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PREFACE. 


N a recent number of a German periodical’, there is 

a paper on “ The latest Antigone-Literature,” at the 
head of which appears a list of no fewer than eighteen 
works,—editions, translations, and essays—referring to 
this Play, and all, more or less, occasioned by its revival 
on ¢he Berlin stage. And, perhaps, this list would be 
more than doubled, if we added to it every book relat- 
ing to Sophocles which has appeared in Germany during 
the last twenty years. But although we have followed 
the example, which the good taste of the King of Prus- 
sia has induced the Germans to propose for our imita- 
tion, and though the frequenters of English and French 
theatres in the metropolis have received with applause 
the somewhat heterogeneous compound of Sephocles 
and Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, our scholars have done 
nothing that deserves to be mentioned, either for Sopho- 
eles in general, or for the Antigone in particular, since 
the publication of Elmsley’s Sehoha Romana in 1825, and 
the appearance of Dr. Gaisford’s Edition in 1826. In 
undertaking, therefore, an original Edition of this 
masterpiece of the Greek Drama, [I enjoy one advan- 


' Zeitschrift fir die Alterthumswissenschaft, 1846, nr. 78 seqq. p. 617. 
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tage, of which no German could boast—that I need not 
fear any disadvantageous comparison with the contem- 
porary labours of my own countrymen. 

Neither this Edition, nor the English Version which 
accompanies it, is the work of yesterday. For many 
years I have been preparing a critical recension of the 
seven plays of Sophocles, of which the present publica- 
tion may be taken as a specimen, and an earnest. Wil- 
lingly accepting the suggestions of other scholars, where 
I felt assured that they had discovered the truth, I 
have also emended the text in many passages where, 
without their aid, I thought I saw my way to certain 
or highly probable restorations. Unless the received 
text is obviously corrupt, no discreet editor would 
tamper with the traditionary and manuscript readings 
of a Greek poet. But, on the other hand, I am not 
one of those who would shrink from conjectural criti- 
cism, where it presents itself in a reasonable shape; 
and there are many cases in which I feel that no manu- 
script evidence could strengthen my confidence in an 
emendation proposed by an experienced and sagacious 
scholar. With regard to the conjectures, which are 
brought forward in these pages for the first time, it 
will be a great satisfaction to me if they meet with the 
approbation of those practised critics, to whose collec- 
tive judgment every philological labourer submits his 
handiwork. 

The English Version was commenced in the autumn 
of 1842, at the suggestion of a friend, who is not only 
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eminent as a Translator, but also known as one of the 
most profound and original writers of the present day. 
It appeared to him strange that the business of classical 
translation should be so entirely neglected in this coun- 
try, and he thought that a literal, but readable, version 
of Sophocles, would be a great boon to those who are 
_capablefof admiring the beauty of these Plays, but have 
neither leisure nor knowledge sufficient for the careful 
study of so difficult an author. But though I com- 
menced this version some five years ago, and published 
a specimen of it ina London periodical in February 1845, 
other avocations prevented me from completing my 
work, until the leisure of last summer, and the encou- 
ragements of a circle of accomplished gentlemen, with 
whom I then had the happiness of spending some days 
in a country-house, furnished at once the opportunity 
and the inducements which were necessary to bring me 
back to my long-suspended employment. 

As it was a task of no ordinary difficulty, I may be 
pardoned for making a few observations on the rules 
which I laid down for myself in thus attempting to 
transfuse into English a work written by the most pro- 
found of poets, for the most ingenious of audiences’. 
O. Miiller has justly remarked, in the Preface to his 
version of the Eumenides, that “every Translation, but 
particularly the imitation of poetical works in another 
language, is a problem which can never be completely 
solved; for the Translator, with a hundred conflicting 


* Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr., 1. pp. 355, 6. 
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duties, can attain to nothing without relinquishing some- 
thing else.” Now it appeared to me, that if Sophocles 
were to be translated at all, the work could only be 
done by some one who had made classical scholarship 
thé business of his life: and that the main object 
must be to give a full representation of the author’s 
' meaning. It remained only to be seen how far a Trans- 
lator, struggling to effect this object, could comply 
with the requirements of good taste,—in short, how 
far the translation could be literal without becoming 
unreadable. For myself, I make no pretension to the 
gift of poetry: and if I have sueceeded in throwing a 
little spirit into my faithful copy of the original,—if 
indeed this Version is free from absolute tameness and 
languor, I shall have compassed all my own expecta- 
tions, and shall, perhaps, have done as much as could 
be reasonably demanded of: a professed grammarian 
and _ philologer. | 

With regard to the form of the Translation, it was 
clearly idle to attempt what the Germans have often 
effected—to reproduce all the metres of the original. 


8 The great difficulties of the plays of Sophocles are due rather 
to the subtlety of the poet’s mind, than to the obscurity of his diction. 
One might say of Sophocles and Zschylus, what Jean Paul remarks 
of Géthe and Klopstock (Levana, § 150. Werke, xxxvm. p. 125): 
“ Klopstock is more frequently easy than Géthe—because difficulties 
of diction (Sprachschwierigkeiten) may be conquered by teaching and 
industry ; but difficulties of concerticn (Fassungschwierigkeiten) can 
anly be mastered by that mental maturity, which is the growth of 
years.” 
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The English language would not bear such an experi- 
ment. Nor could the Translation be made effectively 
in the conventional rhythm of our English prose. Even 
Landor would scarcely attempt to write a tragic dialogue 
in this style. Much of the Faust has been most ade- 
quately rendered in Mr. Hayward’s prose version‘, and 
Dr. Carlyle’s forthcoming translation of the Fnferno would 
hardly gain by metrieal confinement; but in formal 
Tragedy, the English ear expects the measured flow of 
dramatic blank verse; and this style of composition is 
so easy and unconstrained, that I did not feel myself 
at liberty to relinquish it. Nor do I think, that, by 
this concession to the rules of the modern stage, I have 
unnecessarily expanded the Translation, or omitted any 
thing—even the force of a compound word—in the 
original. As there are twelve syllables, at least, in every 
Greek senarius, and only ten or eleven in the English, 
which is also hampered by articles, prepositions, and 
auxiliaries, I could not translate the Greek line for line, 
except in the stichomythic dialogues, where an allowable 
abruptness, and a freedom from particles of connexion, 
give our language the advantage. The chorusses are 
( 


4 Mr. Hayward, in the Preface to his prese translation of Faust, 
informs us that Mr. Charles Lamb once remarked to Mr. Cary, the 
translator of Dante, that he had derived more pleasure from the 
meagre Latin versions of the Greek Tragedians, than from any other 
versions of them with which he was acquainted. This must be under- 
stood.as a censure of the professed English translations: no man would 
take a Latin prose version as his representative of the meaning of a 
Greek poet, if his own literature furnished him with any tolerable 
substitute. 
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rendered by irregular iambic rhythms, not unlike those 
which Milton has employed in his Samson Agonistes ; 
but I have not arranged them in corresponding strophes. 
The anapexstic movements, however, are accurately 
imitated in the version: for this march-cadence is com- 
mon in our language, as in every other. Without en- 
deavouring to write archaic English, I have not hesi- 
tated to introduce words and expressions, which occur 
in our older dramatic writers, and, throughout, I have 
preferred a plain, straightforward, and manly expression, 
to the feeble elegances of modern versification 5. 

The notes are not intended to furnish a running 
commentary on the text. They dwell only on those 
passages in which I thought that the text was really in 
want of a fuller exegesis, or where I had an emendation 
to propose and justify. But the version itself will 
serve the same purpose as a body of notes written in 
the usual style, and 1 think that, with the introductory 
matter, even the young student will not require any 
further elucidation of this play. 

This mode of publishing a Greek play is supported 
by many precedents in Germany*; and although it is 
δ With regard to the orthography of the Greek names, I may 
remark that I have always written K, and not ©, “ making exception 
for such names as the English reader has been so accustomed to hear 
with the C, that they may be considered as almost Anglicized.” (Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, τ. p. 20.) 

6 Besides the well-known translation of the Eumenides, by K. O. 
Miller, I may refer to the Oresteia of Franz, the Gefesselter Prometheus 
of Schémann, and to the translations by Béckh and others of this play. 


Even Aristotle has appeared in a critical edition with an interpaged 
German version. 
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probable that this will not be the only specimen of the 
kind in this country’, it may be expected, that, pro- 
ceeding as this work does from a person who has been 
for many years engaged in the business of tuition, it 
will have some reference to prospective use in the 
school or lecture-room. In my own opinion, nothing 
is wanted by the classical student who has the advan- 
tage of listening to the oral expositions of a competent 
Tutor, except a good text of the author whom he is read- 
_ ing: but if any one proposes to employ this volume as 
a vehicle of instruction, and asks how far it is suitable 
for such a purpose, the answer is easy. The few, who 
are capable of giving original tuition in a play of 
Sophocles, will care little whether their pupils have 
more or less assistance from the book before them. 
The many, who profess to teach Greek without the re- 
quisite appliances of learning, ought not to object, if 
their pupils enjoy, in comnton with themselves, the 
results of a careful study of this most difficult author. 
In any case, the use of a translation need not supersede 
that grammatical analysis which should be required 
from every student. 

7 This work will be speedily followed, or even anticipated, by a 


similar publication of the Agamemnon, which has been announced by 
8 young Oxford scholar. 


King Edward's School, Bury St. Edmund's, 
22nd Feb., 1848. 


ERRATA. 


Page 76, line 770, for ἀλλ᾽ τηνικαῦθ, read ἀλλὰ τηνικαῦθ᾽. 


— 83, ... 13 Translation, for Dirke’s, read Dike’s. 
— 84, ... 854, for ἱερὸν ὄμμα, read ἱρὸν ὄμμα. 
— 122, 


... 1277, for σνγκέκραμαι, read συγκέκραμαι. 


INTRODUCTION. 


$1. Date of the Antigone. ᾧ 2. Position and Sentiments of Sophocles 
at this time. ᾧ 3. General Design of the Play. § 4. The 
Dramatis Persone and their distribution among the three actors. 
ὁ δ. The Chorus. §6. The Time, and ᾧ 7. the Place of Action. 
§8. Subdivisions of the Play. §9. Analysis of the Plot. § 10. 
Bibliography of this Drama. 


§ 1. HE date of the Antigone has been made a subject 

of discussion among Scholars. Petit, Bentley, 
Musgrave, Béckh, and Bernhardy, have referred it to Ol. 
84, 3. Seidler argues for Ol. 85, 1. With Siivern, Wex, 
Clinton, and Miiller, I believe that the first representa- 
tion took place in Ol. 84, 4, that is, in the early spring 
of 440 8. c., probably at the great Dionysia in Elaphe- 
bolion, the ninth month of the Attic year. Without 
entering upon the details of this controversy, I will 
remark that, according to a well-attested and generally- 
adinitted statement, Sophocles was appointed one of the 
ten strategi, or pretors, in the Samian war, m conse- 
quence of the approbation with which this play was 
received!. Now as this must have been the great war 
in which Pericles shared his command with nine col- 
leagues, and not his preliminary expedition with forty 


1 Aristophanes of Byzantium, in his argument to the Play, p. 244. 
Gaisf. Strabo, xiv. p. 446. Suidas, v. MéAcros. Athen. xi. p. 603, F. 
Schol. Arist. Pax. v. 696. Cic. Offic. 1. 40.§144. Plut. Periel. 6. vit. 
Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 2. Val. Max. Iv. 3. 
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galleys?, and as that great war continued for about nine 
months, from the summer of 440 to the spring of 439, 
it seems more than probable that Sophocles was elected 
to the pretorship at the annual Arch@resia in Thargelion, 
the eleventh Attic month?, when the popularity he had 
acquired by his Drama was fresh and efficacious. Of 
the performances of Sophocles in this war, we know 
only that he was one of the officers in command of the 
squadron which was sent to bring up reinforcements 
from Lesbos and Chios‘. | 


§ 2. To the reader of the Antigone, the date of the 
play, thus established, is chiefly interesting, from the 
light which this synchronism throws upon the general 
tone of the drama itself. At this time, the influence of 
Pericles was paramount‘, and while those who were am- 
bitious of public employment would be most likely to 
attain their object by judiciously paying court to the 
great statesman, he could not but be sensible of the im- 
portance of securing the aid of the most experienced and 
popular dramatist of the day. As Aschylus some years 
before had pleaded from the tragic stage for the views 
of Aristides®, Sophocles, we may be sure, did not neglect 
the opportunities which his art afforded of recommend- 
ing, by indirect but circumstantial panegyric, the coun- 
ter policy of his friend Pericles. To what extent he 
had previously done this, we have no means of judging : 


2 See Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, Vol. m1. p. 48, sqq., and Wex, 


Prolegom. 6.1. 

3 Petersen, in the Zeitschrift f. d. Alterthumswissenschaft, 1846, 
No. 75. p. 595. 

4 Athensous, xu1., p. 603, F. δ See Thirlwall, πὶ. p. 47. 


6 Miller, Zumeniden, § 38, p. 120. 
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for although he was 55 years old when he produced the 
Antigone, it is the earliest of his extant tragedies’. But 
there can be little difficulty in recognizing his advocacy 
of Pericles and his authority in many passages of this 
play. ~The sentiments put into the mouth of Kreon 
(vv. 178, sqq.) are less suited to a tyrant, than to the 
leader of a free state, and were probably an echo of 
much that had fallen from the lips of Pericles. The 
lecture on obedience to constituted authority, and its 
connexion with martial discipline (vv. 663, sqq.), seems 
to me to have a direct and obvious reference to the 
position occupied by Pericles at this particular time. 
The frequentative construction, in v. 6578, would not be 
applicable to the case of any but an elective ruler; and 
though the despot speaks out in the following line, the 
hyperbole is all in favour of the general rule respecting 
military discipline. But perhaps the most distinct per- 
sonal reference to Pericles is that in v.352 sqq., where he 
speaks of man’s self-taught attainments as consisting in 
eloquence, Anaxagorean philosophy, and statesmanship, 
—the three most prominent characteristics of the states- 
man in question—where he dwells on the architecture 
which Pericles so largely patronized, and where he 
draws a contrast between the exaltation (v. 368, ὑψέπολις) 
of Pericles, which was due to his popular measures, and 
the recent ostracism (v. 369, ἄπολις) of his rival Thuey- 
dides, the son of Melesias, who had taken up the Laco- 
7 Miller, Hist. of Lit. of Greece, 1. p. 338. 
8 ἀλλ᾽ ὃν πόλις στήσειε, τοῦδε χρὴ κλύειν 
καὶ σμικρὰ, καὶ δίκαια, καὶ τἀναντία. 
“No! when a city constitutes a chief, 


It well befitteth all men to obey 
His great or small, just or unjust, behests.” 
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nian policy of Kimon®. That Sophocles afterwards, like 
most of the literary or middle-class party at Athens’, 
joined the enemies of the old Athenian constitution, and 
was actually one of the Probuli, or committee of safety, 
who paved the way for the downfal of democracy at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war!!, is well known: but 
this need not prevent us from believing that he was 
attached to the popular party, and opposed to the aris- 
tocratizing faction, in the glorious days of Pericles. 
Great changes took place in the views of cultivated 
Athenians, in the interval between the years 445 and 
413. To trace the various steps of this change from 
Sophocles and Pericles through Euripides and Thera- 
menes to Plato and Xenophon, would be to write the 
political history of Athens during the Peloponnesian 
war. It is sufficient to state here that the change did 
take place, and that the easy-minded Sophocles, who 
voted for the abolition of a popular constitution when 
there was only in his judgment a choice of evils'?, went 
hand-in-hand with Pericles in his great plans for the 
subversion of the anti-popular government of Samos, 
and in all his schemes of domestic policy. The inter- 
course, which is said to have passed between Sophocles 
and the historian Herodotus, may be taken as an addi- 
tional illustration of the liberal opinions of the former, 


ὃ Thirlwall, πὶ. p. 44. 

10 This view I put forth some years ago, in the continuation of 
Miller’s Hist. Lit. Gr., Vol. 1. p. 127, and have since repeated it in 
an eminent London Review. 

11 Thucyd. vin. 1. Arist. Rhet. m. 18. Pol. vi. 5,10. Thucyd. 
vi. 67. 

12 Arist. Rhet. m1. 18: οὐ yap ἦν ἄλλα βελτίω. 
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As I have elsewhere shown", Herodotus was not only an 
admirer of Athens as administered by Pericles, but also 
a frequent visiter of the city, and, after the conquest of 
Samos, where he resided, a metecus or foreign resident 
there, or in Lampon’s Athenian colony at Thurii. That 
the mete@ct were generally friends of the democracy, is 
clear from the part which they took in the reaction 
under Thrasybulus; and Lysias, who was a fellow-colo- 
nist with Herodotus, was particularly remarkable for the 
strength of his popular predilections". The whole cha- 
racter of Herodotus favours the supposition that he was 
one of the popular party ut Samos, in support of whom 
the expedition of Pericles was originally undertaken ; 
and as Sophocles composed a lyric poem for him at this 
very time, he must either have joined the Athenian 
camp during the siege, or have left Samos for Athens 
before the war broke out. There is good reason for 
the inference, that Herodotus wrote his third book when 
the Antigone was fresh in his recollection". 


§ 3. On the general design and leading ideas of 
this Play, it is quite unnecessary to enlarge. Every 
reader must see that it is the poet’s object to represent, 
in their antagonism, the duty of obedience to the con- 
stituted authority in a state, and the duty of carrying 
out the laws of religious and family piety. Kreon, as 
a ruler, forbids the burial of Polyneikes, who had 
brought the Argive host against his native city. Anti- 
gone feels herself bound, as a sister, to pay the neces- 


18 Transactions of the Philological Society, Vol. 1. No. 15. 
14 Vit. X. Oratorum, Ὁ. 835. 
16 Transactions of the Philological Society, 1. p. 164. 
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sary funeral honours to his corpse. Thus far their 
counter resolutions admit of reciprocal justification. 
Kreon’s resolve to make a marked distinction between 
his treatment of Eteokles, who died valiantly fighting on 
‘behalf of Thebes, and of Polyneikes, who had brought 
fire and sword against that city, would be approved by 
many among the Athenian spectators, who recollected 
the attempt of Hippias some 50 years before the per- 
formance of this play. But while the pre-eminent fune- 
ral honours (see on v. 24) which he paid to Eteokles, 
were not only justifiable, but praiseworthy, the laws of 
religion did not sanction his treatment of Polyneikes ; 
and to Antigone, as a sister, it appeared not only a con- 
tempt of the laws of heaven, but a special insult to her- 
self (v. 31). Accordingly, when she is detected in her 
attempt to undo the King’s ordinance, she is not con- 
tent with merely pleading the duties of religion, but 
addresses the King with a contemptuous bitterness, 
which excites his furious indignation, and leads him to 
add to the impiety of refusing interment to a corpse, the 
still greater abomination of burying a living soul. Death 
by stoning was the punishment originally set forth in 
the proclamation forbidding the sepulture of Polyneikes 
(v. 36). The fear of a conspiracy among the citizens 
first exasperates the tyrant, and leads him to form plans 
of aggravated vengeance ; and, when at last he is beard- 
ed by his excited kinswoman, he loses all self-control, 
and dooms to an unnatural death the child of his sister, 
and the bride of his son. Antigone meets with a fate, 
which, but for her ungovernable rage, might have been: 
averted; and Kreon’s cruel and contemptuous viola- 
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tion of all that Greece held holy, is visited by the worst 
of family visitations—the suicidal deaths of his wife 
and only son. The double ἀφροσύνη of Kreon and 
Antigone worked their double ruin; but the impiety 
and boasting words of the former brought upon him an 
additional chastisemené, as the Chorus distinctly tells us 
in its march from the orchestra, at the close of the play. 


§ 4. Before entering on an analysis of the plot 
which gives a theatrical developement to these ideas, it 
may be advisable to say a few words about the dramatis 
persone, and Chorus, and about the time and place of 
the action. 

_The characters who appear on the stage, are Anti- 
gone and Ismene, the two surviving offspring of the ill- 
fated marriage of Cdipus and his mother Jocasta; 
their uncle Kreon, who after having previously exer- 
cised an authority almost regal!®, had, on the death of 
his nephew Eteokles, been invested with the absolute 
sovranty of Thebes; his son, Hemon, who was betrothed 
to his cousin Antigone ; the queen, Eurydike; Teiresias, 
the blind prophet; one of the sentinels appointed to 
watch the body of Polyneikes; one of the King’s im- 
mediate attendants, who is an eye-witness of the sticide 
of the young prince; and lastly, a servant of the palace, 
who makes known the closing catastrophe of the Queen. 
As, according to the rules of the Greek drama, only 
three of these personages could appear on the stage at 

16 It appears from the end of the Cidipus Tyrannus, and from the 
part which Kreon plays in the Gdipus Coloneus, that after the cata- 
strophe of (idipus and Jocasta, the government of Thebes was, accord- 


ing to the legend, mainly in the hands of Kreon. 
b2 
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one time, and as, consequently, only three actors were 
provided, it may be useful to inquire how these parts 
were distributed among them. The first actor or pro- 
tagonist, as he was called, always undertook those cha- 
racters in which the interest of the play chiefly centered ; 
and as the actions and sufferings of this person generally 
took place off the stage, the same actor was enabled to 
perform the part of the messenger, whose business it 
was, by a vivid narrative (/facundia pravsens)", to fill up 
those important details in the action of the piece, which 
the taste of the day pronounced unfit for the eyes of 
the audience, As these narratives, which originally 
constituted the whole epic element of the Greek lyrical 
drama, were to the last of great importance, it was 
necessary that they should be intrusted to a first-rate 
performer, and we are told that some of the best actors 
especially prided themselves on the manner in which they 
delivered the long speeches of the messengers'*. There 
can be little doubt, then, that the protagonist in this play 
undertook the parts of Antigone, and of the attendant 
who describes the death of Hemon. The character 
which stands second in importance, is undoubtedly that of 
Kreon. Now we learn from Demosthenes”, that Aschi- 
nes, who did not aspire to a higher rank than that of tri- 

17 Horat. Ars Poetica, 184. 

18 Proverbia e codice Coisliniano, 124: ἦν yap Νικόστρατος ὑπο- 
κριτὴς τραγικὸς ἄριστος, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν ταῖς τῶν ἀγγέλων ἐξαγγελίαις. 

19 Demosth. De Corond, p. 288, § 180: Κρεσφόντην ἣ Κρέοντα ἢ ὃν 
ἐν Κολύττῳ ποτὲ Οἰνόμαον κακὸς κακῶς ὑποκρινόμενος ἐπετρίψας. De falsd 
Legat. Ὁ. 428. § 274: ἴστε γὰρ δήπου τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι ἐν ἅπασι τοῖς δράμασι 
τοῖς τραγικοῖς ἐξαίρετόν ἐστιν ὥσπερ γέρας τοῖς τριταγωνισταῖς τὸ τοὺς 
τυράννους καὶ τοὺς τὰ σκῆπτρα ἔχοντας εἰσιέναι. ταῦτα τοίνυν ἐν τῴ 
δράματι τούτῳ σκέψασθε ὁ Κρέων Αἰσχίνης οἷα λέγων πεποίηται τῷ 
ποιητῇ. Κιτ.λ. ᾿ 
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tagonist, had to perform, among other similar parts, that 
of Kreon in the Antigone. But even though we make no 
allowance for the rhetorical exaggerations of the orator, 
it does not at all follow from this, that the part of 
Kreon in the Antigone was performed by the third actor, 
at the original representation of the play™. Consider- 
ing the importance of the character, the length of the 
part, and the special impression which the poet intended 
to produce by the speeches assigned to the Theban 
King?!, I should not hesitate to assign it to the second 
actor; while the flimsy part of Ismene, the semi-grotes- 
que character of the Sentinel, and the few words allotted 
to Eurydike and the Exangelus, might very well be in- 
trusted to the tritagonist. This will leave to the main 
tragic actor,—besides the chief part, Antigone,—the 
interesting character of Hzmon, the solemn speeches 
of Teiresias, and the description of the catastrophe by 
the attendant of Kreon. The changes of masks and 
dresses, which this arrangement would involve, would 
be simpler than in any other distribution of the parts, 
and there would be little interruption to the unity of 
tone, which the different actors would respectively 
maintain. Thus the similarity between the male and 
female costume on the Athenian stage, would enable 
the actor to pass from Antigone to Hemon, by merely 
changing his mask and upper robe, and by girding on 

20 That the practice mentioned by Demosthenes could not have 
been universal in the time of Sophocles, is obvious; for the best actor 
must have undertaken the part of idipus Tyrannus, of Agamemnon, 
&c.: see Lucian, Necyomant. 16. Apol. 5. 

21 It may be added, that by assigning a Kommos to Kreon as well 


as to Antigone, the poet has placed him in a very advanced position of 
᾿ tragic interest. ) 
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a sword, which, as the catastrophe tells us, he must 


have worn. 


§ 5. The Chorus, consisting, as was generally the 
case in the time of Sophocles”, of jifteen persons, repre- 
sents the privy council of aged Theban nobles, who have 
been especially summoned to receive the King’s instruc- 
tions, and to carry them into effect. Although the real 
leaders of the old dithyrambic Chorus were now repre- 
sented by the actors on the stage”, the coryphsus, or 
- choir-leader, still performed their functions. He mar- 
shalled the Chorus; he recited the anapsstic systems, 
which regulated their entrance to the orchestra, and 
announced the appearance of new characters on the 
logeium; and he carried on those colloquies with the 
latter, which assisted in the developement of the lead- 
ing ideas of the drama, and explained to the audience 
_the tendencies of the plot. ‘“ You are a good Chorus, 
my lord,” says Ophelia to Hamlet™; and, in Shakspere’s 
time, the coryphw#us would have been a sort of showman 
to eke out, with direct information, the imperfect de- 
velopements of the stage. But the Chorus of Sopho- 
cles had a higher part to perform, and one which was 
especially important in the tragedy before us. And 

22 Schol. Arist. Equ. 586: ὁ δὲ τραγικὸς χορὸς ιέ. J. Poll. tv. 
$108: πεντεκαίδεκα yap ἦσαν ὁ χορός. cf. Vita Sophoclie, and Miller 
Eumeniden, §1. p. 71: who, however, seems to think that the Chorus 
might have consisted of twelve only in this play. Ibid. ᾧ 10. p. 79. 


28 See Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. Chorus; 
p. 226. c. 2. 

34 Act mI. sc. 2. The common reading is, “You are as good as a 
Chorus.” The allusion, as Hamlet’s answer shows, is to the man who 
explained the motions of the puppets in a pulcinello show, or to the 
sort of Chorus which appears in Henry V. and Pericles. 
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here I may remark on the happy selection which the 
poet has made, in choosing the Senators of Thebes as 
the vehicles of his by-play. As the religious element 
in the Greek drama was never forgotten, and was always 
most strongly marked in the choral portion of the 
drama, we may readily understand how a body of aged 
counsellors, tremblingly alive to their own safety, and 
constitutionally anxious for the maintenance of existing 
authority, but obliged, as a Chorus, to assert the duties 
of religion, would minister to the illustration of the 
antagonism between divine and human ordinances, on 
which the plot is made to depend. While they admire 
and applaud the sentiments of Kreon (v. 673), and have 
certainly no wish to incur the penalty of death by vio- 
lating his decree (v. 220), and while they are shocked 
by the stern and stubborn temper of Antigone (v. 469), 
they timidly suggest whether the burial of Polyneikes 
may not have been effected by divine intervention (v. 
278); they recognize the merits, while they censure the 
frowardness of the heroine; they are horrified by their 
discovery that love has triumphed over filial duty in the 
case of Hemon, and yet they second his arguments on 
behalf of Antigone; they embrace with eagerness the 
King’s proposal to obey Teiresias, and exult religiously 
in the hope that all the mischief will be averted; when 
the catastrophe has taken place, they are not slow to 
point out to Kreon that he, as well as Antigone, has 
rued his own errors; and they conclude the Play with 
Δ wise saw or two on the importance of self-control and 
religious reverence. They thus fulfil all the functions 
of their dramatic position ; as representing the citizens 
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of Thebes, they are the advocates of loyalty and obe- 
dience ; as a Tragic Chorus, they must not abstain from 
censuring whatever verges on want of respect for reli- 
gion : “ If such practices,” says the Chorus in the Zdipus 
Tyrannus, “are held in honour, what need is there for 
me to play the Chorus?” 


§ 6. The action is supposed to commence at day- 
break, after the night which witnessed the precipitate 
retreat of the Argive host from the gates of Thebes. 
Ismene speaks of the night as scarcely past (v. 16) ; 
the Chorus on entering greet the rising sun (v. 100); it 
was the first day-watch (v. 253) who discovered the at- 
tempt to perform funeral honours to the body of Poly- 
neikes. ‘The events on which the action depends, had, 
therefore, taken place very recently. There is a minute 
accuracy and consistency in regard to these antecedent 
events, which may convince us that Sophocles had in his 
mind a very distinct picture of the mythical transactions 
from which he has derived his plot. For example, 
although Antigone had borne a part in the sepulture of 
Eteokles (v. 875), the ws λέγουσι of v. 23 shows that she 
had but just learnt the intention of Kreon to pay him 
posthumous honours; his funeral, therefore, must be 
conceived as having been celebrated only a short time 
before. It appears, however, from y. 410, that the 
corpse of Polyneikes was becoming putrescent, The 
duel therefore of the brothers, and their mutual fratri- 
cide, must have taken place at least a day or two before 
the retreat of the invading army. Plato says that the 


25 vv, 895, 6. εἰ γὰρ al τοιαίδε πράξεις τίμιαι, τί δεῖ με χορεύειν ; 
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body of a healthy man will escape corruption for a con- 
siderable time after death in the climate of Greece, 
and even in Palestine four days might pass, after death 
by disease, without decomposition”. Taking the play 
and Apollodorus together*, we may infer that Sophocles 
eonceived the following order of events®. The first 
day’s battle commenced without the gates, near the 
Ismenian hill, and after a hard fight, the Thebans were 
driven back to their walls. On the second day, the 
Argives attacked the gates, and Kapaneus had almost 
established himself on the rampart, when Jupiter struck 
him down with lightning from the top of his scaling 
ladder. Upon this, the Argives were seized with a 
panic, and retired from their immediate attack upon the 
town. The Thebans again sallied forth, and another 
pitched battle took place with varying success, till at 
last, at the request of both armies™®, the two brothers 
agreed to settle the matter by a single combat. There 
can be little doubt that, according to the Epos which 
Sophocles followed, this agreement was preceded, as in 


26 Pheedo, p. 80, 0: τὸ σώμα----ἐπιεικῶς συχνὸν ἐπιμένει χρόνον, ἐὰν 
μέν τις καὶ χαριέντως ἔχων τὸ σῶμα τελευτήσῃ καὶ ἐν τοιαύτῃ ὥρᾳ καὶ 
πάνυ μάλα. 

27 δὲ. John xi. 89: ἤδη ὄζει, τετάρταιος γάρ ἐστι, where see the Com- 
mentators. . 

28 Bockh thinks (Abh. 1. p. 146) that Sophocles derived his mate- 
rials from the Cyclical Thebais, or from an CEdipodia, and that 
Apollodorus borrowed from the same source. 

39 The English reader will find in Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, 
(1. p. 366, sqq.) an account of the Sieges of Thebes, in which all the 
authorities have been consulted. I have, naturally, made rather more 
use, than he has, of the present play. 

80 Apollod. m1. 6. § 8,1: ὡς δὲ ἀπώλλυντο πολλοί, δόξαν ἑκατέροις 
τοῖς στρατεύμασιν, ᾿Ετεοκλῆς καὶ Πολυνείκης περὶ τῆς βασιλείας povopa- 
χοῦσι καὶ κτείνουσιν ἀλλήλους. 
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the third book of the Iliad, by a solemn truce between 
the armies, and that after the undecided, because mu- 
tually fatal, duel between the two brothers, the war 
broke out afresh: for Sophocles speaks (v. 150) not of 
a single war, but of “the wars,” which had just termi- 
nated. For these proceedings, we may assign a third 
day at least. The fourth day probably comprised the 
feats of the sons of Astacus*. And we may suppose 
that on the fifth day, after a fierce battle, which lasted 
till nightfall, the effects of the self-sacrifice of Megareus 
or Mencekeus, the son of Kreon, were felt by the Argives, 
who fled away in panic terror, preceded by the zpodpo- 
μος ἱππότας, Adrastus, who was saved by the swiftness of 
his horse Arion*®, and followed by the avenging spear 
of Periclymenus®, According to this computation, the 
drama begins on the sixth day after the arrival of the 
Argive army, and three days after the death of the two 
brothers. Kreon, who had exercised previously the 
power delegated to him by Eteokles*, became, on the 
defeat of the enemy, absolute monarch of Thebes. The 
poet places his saving the state, by means of the sacri- 
fice of his son, in immediate connexion with his ele- 

81 We may assume in the old Epos a book called the ᾿Αστακιδῶν 
ἀριστεία, just as it appears from this play that the preceding day’s 
- battle may have been described in a book with the title ᾿Ετεοκλεόυς 
ἀριστεία. 

82 Apollod. m1. 6. § 8. 7. ΓΑδραστον δὲ μόνον ἵππος διέσωσεν ᾿Αρείων. 
So the Cyclic Thebais, apud Paus. vim. 25. ᾧ 9: εἵματα λυγρὰ φέρων, 
σὺν ᾿Αρείονι κυανοχαίτῃ. This flight is alluded to in the Parodos of the 
play, where the φυγάδα πρόδρομον ὀξντέρῳ χαλίνῳ (108, 9) must refer 
to a man on horseback riding before the van: see Aischyl. Sept. c. 
Theb. 80: pet πολὺς ὧδε λεὼς πρόδρομος ἱππότας. 

88 Apollod. πι. 6, ᾧ 8, 6+ ᾿Αμφιαράφ δὲ φεύγοντι παρὰ. ποταμόν. Iopn- 


νὸν, πρὶν ὑπὸ Περικλυμένου τὰ νῶτα τρωθῇ, Kx. τ΄ λ. 
δὲ Eurip. Phen. 1602: ἀρχὰς τῆσδε γῆς ἔδωκέ μοι Ἐτεοκλέης. 
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vation to the throne®, And it is clear that this had 
only just taken place*. I should conclude, therefore, 
in spite of Apollodorus*’, that the devotion of Mega- 
reus manifested itself on the day which preceded the 
action of the piece, and thus the aggravation of the 
Queen’s distress would be all the more pressing. It 
will be remarked by the reader of this play, that it was 
mid-day when Antigone was seized by the sentinels 
(v. 413), so that time is supposed to travel more rapidly 
than the mere performance required. 


§ 7. The scene represents the open space in front 
of the royal palace at Thebes: and the proscenium ex- 
hibits the outer wall of that building, probably adorned 
with the trophies of six Argive warriors. The centre 
door led to the apartments of Kreon himself; the left- 
hand door to that of the women, and that on the right 
to the men’s apartments. On the periaktos, or chang- 
ing scene, to the left, was exhibited the city of Thebes, 
the locality of Dirke, &c.; and as this was on the East- 
ern side of the Theatre at Athens, the allusion to the 
quarter of the rising sun, in v. 105, might have greater 
propriety for the the spectator, than a description more 


85 Antig, 1128, 9, compared with 1026. 

36 Antig. 156, 8qq. 

87 Apollod. mr. 6, § 7,8. It will be observed that Apollodorus 
calls the young prince who slew himself Menekeus, the name which 
Sophocles gives to the father of Kreon. I cannot help thinking that, 
according to one legend, his name must have been Αὐτοφόνος. The 
fathers of the two leaders of the ambush which awaited Tydeus on his 
return to the Argive camp were Hzemon and Autophonus, 77. 1v. 394, 
395. Now Heemon was the brother of Megareus, and every one knows 
the connexion between legendary brotherhood and dualisms of this 
kind. 
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geographically correct would have had®. On the right 
hand periaktos was depicted a tract of up-land®—skirted 
at the foot by olive-plantations“—which represented 
the scene of the dead body’s exposure—perhaps the 
_ lower slopes of the Ismenian hill, where the Argives had 
pitched their camp, and at the foot of which the battles 
took place. With the exception of the okkykléma in v. 
1259, there is no change of scene in this Play. 


§ 8. The Antigone is remarkable for the regularity 
of its structure, and presents a good example of all the 
usual subdivisions and component parts of a Greek 
Tragedy. It has a Prologos ‘of two actors, a Parodos, 
four Stasima, an Emmeleia or solemn tragic dance, two 
Kommi, five Episodia, i.e. interludes or acts, and an 
Eaodos, in which all three of the actors appear. There 
are some tragedies in which there are no Kommi or 
Emmeleia; the other parts, as Aristotle tells us, are 
common to all tragedies*!. 

Scholars have found some difficulty in Sicshitiaibia 
the Parodos and the Stasimon. Aristotle’s definition is: 
“The Parodos is the first speech of the whole Chorus; 
the Stasimon is a song of the Chorus which is without any 
anapest or trochee ; and the Kommos is a lamentation, in 
which the Chorus and actors take part together‘?.” 

38 See however the note on the passage. 


89 v. 409 compared with 1078 and 1163. 

40 Cf. 418 with 1168, and the note on the latter passage. Also sce 
Arnold on Thucyd. 11. 75. 

41 Aristot. Poet. 12. Ihave given below my reasons for thinking 
that some tragedies were, strictly speaking, without a regular Parodos. 

42 Ibid, § 7: xopexod δὲ πάροδος μὲν 4 πρώτη λέξις ὅλον χοροῦ, 
στάσιμον δὲ μέλος χοροῦ τὸ ἄνευ ἀναπαίστον καὶ rpoxaiov, κομμὸς δὲ 
θρῆνος κοινὸς χοροῦ καὶ ἀπὸ σκηνῆς. 
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This definition, though doubtless true as far as it goes, 
does not sufficiently describe the differences to a modern 
reader. Without discussing at length the opinions of 
former writers“, I will simply state the case as it 
. appears to me. The stasimon, as its name denotes, is 
an ode sung by the Chorus standing at its proper place 
——on the thymele or stage representing the altar of Bac- 
chus in the centre of the orchestra—and unaccompanied 
by any motion beyond cheironomic gesticulation. The 
absence of anapzsts and trochees“, which are the metri- 
cal accompaniments of motion, distinguishes the stasimon 
from the parodos; the absence of any interchange of 
words with the actors distinguishes the stasimon from 
the kommos. With regard to the parodos, the statement 
that it is the first song of the whole Chorus, though it 
implies, does not convey, the full explanation of the 
facts. The name itself suggests the most accurate 
description of this ode. When the Chorus was formally 
drawn up in the orchestra, it represented the assem- 
blage of worshippers banded together in the χορός, or 
public place of the city, from which it derived at once 
its functions and its name*. Now the wings of the 


48 Hermann Ll. Doctr. Metr. m. 22. K. QO. Miller, Eumeniden, 
δ 16. p. 88, note, and in Rhein. Museum for 1837. pp. 348 sqq., 
360 sqq. Bdckh, Antigone, pp. 179, 281. 

41 It is scarcely necessary to add, that Aristotle, in excluding from 
the Stasimon the anapest and the trochee, is not speaking of single 
feet, but of systems. 

45 See Theatre of the Greeks, p. 7, (note) ed. 4; New Cratylus, 
ΟΡ. 301, where I have quoted Aischyl. Suppl. 976: λαῶν ἐν χώρῳ 
τάσσεσθε, as confirming the the connexion of χορὸς with χῶρος. Mr. 
Paley (ad loc.) expresses his surprise, and proposes to construe λαῶν 
with βάξει. This is not the place for any discussion on the subject ; 
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dromos or iter, by which the Chorus entered the orches- 
tra, were called πάροδοι, and it would be quite in accord- 
ance with analogy if we supposed that the πάροδος was, 
what the name denotes, a song of the χορὸς ἐν παρόδῳ, 
1,6. of the choreutz in the act of passing along the δρόμος 
to the θυμελή. Accordingly, this is the definition given 
by the Scholiast on Euripides 46; “the parodos is a song 
of the Chorus when it is moving, being sung at the 
time of its entrance.” It will be observed that there 
is not, strictly speaking, a parodos in every Play. Con- 
fining ourselves to Sophocles, I should say that in the 
CEdipus Tyrannus the Chorus is already grouped on the 
thymele when the Play begins, and that the first Chorus 
is a stasimon, as is pretty clearly indicated by the address 
of the Priest of Jupiter, which precedes it: 
“My children, let us take our stamd: we came 
Hither but to obtain what he has promised 47.” 

In the Gdipus Coloneus and Philoctetes, the Chorus first 
appears on the stage, and unless the ode at v. 668 in 
the former, is to be considered as a parodos (which I 
much doubt), there is no entrance-song for the Chorus 
in either Play. The first ode in the Trachinie (v. 205 


but I will refer Mr. Paley to Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. p. 297: “The 
opposition of the Chorus and the scenic actors is generally that of the 
λαοὶ and ἄνακτες." And I will remind him that the Chorus had been 
disarranged in the orchestra by the violence of the Egyptian herald, 
and that the anapeests recited by them and the king are the proper 
measure for the evolution by which they would resume their places on 
the thymele. For the thymele, as the dancing-stage of the Chorus, 
see Jahrb. f. Phil. ὦ Pidag. Vol. u1. p. 3—22. 

46 Ad Phoeniss.210: πάροδος δέ ἐστιν Φδὴ χοροῦ βαδίζοντος, ἀδομένη 
ἅμα τῇ ἐσόδῳ. 

47 ν 147: ἮὮΩ παῖδες ἱστώμεσθα: τῶνδε yap χάριν 

Καὶ δεύρ᾽ ἔβημεν ὧν 68 ἐξαγγέλλεται. 
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sqq.) is neither a stasimon nor a parodos, but, as the 
Scholiast tells us, a little dancing-song to express the 
joy of the attendants of Deianeira®, But we may 
plainly recognize the parodos in the Play before us. The 
Chorus, entering by the left hand πάροδος, files away to 
the thymele in three parties of five each. After the first 
address to the Sun, which is sung in the πάροδος by the 
Chorus at large, the coryphzus leads the first four to 
the north side of the thymele, chanting the anapestic 
march-tune, v. 110—116. Then, the antistrophe having 
been sung by the whole Chorus, the coryphsus, now 
stationed on the thymele, with two of his own στέχος on 
either side, marches the next five of the choreutsz to 
their place, immediately to the south of his own στέχος, 
by chanting the second anapezstic march, v. 127—133. 
The second strophe follows, sung as before: and the 
corypheus then completes his Chorus by making the 
remaining five choreut# march to the south of the 
second rank, while he chants the third set of anapssts, 
v. 141—147. With the whole Chorus thus drawn up, 
in three στίχοι of five each facing the stage, the second 
antistrophe is sung; and then the coryphzus introduces 
Kreon to the audience with the closing system of ana- 
pests (v. 155, sqq.); and the same rhythm accompanies 
the subsequent entrances of Antigone, Ismene, and 
Hemon; and also the final departure of Kreon at the 
end of the play. In the Ajax of Sophocles, the parodos 
commences with a system of anapzsts recited by the 
corypheus; and the same is the case in the Supplices, 
Perse, and Agamemnon of Aischylus. But in the Electra 


48 τὸ yap μελύδριον οὐκ ἔστι στάσιμον, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς ἡδονῆς ὀρχοῦνται. 
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of Sophocles, the heroine herself plays the part of leader 
to the Chorus; and, conversely, Tecmessa, in the Ajaz, 
follows up the parodos with an anapestic dialogue απὸ 


σκηνῆς. 


ᾧἦ 9. The following may suffice as an analysis of the 
plot or action. 


I. Πρόλογος.----« δὲ before sun-rise, Antigone, to 
escape being overheard in the apartments of the women, 
leads forth her sister Ismene into the open space before 
the palace, and communicates to her Kreon’s decree, 
forbidding the sepulture of Polyneikes, and her own 
resolve to violate it. Ismene vainly endeavours to dis- 
suade her, and is greeted in return with indignant 
reproaches. They part: Ismene returns by the left- 
hand door into the women’s apartments, and Antigone 
descends by the right-hand steps into the’ orchestra, in 
order to visit the spot, delineated on the right hand 
periaktos, where the body lay. The reader must fancy 
the actors dressed in sweeping under-garments of black, 
fringed with gold, and in upper robes of pale green, 
or bright yellow’. Their masks would be expressive 
of the highest female beauty, and would be surmounted 
by the glittering frontlet which marked the woman of 
exalted rank®. Antigone carries in her hand the pro- 
chus, or pitcher with which she poured forth the triple 
libations around the dead body. She wears, also, the 
long linen girdle crossing over her bosom, and passing 


49 J, Poll. 1v. δ 118: τῆς δ᾽ ἐν συμφορᾷ, ὁ μὲν συρτὸς μέλας, τὸ δ᾽ 


ἐπίβλημα γλαυκὸν ἣ μήλινον. 
60 Whence the epithet λιπαράμπυξ. 
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round her waist, with which she afterward destroyed 
herself ®. 


II. [lapodos.—The choreutz enter the orchestra by 
the lower entrance to the left, and file away to the thy- 
mele, as described in the previous section. They briefly 
describe the siege of Thebes, and the defeat of the 
Argive host, and express their joy and thankfulness to 
the gods. It may be necessary to remark, for the infor- 
mation of some readers, that the choreutz, who were 
much nearer to the audience than the actors on the 
logeium, were not exaggerated in stature or size by high 
soles or padding, but, in the case before us, appeared as 
old men of the upper class, deckt out in Bacchic cos- 
tume of the most brilliant and expensive description ®. 


III. ᾿Επεισόδιον rpwrov.—Kreon comes forth from 
the centre door of the Proscenium with a retinue of 
attendants. ‘He wears his crown, and royal robes, and 
bears in his right hand the long sceptre, which is seen 
in ancient works of αὐ δ, He alludes to his throne in 


51 See note on Pind. O. v1. 31. For the figure of Antigone in the 
frontispiece I must be held responsible. It was reduced by the artist 
from a sketch, which I had composed after the best authorities. 
Although it is designed to exhibit Polus as he might be supposed to 
appear when masked for this character, I have ventured to make a few 
departures from the ungainly stiffness of the tragic attire. For instance, 
I have avoided all exaggeration in the mask, and have substituted the 
thick-soled sandal for the clumsy cothurnus. The prochus is borne 
by a figure in a tragic scene, found at Pompeii. M. Bocage, in arrang- 
ing the mise en scéne for the French version of this tragedy, introduces 
Antigone with a full-sized amphora on her shoulder! 

52 See, for example, Demosth. c. Mid. pp. 519, 520, 531; and 
Antiphanes apud Athen. 11. p. 103, F: 

ἢ χορηγὸς aipebeis, 
ἱμάτια χρυσᾶ παρασχὼν τῷ χορῷ. 
δ8 I am disposed to think that the word κράτη in ver. 173 is an 
SOPH. ANT. 4 
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173, and probably took his seat upon it. Addressing 
the Chorus, he states the reasons which induced him to 
forbid the burial of Polyneikes under the penalty of 
death, and while he invites them to sanction his enact- 
ment by giving no countenance to the disobedient, he 
informs them that he has already posted a watch over 
the dead body. In the mean time, Antigone has, at 
day-break, performed the necessary rites, and has then 
concealed herself in the olive-grove hard by, in order to 
watch the proceedings of the sentinels. One of them 
now makes his appearance to inform Kreon of what had 
been done, the first day-watch having speedily disco- 
vered the attentions which had been paid to the corpse. 
This watchman, or sentinel, who, of course, approaches 
from the right, probably wore the χλαῖνα ovAy, or outer 
cloak of thick piled wool, and the Beotian fir-cone 
hat® ; he would bear on his left arm the Beotian shield, 
with indentations for the lance; and in his right hand 
some sort of spear. The reader will observe that Sopho- 
cles has used this character much in the same way as 
Shakspere employs his clowns—by way of contrast to 
the elevated and tragic tone of the drama. The Sentinel 
is, in the lowest sense of the term, φαῦλος, or “ vulgar- 
minded.” Antigone, as naturally ἐσθλή, is willing to 
allusion to the sceptre in his hand, which was the emblem of his power, 
and which is so constantly mentioned in connexion with the throne; 
cf. Bid. Col. 426: ὃς νῦν σκῆπτρα καὶ θρόνους ἔχει. 450: θρόνους καὶ σκῆπ- 
τρα κραΐνειν. 1356: σκῆπτρα καὶ θρόνους ἔχων. Pind. P. τν. 1δ2 : καὶ σκᾶπ- 
τον μόναρχον, καὶ θρόνος, ᾧ πότε Κρ. ἐγκαθίζων ἱππόταις εὔθυνε λαοῖς δίκας. 

64 That it was necessary for watchmen, &c. to have such a cloak, 
is clear from Hom. Od. xv. 478, sqq. 

55 Theophrast. Hist. Pl. τη. 9. 


56 Miller, Ancient Art and its remains, Ὁ. 352. Engl. Tr. 
67 For this term, as the regular opposite to καλὸς κἀγαθὸς, see 
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brave all danger in the performance of her duty; but this 
man openly avows his selfish timidity, and does not face 
any danger, except as the best means of escaping some- 
thing worse. At the same time, he has all the shrewd- 
ness of the ἀγορά, and can chop logic with his betters. 
The sausage-seller, in the Knights of Aristophanes, is a 
broader and coarser sketch of the same sort of person ; 
and doubtless there were many of a similar kind among 
the audience who witnessed the first performance of this 
Play. On hearing this man’s tale, the coryphzus, who, 
in his function of Chorus, is bound to maintain the 
religious view of the matter, suggests the thought, that 
the funeral honours paid to Polyneikes may have been 
due to supernatural agency. Kreon is greatly exas- 
perated by this suggestion, which he considers the 
height of folly: he attributes the deed to the watch- 
men, who, he thinks, have been bribed by a party among 
the citizens unfavourable to his authority: and he re- 
turns to his palace uttering the direst threats against 
the Sentinel, if he does not forthwith produce the 
offender. | 


IV. Στάσιμον mpwrov.—The Chorus sings of the wit 
and the works of man, and greets the approach of Anti- 
gone with anapzsts expressive of their extreme surprise 
at recognizing in her the audacious culprit. 


V. ᾿Επεισόδιον ‘Sevrepov.—Kreon, coming forth by 
chance from the palace, finds Antigone before the door, 


Esch. in Ctes. p. 65. Thucyd. vi. 18. Eurip. Bacch. 431. Plato, 
Resp. tv. p. 431, c. Ihave allowed the ayopaia φαυλότης of the first 
speech delivered by the Sentinel to appear in prose, with a mere 
soupron of Tragic rhythm in the cadences. 

¢2 
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and learns from the Sentinel, that, while the watchmen 
were blinded by a cloud of dust, she had returned from 
her concealment, and was caught by them in the act of 
renewing the covering of dust, which they had removed 
from the corpse. She avows and justifies what she has 
done. Kreon threatens her with death, and sends for 
Ismene, whom he considers as implicated in the crime. 
Upon this ensues a scene between the two sisters, in 
which Ismene claims a share in the destined fate of her 
sister, who, however, indignantly repudiates her as a 
partner in the deed or its consequences. Kreon sends 
them back by the left-hand door, which led to the 
prison, as well as to the women’s apartments, forcibly. 
expressing the thought, that imprisonment was the 
proper lot of their sex. Kreon probably remains on 
the stage, seated on his royal throne. 


VI. Στάσιμον δεύτερον.---- ΤῊ 6 Chorus expresses, in 
somewhat oracular language, the belief in the inevitable 
transmission of ancestral misfortunes, and in the uni- 
versal dominance among men of arn, or the principle of 
mischief. Some anapests accompany the approach of 
Hemon, from the left-hand parascenia, or the city, where 
he has overheard the sympathizing murmurs of the 
townsmen. 


VIL. ᾿Επεισόδιον tpitov.—The young Prince, who 
may be conceived as attired in a purple chlamys, and 
who would of course wear the sword with which he sub- 
sequently destroys himself, professes obedience to his 
father, but endeavours, by representing the opinions 
which he has heard generally expressed in the city, to 
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deter Kreon from carrying into execution the sentence 
of death which he had pronounced against Antigone. 
In the angry conversation which follows, Kreon loses all 
control over himself, and orders Antigone to be brought 
forth and slain on the spot before the eyes of Hxzmon, 
to whom she is betrothed. Upon this the latter leaves 
the stage by the right, signifying that he will lay hands 
upon himself, if Antigone is put to death; and after his 
departure, Kreon, although he remits, -on the suggestion 
of the Chorus, the punishment he had designed for 
Ismene, announces his intention of burying Antigone 
alive in one of his treasure-tombs, instead of submitting 
her to the public stoning announced in his proclamation. 
Upon this he returns to the palace. 


‘VIII. Στάσιμον tpirov—The Chorus briefly dis- 
cusses the power of love which can so triumph over the 
obligations of filial duty; and then, in sorrowful ana- 
pests, announces the return of Antigone, on her way 
to the living sepulchre.. 


IX. ᾿Επεισόδιον τέταρτον καὶ κομμὸς mpwros.—Anti- 
gone from the stage bewails her imminent and unnatu- 
ral death. The Chorus consoles her in anapezsts, and 
chides her in iambico-antispastic verse. Kreon comes 
forth, and, interrupting the kommos, bids the guards lead 
her away to the tomb-dungeon. Antigone, turning to 
the right, as though she had the scene of her imprison- 
ment before her eyes, addresses her grave, and justifies 
the deed which has brought her to it. A few anapzsts 
are recited by Kreon, the Chorus, and Antigone, as she 
is led away by the right-hand parascenia, Kreon takes 
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his seat on the throne, while the Chorus, looking after 
Antigone and still addressing her, sings the following ode. 


X. Στάσιμον réraprov.—Although the Chorus has 
fully acknowledged the guilt of Antigone in disobeying 
the King’s decree, it still maintains its functions as a 
vindicator of the religious rites to which she is a 
martyr; and in this stasimon selects three cases of per- 
sons confined in a similar way, in which there is a dis- 
tinct reference to the hope of the Chorus, that she may 
be delivered, and to their sense of Kreon’s impiety. 
Danaé was confined as Antigone was, but only to gain 
the greater glory. Lycurgus was similarly imprisoned, 
but he had impiously attacked religious rites. Kleo- 
patra was cruelly and wickedly immured, but she was 
liberated and avenged. There is here a gradation. 
All the city acknowledged thé glory of Antigone. The 
impiety of Kreon, like that of Lycurgus, and the cruel 
treatment of Antigone, like that of Kleopatra, must 
receive their acknowledgement also®, 


XI. ᾿Επεισόδιον réurrov.—Teiresias, the blind pro- 
phet, led by a boy, and attired in the reticulated upper- 
garment which indicated his office®, enters from the 


68 Bishop Thirlwall has not thought it necessary to remark that, 
according to the view which he has so ably developed in his Essay on 
the Irony of Sophocles (Philol. Mus. τι. p. 483, sqq.) this stasimon 
indicates the critical position in the play. Kreon seated on his throne, 
proudly contemplating the full accomplishment of his mandates, is on 
the eve of learning the disastrous consequences to which they had led. 
He stands at this very moment ἐπὶ ξυροῦ τύχης, ver. 963, and is about 
to be thoroughly involved (ver. 1277) in a dun as inextricable as that 
which punished the impiety of Lycurgus. 

69 J, Pollux, τιν. 116: ἀγρηνόν" τὸ δ᾽ ἦν πλέγμα ἐξ ἐρίων δικτυῶδες 
περὶ πᾶν τὸ σῶμα, ὃ Τειρεσίας ἐπεβάλλετο ἥ τις ἄλλος μάντις. “Mimum 
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left: for his augural throne was near the temple of For- 
tune in the city®, The seer announces to Kreon the 
11 omens, which he has observed, and which he attri- 
butes to the King’s double offence of keeping the dead 
unburied, and burying the living. Kreon insolently 
ascribes this warning to bribery; and Teiresias there- 
upon declares the visitations which are about to come 
upon the royal house, and the vengeance of the neigh- 
bouring cities, which will be provoked by the pollution 
brought to their altars. On his departure, the King, 
terrified by his dreadful vaticinations, resolves to go in 
person, and to undo all he has done, by burning the 
corpse of Polyneikes and releasing Antigone. He 
leaves the stage by the right-hand parascenia, followed 
by a number of attendants, bearing axes to cut down 
wood for the funeral pile. 


XII. ‘Opynorixov.—As the Senators move about on 
the thymele in a stately and solemn dance“, they im- 
plore Dionysus, the tutelary God of Thebes, to come 
from his favourite haunts in Phocis and Eubea, and to 


ἀγρηνῷ ejusmodi (nisi me forte fallit) indutum non agnovit Caylus 
Recueil d’ Antiquités, t. m1. tab. 76, p. 281, ubi Germani mastrucati 
efigiem arbitratur: similisque opinor exstat Hamilton Vas. Grec. ed. 
Neap. 1766, t. 1. tab. 59, et alibi. Divérsa tamen sententia de ἀγρηνῷ 
est Winckelmanni, Hist. de Vart. Vers. Gall. a. 1802, t. 1. p. 522.” 
Hase, in Steph. Thes. 8. v. 


60 Pausan. 1x. 16, 1. 


61 That this pair of strophes is not a stasimon, but a dancing-song, 
has been shown by Béckh, Antig. p. 280, sqq. “This appears,” says 
he, “partly from the contents and partly from the form. The 
Chorus hopes and wishes that Dionysus will come to their aid; this 
imparts a sort of merriment, which expresses itself very suitably in a 
tragic Ἐμμελεια: the Bacchic allusions also lead to movement, for 
Bacchanalian worship particularly favours the dance.” 
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relieve his mother-city from the violent plague under 
which it is labouring. 


XIII. "Εξοδος καὶ κομμὸς devtepos.—One of the 
King’s attendants returns, axe in hand, from the right, 
and announces the occurrence of a dreadful disaster— 
the suicidal death of Hamon. The Queen, Eurydike, 
who was coming forth to pray at the temple of Pallas, 
overhears this tale and faints away; but she soon re- 
covers herself, and appearing on the stage (in her 
royal robe, with its purple stripe)*®, calls upon the 
attendant to tell his story at length. The reader will 
perhaps recollect something very similar in the beautiful 
scene between Thecla and the Swedish officer®. Thus 
urged, the attendant proceeds with his dismal narrative, 
and informs the Queen that, after burning the body of 
Polyneikes, the King and his retinue had proceeded to 
the vault in which Antigone was entombed, and there 
discovered her hanging by her girdle, while Hemon 
was clinging to her body, in all the desperation of dis- 
appointed love. On Kreon’s entering the tomb, and 
entreating his son to leave the scene of death, Hemon 
draws his sword, and the King flies, thinking, as he had 
thought before (v. 743), that his son meditated parri- 
cide: but the unhappy youth is bent only on self- 

62 J, Pollux, tv. 118: παράπηχυ λευκὸν τῆς βασιλενούσης. cf. VII. 53: 
τὸ δὲ παράπηχυ ἱμάτιον ἦν τι λευκόν, πῆχυν πορφυροῦν ἔχον παρυφασ- 
a Schiller’s Wallenstein Aufzug. rv. Auftritt 10. 

6 Schol: οὐχ εἷλκε δὲ τὸ ξίφος κατὰ τοῦ πατρὸς, ὥσπερ ᾧετο" εἶπεν 
γὰρ ἄνω" ἡ δ᾽ οὖν ὀλεῖται, καὶ θανοῦσ᾽ ὀλεῖ τινα. ὁ ἄγγελος δὲ οὕτω 
νομίζων ἀγγέλλει. Aristotle seems to have thought that Sophocles 


intended to represent Kreon as the first object of Hsemon’s rage 
(Poet. c. 14), and he is followed by Béckh and Hermann. It appears 
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destruction, and stabs himself before the eyes of the 
King and his followers. Here again the reader, who 
is acquainted with the modern drama, will recollect a 
parallel. The closing scene in Romeo and Juliet has 
many points in common with this catastrophe. Eury- 
dike now leaves the stage without saying a word, and 
while the Attendant and the Chorus are indulging in 
gloomy forebodings as to her intentions, Kreon returns 
to the stage followed by his retinue, and bearing in his 
arms the dead body of his son. Before the kommos, or 
lamentation between him and the Chorus, has proceeded 
very far, a servant comes forth from the palace and 
announces the suicide of the Queen. Thereupon the 
scene opens, and, by means of the contrivance called 
ekkyklema, the dead body of Eurydike is wheeled for- 
ward, and the servant, standing by her side, holds up 
the sacrificial knife with which she had stabbed herself, 
and details her last words. This fresh stroke completes 
‘the misery of Kreon, and he is led from the stage into 
‘his palace, as the Chorus, in a few closing anapests, 
chant the blessings which spring from prudence, reli- 
gious reverence, and government of the tongue. 


§ 10. One of the most recent Editors of Sophocles 
—W. Dindorf—properly remarks that the true read- 


to me more natural to understand it as the Scholiast has done. The 
verb ἥἤμπλακε (v. 1200) shows that the Messenger is made to think, 
with Kreon, that the young Prince’s anger was, in the first instance, 
directed against his father. But the ethos of the passage should con- 
vince us that Hemon would not revenge himself upon his father 
otherwise than by slaying his only son before his eyes, just as Kreon 
had threatened to execute Antigone in the presence of her lover 
(v. 752). 
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ing of his Plays must be derived from three distinct 
sources,—the manuscript copies, the quotations in the 
old grammarians, and the commentaries of the Greek 
Scholiasts. At the present day, therefore, we need not 
go farther back than to the time when these sources of 
information first became fully available. Now the Scho- 
lia of the best Manuscript (that generally known as the 
Coden Laurentianus A) were first accurately copied by 
Peter Elmsley, and his transcripts were edited by Dr. 
Gaisford in 1825; and Elmsley’s collations of the same 
MS. and of others of less note, were ‘first published by 
Dr. Gaisford in .a variorum Edition of Sophocles, which 
appeared at Oxford in 1826, in two volumes 8vo. This 
Edition was also distinguished by a more accurate col- 
lection of citations from the Grammarians,—and the 
extracts from Suidas in particular were exhibited ac- 
cording to the readings of those MSS., of which Dr. 
Gaisford subsequently made such good use in his elabo- 
rate and splendid Edition of that Lexicographer. With 
regard, then, to the three sources from which we are 
to derive the true reading of Sophocles, we find our 
starting-point in the labours of Elmsley and Gaisford 
little more than twenty years ago. 

But if our first authentic collection of all the out- 
ward appliances of criticism is of so recent date, we 
may still more expect to find, in the publications respect- 
ing Sophocles which have subsequently appeared, the 
results of all that has been done by scholars for the 
correction and elucidation of his Dramas. And I think 
I may confidently affirm that the works in the subjoined 
list supply, either at first or at second hand, every ori- 
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ginal observation respecting the Antigone, which has 
hitherto been given to the world. At all events, if 
there is any other source of information, it is absolutely 
unknown to me. As I have wished the reader to see 
at one glance to what extent the text now before him 
differs from the MSS. hitherto known and collated, I 
have taken care to mark either with an obelus +, or 
with an asterisk *, every word for which there is not 
manuscript authority. The former mark represents the 
emendations which are due to previous commentators, 
the latter indicates my own conjectures. If it should 
appear to any critical reader that I have introduced a 
great number of alterations®, I must be allowed to state 
my conviction, that the corruptions of the text in this 
Play are long antecedent to any existing manuscripts, 
and that they seem to have sprung from the errors of 
some ancient ‘copyist, who confused a faulty and illegible 
text with marginal notes written in the same hand, or 
with similar and more easily deciphered words, in the 
immediate vicinity of passages in which he found a diffi- 
culty. I think also that I can still detect the traces of 
a peculiarity in the hand-writing of his original—espe- 
cially a tendency to confuse x, 7, and +. 


I. Sophoclis Tragedice Septem; ad optumorum exempla- 


65 The whole number of emendations by previous Scholars, 
which appear in the text of this edition of the Antigone is 80; and I 
have introduced about 30 corrections of my own. Several of them, 
however, especially of the older emendations, are merely orthogra- 
phical, and many of them do but little violence to the text. It may 
be unnecessary to mention that an Editor’s judgment must be held 
responsible for the emendations which he receives from others, no less 
than for those which are originated by himself. 
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rium fidem ac preecipue codicis vetustissimt Florentini emen- 
date, cum annotations tantum non integra Brunckit et Schaferi 
σέ aliorum selecta. Accedunt deperditarum tragediarum frag- 
menta. Oxontt, 1826. Vol. II. 8vo. 

This is the edition, which is generally known as Dr. 
Gaisford’s, and of which I have spoken above. 


II. Avausr Bocku, iiber die Antigone des Sophokles, 
(Abh, der K, Ak. d. Wiss.) Berlin, 1826, 1831. See below 
No. XII. 


III. WSophochs Antigona, codicum MSS. omniumque ex- 
emplarium scripture discrepantia enotata integra, cum scholiis 
vetustis, virorumque doctorum curis presse subnotatis, emendatior 
atque explicatior edita a Fr. Caroto WeEx. Lipsie, 1829, 
1831. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

This is the most complete Edition of the Antigone 
which has ever been published. The second volume 
contains Elmsley’s scholia, and copious selections from 
all the commentaries published up to that time. The 
Editor, who is an enthusiastic disciple of the well-known 
Editor of the @dipus Coloneus, Karl Reisig, is himself an 
acute and deeply-read scholar, and has thrown out many 
happy suggestions of his own. 


IV. Sophoclis Antigona ad optimorum librorum fidem 
recensuit σὲ brevibus notis instruxit Car. Gottlob Aug. Erfurdt. 
Editio™ tertta cum annotationibus GoporrepI HERMANNI. 
Lipsiw, 1830. 12mo. 

One of the best philological efforts of this veteran 
rival of the Porsonian school in England, and of the 
archeological school of Berlin and Gottingen. 
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V. Sophoclis Tragadie. Recognovit ac brevi annota- 
tione scholarum in usum instrucit Frivericus Nevius. Lip- 
sie, 1831. 8vo. 

Of this work I have made but little use. 


VI. Lexicon Sophoclewm adhibitis veterum explicationibus, 
grammaticorum notationibus, recentiorum doctorum commen- 
tarus composuit Fripericus Extenpt. Regimontii Prus- 
sorum, 1835. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

A painstaking and useful work, written by a zealous, 
but not very able, partizan of Lobeck and Hermann. 


ΝΠ. Ad Sophocls Tragedias annotationes GULIELMI 
DinporFu. Oxonit, 6 typographeo Clarendoniano, 1836. 8vo. 

This Commentary abounds in valuable suggestions, 
many of which I have adopted; but some of the emen- 
dations are hastily conceived, and not easily justifiable ; 
and there is too great a readiness to assume the exist- 
ence of interpolations. 


VIII. Sophochs Τγασωάίω. Recensuit et explanavit 
Epvarpus Wonperus. Vol. I. Sect. τιν. Contunens <Antigo- 
nam, Editio secunda multis locis emendata. Gotha, 1840. 8vo. 

This Editor exhibits a good deal of learning and 
judgment in his interpretations. His criticism follows 
at the heels of Dindorf. 


IX. Jahn’s Jahrbiicher f. Phil. 1842. Bd. 34, 1. pp. 
66—85. <A review of the last-named book by the late 
Dr. Adolphus Emper, reprinted in ApoLpH! EmpERi. 
Brunopolitani opuscula philologica et historica. Amicorum stu- 
dio collecta edidit F. G. Schneidewin. Gottinge, 1847. pp. 
246—268. 
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Of this review, the Editor of the latter collection 
asks in his preface: “ Quis negabit censuram Antigonz 
‘“Wunderianz pene juste editionis instar esse?” And I 
think there have been professed editions of the Play, 
which have contributed less to the correction of the 
text, and its elucidation. 


X. Metra Aischyli, Sophochs, Euripidis, σέ Aristophanis, 
descripta a GuLiELMO DinporFio. Oxonit, 1842. 


XI. The Antigone of Sophocles, with notes critical and 
explanatory, and adapted to the use of Schools and Univer- 
sities, by T. MitonEy, M.A. late Fellow of Sidney-Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Oxford, 1842. 8vo. 

Mr. Mitchell acquired considerable reputation some 
years ago by an Essay prefixed to his translation of 
Aristophanes; but his subsequent labours have not 
tended to establish his fame as a judicious or accurate 
scholar. This Edition of the Antigone is little more 
than a compilation, in which he is chiefly guided by 
Wunder and Dindorf. One thought, by which he is 
haunted, does appear to me very original—namely, that 
we are entitled to expect special allusions to the Sacred 
Writings in this Play, because the scene is laid in a 
country the inhabitants of which claimed a Phenician 
descent! (See his notes on wv. 265, 582, 856.) 


AIT. Des Sophokles Antigone, Griechisch und Deutsch, 
herausgegeben von Auaust Βόσκη, Nebdst zwet Abhandlungen 
ber diese Tragédie im ganzen und iiber einzelne Stelle dersel- 
ben. Berlin, 1843. 8vo. 

This is a republication, with additions, of the two 
well-known and valuable Essays cited above, No. IL, 
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appended to a new edition and translation of the text, 
of which it is sufficient to say, that they are worthy of 
the high reputation of their author. 


XIII. Die neueste Antigonehiteratur von Gustav Wo .rFr. 
(Zeitschrift f. d. Alterthumswissenschaft, 1846, Numbers 78, 
79, 80, 93, 94.) 

An useful and intelligent review of some recent works 
respecting the Antigone. 


I think it right to add, that I have purposely ab- 
stained from even looking into any English version of 
this Play. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥ͂Σ ANTITONH. 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


SOPH. ANT. B 


TA TOY ΔΡΑΜΑΤΟΣ TPOSOA. 


ANTITONH. 

ΙΣΜΗΝΗ. 

ΧΟΡΟΣ ΘΗΒΑΙΩΝ ΓΕΡΟΝΊΩΝ. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

®YAAE. 

AIMON. 

TEIPESIA®. 

ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 

ΕΥ̓ΡΥΔΙΚΗ. 

ΕΞΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


ANTIGONE. 

ISMENE. 

CHORUS OF THEBAN SENATORS. 
KREON, KING OF THEBES. 

A SENTINEL. 

HHEMON, KREON’S SON. 
TEIRESIAS, 

A MESSENGER. 

EURYDIKE, KREON’S WIFE. 

AN ATTENDANT. 


Guards and Slaves of Kreon; Female Attendants of Eurydtke. 


Scxeng. Before the King’s Palace at Thebes. 


Β 2 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


Α. ΠΡΟΛΟΓΟΣ. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


9 , ’ 
Q ΚΟΙΝῸΝ αὐτάδελφον ᾿Ισμήνης κάρα, 
4Φ Ψ ~ σι 
ap οἶσθ᾽, tore Ζεὺς τῶν ἀπ᾽ Οἰδίπουν κακῶν 
« ~ > 4 σ΄ ww 4 > 
ὁποῖον οὐχὶ νῷν ἔτι ζώσαιν τελεῖ 3 
δὲ A vw » 3 a w °° % A wv 
οὐδὲν yap our αλύγεινον, οὔτ * ἁτὴν aryov, 
ΜΝ » ᾽ 4 vw > wf ’ ᾽ « ~ > 
OUT αἰσχρον; OUT ἄτιμον ἐσθ, οποιον ou δ 
΄“- ΄- x, A Ψ ΄- 
τῶν σῶν Te καμῶν οὐκ OTWT ἐγὼ κακῶν. 
σ΄" σῷ 4 a ’ 
καὶ νῦν τί τοῦτ᾽ αὖ φασὶ πανδήμῳ πόλει 
a ~ 9 
κήρνγμα θεῖναι τὸν στρατηγὸν -αρτίως ; 
v >? LA , 
ἔχεις Tt, κεισήκουσας ; ἢ σε λανθάνει 


πρὸς τοὺς φίλους στείχοντα τῶν exOpwy κακά; 10 


IZMHNH. 
® 4 4 Ld 4 ”~ ’ ᾽ I 
ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐδεὶς μῦθος, ᾿Αντιγόνη, φίλων 


3 a 4 Ν Ν 
YpP- O, τι. YP: ατῆς aTep. 


ANTIGONE. 


I. PROLOGUE. 
Antigone and Ismene enter from the left-hand door in the Proscenium. 


ANTIGONE. 


ἸΘΜΈΝΕ, dear in very sisterhood, 

Know’st thow that Zeus, for us while yet we live, 
Fulfils,—in what sort does he not—the evils 
That flow from QC£dipus? For there is nothing 
That causes pain or tends to mischief—nothing 
That inly shames, or outwardly degrades, 

Of such sort, that in thine and my misfortunes 
I have not seen it manifest. And now 

What is this herald’s message, which, they say, 
Our leader has this very morn put forth 

To all the populace who throng the city? 

Is’t known to thee, and hast thou lent an ear? 
Or, by thee all unheeded, does the malice 

Of enemies come up against thy friends? 


ISMENE. 


To me indeed, Antigone, no tale 


ΑΝΤΙΓΌΝΗ. [12---86.ὕ 


wn? τὸν ΜΝ » ᾽ Ἢ a ᾿ ᾽ Ψ 
οὔθ᾽ ἡδὺς, οὔτ᾽ adryewos ἵκετ᾽, e& ὅτου 
~ ~ a 
δυοῖν ἀδελφοῖν ἐστερήθημεν δύο, 
~ e e ’ ~ he 
μιᾳ θανόντων NUE pg διπλῆ χερὶ 
ἐπεὶ δὲ φροῦδός ἐστιν ᾿Αργείων στρατὸς 15 
9 ) a a ear > « PD 
ὃν νυκτὶ τῇ VUD, οὐδὲν old ὑπέρτερον 


Μ » ® ~ ~ ww » » ὕ 
οὔτ εὐτυχοῦυσα μάλλον ovT ατωμένη. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ͂. 
ἤδη καλῶς, καί σ᾽ ἐκτὸς αὐλείων πυλῶν 


a a 9 fy? e , , 
τοῦδ᾽ "εἵνοκ ἀξέπεμπον, ws μονὴ κλυοις. 


ΙΣΜΗΝΗ. 


τί δ᾽ ἔστι; δηλοῖς γαρ τι καλχαίνουσ᾽ ἔπος. 20) 


ANTITONH. 
9 a ’ ~ a ’ , 
ov yap ταῴου νῷν Tw κασιγνήτω Kpewr, 
ἢ , v 
τὸν μὲν TpoTicas, τὸν δ᾽ ἀτιμάσας ἔχει: 
4 e ’ A 
᾿Ετεοκλέα μὲν, ws λέγουσι, σὺν δίκῃ, 
* προσθεὶς δίκαια, καὶ νόμῳ, κατὰ χθονὸς 
~ 4 w a 
ἔκρυψε, τοῖς ἔνερθεν ἔντιμον νεκροῖς" 25 
τὸν δ᾽ ἀθλίως θανόντα Πολυνείκους νέκυν 
᾽ ~ +4 » 4 A A 
αστοῖσί φασιν ἐκκεκηρύχθαι τὸ μὴ 
τάφῳ καλύψαι, μηδὲ κωκῦσαί τινα, 
~ Ν ww ~ 
ἐᾶν δ᾽. ἄκλαυτον, ἄταφον, οἰωνοῖς “γλυκὺν 
θησαυρὸν, εἰσορῶσι πρὸς χάριν βορᾶς. 30 
~ , A ry 4 ’ δ ‘ 
τοιαῦτα act Tov ἄγαθον Κρέοντα coi 
[ 4 ’ 4 9 a νυ 9 Wf 
KaMOl, λόγω ‘yap Kaye, κηρυξαντ᾽ ἔχειν, 
καὶ δεῦρο νεῖσθαι ταῦτα τοῖσι μὴ εἰδόσιν 
- , : ἜΣ “ιν Ν 
σαφὴ προκηρύξοντα' καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἄγειν 
᾽ e 9 er 9 s A A a “ « 
οὐχ ὡς παρ οὐδέν᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ὃς av τούτων τι δρᾷ, 3: 
’ ~ 4 » , 
φονον προκεῖσθαι δημόλευστον ἐν πόλει. 


19 yp. οὕνεκ᾽. δ yp. χρησθεὶς δικαίᾳ. 


ANTIGONE. 


Touching our friends,—be it of joy or sorrow,— 
Has come, since we two lost our brethren twain 
On the same day by a twin murder slain. | 
But since the Argive host this night departed, 

I have it yet to learn if farther still 

Good luck or mischief has been active for me. 


ANTIGONE. 
I knew “twas so: and therefore did I bring thee 
Without the court, that thou alone might’st listen. 


ISMENE. 
What ist? for sure some tidings stir thee thus. 


ANTIGONE. 
What! has not Kreon—when our sister-love 
Might challenge equal sepulture for both 
Of our departed brethren,—one of them 
Pre-eminently honoured, and the other 
Foully disgraced? Eteokles, they tell me, 
The dues of justice with just rites augmenting, 
And following all the usages, he buried 
Deep in the ground, invested with the honours 
Which grace the dead below: but Polyneikes, 
Who lies where he so miserably fell,— 
They say a proclamation to the people 
Forbids that any man should veil his corpse 
Within the tomb, or utter wailings for him; 
But ‘orders that he lie unwept, unburied, 
A welcome store of food laid up for birds 
Whenso their greedy eyes desire a banquet. 
Such is the proclamation, which, they’ say, 
Good Kreon hath set forth for thee and me— 
Aye—e’en for me, I tell thee—and to those 
Who know it not, they say he cometh here 
Himself to make his edict clearly known. 
, He holds this matter in no small account, 
But whoso doeth any one of these things, 
His death by public stoning 1s decreed. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [37—55. 


d A a A ’ , 
οὕτως ἔχει σοι ταῦτα, Kai δείξεις τάχα, 
εἴτ᾽ εὐγενὴς πέφυκας, εἴτ᾽ ἐσθλῶν κακή. 
IZMHNH. 
τί δ, ὦ ταλαίφρων, εἰ TAO ἐν τούτοις, ἐγὼ 
λύουσ᾽ ἂν ἢ ᾿φάπτουσα προσθείμην πλέον ; 40 
ANTITONH. 
᾽ ’ A 4 4 
εἰ ξυμπονήσεις καὶ ξυνεργάσει, σκόπει. 
ΙΣΜΗΝΗ. 


΄“ ἢ 4 ~ ® a 
ποῖόν τι κινδύνευμα ; ποῦ “γνώμης ποτ᾽ εἷ; 


ANTITONH. 


» δ A \ "ὃ ~ , 
et TOV VEK POV ξὺν ΤΉ € κουφιεις χβρι. 


ΙΣΜΗΝΗ. 


2 a , ® > soe ’ 
n γάρ νοεῖς θαπτειν ofp, αἀπόῤρητον πόλει; 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
τὸν “γοῦν ἐμὸν καὶ τὸν σὸν, qv σὺ μὴ θέλῃς, 45 


ἀδελφόν. ou yap δὴ προδοῦσ᾽ ἁλώσομαι. 


IZMHNH. 


φ , , , , 
w σχετλία, Κρέοντος αἀντειρήκοτος ; 


ANTITONH. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν αὐτῷ τῶν ἐμῶν εἴργειν μέτα. 
ΙΣΜΗΝΗ. 
Ν Η, 4 ? , a 
οἴμοι" Ppovycov, ὦ κασιγνήτη, πατὴρ 
ὡς νῷν ἀπεχθὴς δυσκλεής. τ᾿ ἀπώλετο, 50 
a 9 | a 9 o ~ 
προς αυτοφωρὼν αμπλακηματων διπλᾶς 
ὄψεις ἀράξας αὐτὸς αὐτουργῷ χερί; 
ἔπειτα μήτηρ καὶ γυνὴ, διπλοῦν ἔπος, 
πλεκταῖσιν ἀρτάναισι λωβᾶται βέίον' 


τρίτον δ ἀδελφὼ δύο μίαν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν 55 


ANTIGONE. 


Thou knowest all: and thou wilt show betimes 
Whether thou hast an innate nobleness, 
Or art the base-born child of high-born sires. 


ISMENE. 
’What—ah! unhappy—if ’tis so, could 7 
Effect for good by doing or undoing? 


ANTIGONE. 
Bethink thee—wilt thou share the work and toil ? 


ISMENE. 
In what bold deed? tell me, I pray, thy drift. 


ANTIGONE. 
Wilt aid this hand of mine to lift the corpse ? 


ISMENE. 
And wouldst thou bury whom the state proscribes ἢ 


ANTIGONE. 
Proscribed or not, my brother and thine too, 
Though it mislike thee. J will ne’er renounce him. 


ISMENE. 
O daring maid—when Kreon has forbidden ? 


ANTIGONE. 
He has no right to keep me from my brother. 


ISMENE. 
Ah me! consider, sister, how detested 
And blasted with ill fame our father fell, 
When for his self-detected sinfulness 
He pierced his eyes with suicidal hand. 
And then his mother-wife—a double name— 
With twisted nooses made away her life. 
Thirdly, our brothers both upon one day 





10 


ΑΝΤΙΓΌΝΗ. [56—8o. 


3 a 4 a 

αὐτοκτονοῦντε Ta ταλαιπώρω, μόρον 
ἢ , ® 9 ’ ~ 

κοινὸν κατειργᾶσαντ temradAnAow χεροῖν. 
a“ > ’ 4 A 9 , 
νῦν δ᾽ αὖ mova δὴ νὼ λελειμμένα, σκόπει; 
“ ’ > NP , ». » ἢ 
ὅσῳ κακιστ᾽ ολουμεθ', εἰ νόμου βίᾳ 

“~ é A > ’ 
ψῆφον τυράννων ἥ κρατὴη παρέξιμεν. 60 
i 9 9 a“ A a ἣ - 3 d 
αλλ evvoery χρὴ τοῦτο MEV, yuVaLy ὅτι 
Ψ ε ᾿ς δ δ 
εῴυμεν, ὡς πρὸς avdpas ov μαχουμένα 
Ψ 9 d > » ’ > 9 , 
ἔπειτα δ᾽, οὕνεκ ἀρχομεσθ εκ κρεισσόνων 

ἢ ΄“ “9 Ε] o Ψ ~ ry 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀκούειν κἄτι τῶνδ᾽ αλγίονα. 
9 A A ¢ ᾽ a ‘ e ‘ A 
Θγὼ μὲν OVY αἰτοῦσα τοὺς ὑπὸ χθονος 65 
J ἵ ; 4 (ὃ 
ξύγγνοιαν ἴσχειν, ὡς βιάζομαι τάδε, 

a a , ~ , A A 
τοῖς ev τέλει βεβῶσι πείσομαι. τὸ yap 


A Ν ~ 
περισσὰ πράσσειν, οὐκ ἔχει νοῦν οὐδένα. 


ANTITONH. 
Ν 4 , ’ ,»4 , ν 
οὔτ᾽ ἂν κελεύσαιμ, οὔτ᾽ av, et θελοις ETL 
’ 3 ~ 9 oN δέ ὃ ’ , 
πράσσειν, ἐμὸν Ὕ ἂν NoEwWS ὀβφῆς META. 70 
3 3 e ~ ~ 9 
ἀλλ᾽ ἴσθ᾽ {ποίᾳ σοι δοκεῖ. κεῖνον δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
’ , ~ , ~ 
θαψω. καλὸν μοι τοῦτο ποιουσῃ θανεῖν. 
3 ~ 
φίλη μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ κείσομαι, φίλον μέτα, 
“ , a ee , , 
ὅσια Tavoupyynoag’ eet πλείων χρονος, 
A “ 9 > 0 “a , “- 9 , Μ 
ὃν δεῖ μ ἀρέσκειν τοῖς κάτω, τῶν ἐνθάδε. 75 
x OA 4 >. ’ , \ δ᾽ » ὃ a 
ἐκεῖ Yap Gel κείσομαι᾽ σοὶ ὃ εἰ δοκεῖ, 
4 “- a wv » » , » 
τὰ τῶν θεῶν ἔντιμ ατιμάσασ exe. 
IZMHNH. 
> v4 > 9 ~ ay 
ἐγὼ μὲν οὐκ ἄτιμα ποιοῦμαι" TO δὲ 
“A = Wf 9 , 
βίᾳ πολιτῶν δρᾷν, ἔφυν ἀμήχανος. 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
4 , A wv 9 . AA \ 
σὺ μὲν τάδ᾽ ἂν 7 povxot ° eryyw dé én τάφον 80 


71 


- ΎΡ. ἐπ᾽ ἀλλήλοιν. ὙΡρ. ὁποῖα σοι. 


ANTIGONE. I] 


Slain mutually, wretched pair! have wrought 
A kindred death by one another’s hands. 

Now we are left alone: and oh! bethink thee 
How much the worst of all our fate will be, 

If we, the law defying, set at nought 

The sovereign will and mandate of our ruler. 
But it were well to bear in mind that we 

Are women born, and must not fight with men. 
And then that overruling power ‘compels us 

To hear both these and still more grievous edicts. 
I then, beseeching my departed friend 

To pardon me, as I have not my will, 

Must yield obedience to authority. 

For to attempt without the power to do, 

Is but a poor significance of wisdom. 


ANTIGONE. 
No more will I exhort thee: no!—and if 
Thou wouldst it now, it would not pleasure me 
To have thee as a partner in the deed. 
Be’ what it liketh thee to be, but I 
Will bury him; and shall esteem it honour 
To die in the attempt: dying for him, 
Loving with one ‘who loves me I shall lie, 
After a holy deed of sin: the time 
Of the world’s claims upon me may not mate 
With what the grave demands: for there my rest 
Will be for everlasting! If it likes thee 
Go on degrading all the Gods esteem ! 


ISMENE. 
Nay J degrade no rite: but lack the skill 
To contravene the edicts of the state. 


ANTIGONE. 
Then take thee that pretext: but I will go 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [81--ΟΥ. 


χώσουσ᾽. ἀδελφῷ φιλτάτῳ πορεύσομαι. 
IZMHNH. 
οἴμοι ταλαίνης, ὡς ὑπερδέδοικά σου. 
ANTITONH. 
an t “ou προτάρβει' τὸν σὸν ἐξόρθον πότμον. 
ΙΣΜΗΝΗ. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὖν προμηνύσης γε τοῦτο μηδενὶ 
Toupryov' κρυφῆ δὲ κεῦθε᾽ σὺν δ᾽ αὕτως ἐγω. 85 
ANTITONH. 
οἴμοι" καταύδα. πολλὸν ἐχθίων ἔσει 
συγῶσ᾽. ἐὰν μὴ πᾶσι κηρύξης τάδε. 
IZMHNH. 
θερμὴν ἐπὶ ψυχροῖσι καρδίαν ἔχεις. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
ἀλλ᾽ οἵδ᾽ ἀρέσκουσ᾽, οἷς μάλισθ᾽ ἁδεῖν με χρή. 
ΙΣΜΗΝΗ. 
ei καὶ δυνήσει Ὑ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἀμηχάνων ἐρᾷς. 90 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ͂. 


9 “ d δὴ 4 ’ ’ 
οὐκοῦν, ὅταν on py σθένω, πεπαύσομαι. 


IZMHNH. 

ἀρχὴν δὲ θηρᾷν οὐ πρέπει τἀμήχανα. 

ANTITONH, 
εἰ ταῦτα λέξεις, ἐχθαρεῖ μὲν ἐξ ἐμοῦ, 
{έἐχθρᾷ δὲ τῷ θανόντι προσκείσει δίκη. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔα με καὶ τὴν ἐξ ἐμοῦ δυσβουλίαν 95 
παθεῖν τὸ δεινὸν τοῦτο. πείσομαι γὰρ οὐ 
τοσοῦτον οὐδὲν, ὥστε μὴ οὐ καλῶς θανεῖν. 


88. yp. μή μου. * vp. éxOpa. 


ANTIGONE. 13 
To heap a funeral mound for my dear brother. 


ISMENE. 
Ah me! unhappy! how I fear for thee. 


ANTIGONE. 


Fear not for me: set thine own fortunes right. 


ISMENE. 


At least to no man tell the deed beforehand, 
But keep it hid: and I will hold my peace. 


ANTIGONE. 


Ha! speak it out to all: by far more hateful 
To me will be thy silence than thy blabbing. 


ISMENE. 
Thy heart is hot upon a chilling business. 


ANTIGONE. 
I know I please whom most I ought to please. 


ISMENE. 
Aye: if thou couldst: thy wish transcends thy power. 


ANTIGONE. 
When that my power has failed, the attempt is o’er. 


ISMENE. 
But why pursue the impossible at all? 


ANTIGONE. 
Thus speaking, thou wilt but incur my hatred: 
The dead too will regard thee as his foe. 
Then suffer me, imprudent as I am, 
To meet this menaced evil. Come what will, 
It cannot take from me—a noble death ! 
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ANTITONH. [98 —116. 


é 


IZSMHNH. 
ἀλλ᾽, εἰ δοκεῖ σοι, στεῖχε᾽ τοῦτο δ᾽ ἴσθ᾽, ὅτι 


ἄνους μὲν ἔρχει; τοῖς φίλοις δ᾽ ὀρθῶς φίλη. 


B. ΠΑΡΟΔΟΣ. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


᾿ΑΚΤῚΣ αἀελίον, τὸ κἀλ- στροφὴ α΄. 
λιστον ἑπταπύλῳ φανὲν 

Θήβᾳ τῶν πρότερων φαος, 

ἐφάνθης ποτ᾽, ὦ χρυσέας 

ἁμέρας βλέφαρον, 

Διρκαίων ὑπὲρ ῥεέθρων μολοῦσα, 

τὸν λεύκασπιν +t Apyéiov 

gota βάντα πανσαγίᾳ, 

φυγάδα πρόδρομον ὀξυτέρῳ 


a ~ 
κινήσασα χαλινῳ, 


ὃν ἐφ᾽ ἁμετέρᾳ γᾷ Πολυνείκης, σύστημα α΄. 
ἀρθεὶς νεικέων ἐξ ἀμφιλόγων, 
ἤγειρεν ὁ δ᾽ εἰς γᾶν, αἰετὸς ὥς, 
ὀξέα κλάζων ὑπερέπτα, 
λευκῆς χιόνος πτέρυγι στεγανός, 
πολλῶν μεθ᾽ ὅπλων, 


’ ε , , 
ξίν θ᾽ Ἱπποκόμοις κορυθεσσι. 


"04 yp. ᾿Αργόθεν. "8 vp. ὁξ. Kr. αἰετὸς εἷς γᾶν ὡς ὑ. 


100 


105 


110 


115 


ANTIGONE. 15 


ISMENE. 


Go, if thou art resolved: and know, I hold thee 
Foolish indeed, but still a peerless friend ! 


(Ismene returns to the palace: Antigone goes off on the right 
by the Parascenia. The Chorus immediately enters the or- 
chestra by the lower side entrance on the left.) 


Il. PARODOS. 


CHORUS. 
STROPHE I. 
Beam of the sun, the fairest light 


That ever shone on Theba, seven-gated ! 

At length thou comest, eye of golden day, 
Careering o’er the fountain-streams of Dirke ! 
For thou, with bridle still more keenly shaken, 
Hast urged to flight before the flymg van 

The Argive hero of the argent shield, 

March as he might in garniture of mail. 


(Anapesstic Movement.) 


Whom Polyneikes against our country, 

Roused by the nicest of quarrels, had mustered, 
And as an eagle terribly shrieking, 

With a soaring swoop he alighted. 

White as the snow were the pinions that clothed him! 
Many his bucklers 

And his helmets crested with horse-hair ! 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΕ. Γ117--140. 


A , 
στὰς δ᾽ ὑπὲρ μελάθρων, + povw- ἄντιστ. a. 
9 A , 
σαισιν αμφιχανων κυκλῳ 
’ e , 4 
λογχαις ewramuAov στομα, 
Ν 
ἔβα, πρίν ποθ᾽ ἀμετέρων 120 
αἱμάτων γγένυσιν 
“A , 
πλησθῆναί re, καὶ στεφάνωμα πύργων 
a » σ΄, 
πευκάενθ Ἥφαιστον ἐλεῖν. 
τοῖος ἀμφὶ var ἐτάθη 
4 wv 
πάταγος “Apeos, ἀντιπάλῳ 125 


δυσχείρωμα δράκοντι. 


Ζεὺς “γὰρ μεγάλης γλώσσης κόμπους αντισύστ. a. 
ε , e ’ 9 δὼ 
υπερεχθαίρει' καί σῴας ἐσιδὼν 

-« ..»ν, 
πολλῷ ρεύυματι προσνισσομένους 
χρυσοῦ, * καναχῇ θ᾽ * ὑπερόπλους, 180 
παλτῷ ῥιπτεῖ πυρὶ, βαλβίδων 

ἐπ᾿ ἄκρων ἤδη 


νίκην ὁρμώντ᾽ ἀλαλάξαι. 


ἀντίτυπᾳ δ᾽ ἐπὶ γᾷ πέσε τανταλωθεὶς στροφὴ β΄. 
πυρφόρος, ὃς τότε μαινομένᾳ ξὺν ὁρμᾷ 135 
βακχεύων ἐπέπνει 
ῥιπαῖς ἐχθίστων ἀνέμων. 
εἶχε δ᾽ ἄλλᾳ τὰ μὲν, 
Τἄλλα δ᾽ ex ἄλλοις ἐπενώμα στυφελίζων 
μέγας "Αρης 
δεξιόσειρος. 140 


"7 yp. φονίαισιν. 19 yp. Kavayns ὑπεροπτίας. 
138 A \ ow \ 9) 3 ,ἢ 
Ὑρ. τὰ uev aAAQ, TA δ᾽ ἐπ᾽. 


ANTIGONE. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


And having taken his stand above our roofs, 
Ravening with spears eager for death 
Around the outlets of the seven portals, 
Away he went before his Jaws were glutted 
With Theban blood, 

Before the flame of torches 

Had caught our circling coronet of towers. 
Such and so loud the Martial clatter 
Which pealed about him as he fled— 

No easy task to grapple with it! 

The Dragon was his match in war. 


(Anapestic Movement.) 


Zeus exceedingly hateth the boastings of 
Misproud language: and soon as he saw them, 
In a swollen torrent of gold advancing, 

And proud in the rattle of armour, 

Forth flew his brandisht bolt at the foe, who, 
Scaling our ramparts, 

Was beginning the pean of conquest. 


STROPHE II. 


Thrown from our walls against the solid earth, 
Torch in hand, he fell, 

Who then with frantic impulse raging 

Hurtled in angry hurricanes against us. 

So went the war with him! 

Elsewhere great Ares others 

Roughly entreated, on the right 

Our tug of battle aiding. 


SOPH, ANT. C 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [141—161. 


@ . 3 > « ’ 
ἑπτὰ λοχαγοὶ γὰρ εφ ἑπτὰ πύλαις συστημα. β΄. 
, f ἢ Sf f 
ταχθέντες ἴσοι πρὸς ἴσους, ἔλιπον 
, 
Ζηνὶ τροπαίῳ πάγχαλκα τέλη" 
~ ~ a e 
πλὴν τοῖν στυγεροῖν, ὦ πατρὸς ἐνὸς 
μητρός τε μιᾶς φύντε, καθ᾽ αὐτοῖν 145 
~ v 
δικρατεῖς λόγχας στήσαντ΄, ἔχετον 


~ ’ , of 
κοινοῦ θανατον μέρος ἄμφω. 


ἀλλὰ yap a μεγαλώνυμος ἦλθε Nixa ἀντ. β΄. 
τᾷ πολναρμάτῳ ἀντιχαρεῖσα Ona, 
ἐκ μὲν δὴ πολέμων 150 
τῶν νῦν θέσθε λησμοσύναν, 
θεῶν δὲ ναοὺς χοροῖς 
παννυχίοις πάντας ἐπέλθωμεν᾽ ὁ Θήβας δ᾽ ἐλελίχθων 


{Βάκχιος ἄρχοι. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅδε yap δὴ βασιλεὺς χώρας ἀντισύστ. β΄. 155 
Κρέων ὁ Μενοικέως [ft νέον εἰληχὼς 

apynv,| νεοχμὸς νεαραῖσι θεῶν 

ἐπὶ συντυχίαις χωρεῖ; τίνα oy 

μῆτιν ἐρέσσων, ὅτι σύγκλητον 

τήνδε γερόντων προὔθετο λέσχην» 160 
κοινῷ κηρύγματι πέμψας; 


4 vo. Βακχεῖος. 66 yo. Kp. ὁ M. veoypos x.7.A. 


ANTIGONE. 


(Anapestic Movement.) 


For seven at seven portals contending, 
Chief against chief, each left to his foeman 
His armour of bronze as a trophy for Zeus, 
Save those two implacable brothers, who 
Born of one father and mother, with lances 
Equal in victory, foined till they shared 

In the fratricide’s portion together. 


ANTISTROPHE 1]. 


But now that Victory of mighty name 

Has come to Theba, rich in cars, with joyous cheer, 
Forget the wars that now no longer rage, 

And seek we all the temples of the Gods, 

With choirs that last the live-long night, 

And be the shaker of the Theban land,— 
Bacchus,—our dance’s leader ! 


(Anapeestic Movement.) 
Lo he approaches—the King of our country, 
Kreon, the son of Mencekeus; [the vacant 
Throne he ascended e’en now, and] his rule is 
New as the fates which the Gods have provided. 
What counsel revolving summons he here 
This Senate to list to his words,—each elder 
By the voice of the herald convening? 
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(While ‘this ‘movement is singing Kreon enters from the middle 
door with a long train of attendants, and having taken his 


seat on the throne, addresses the Chorus.) 


σφ 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. Γ162---188. 


Γ. EMELZOAION ΠΡΩΤΟΝ. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

Ν ‘ A ‘ ’ a 
ANAPES, ta μεν δὴ πόλεος ἀσφαλῶς θεοὶ, 
~ a WwW ’ 
πολλῷ σάλῳ σείσαντες, ὠρθωσαν παλιν 

4 ~ , A ~ s , 
ὑμᾶς δ᾽ ἐγὼ πομποῖσιν ἐκ πάντων δίχα 
4 > ¢« @ ~ 4 
ἐστειλ ἱκεσθαι' τοῦτο μὲν, τὰ Λαΐον 
ἢ δ \ > ’ >) δι ον 
σέβοντας εἰδὼς εὖ θρόνων ἀεὶ κράτη 
~ 9 ? e 9 ᾽ Ν 
τοῦτ᾽ αὖθις, ἡνίκ᾽ Οἰδίπους ὦρθου πόλιν, 
3 , 9 3 ‘ 4 
Kamel διώλετ᾽, αμφὶ τοὺς κείνων ert 
Τὰ ’ 3 “ὃ ’ 
παιὸας μένοντας ἐμπέοοις φρονήμασιν. 
Ψ ? 4 ᾿ «a \) ὃ a“ , / 
OT οὺν ἐκεινοι πρὸς διπλῆς μοίρας μίαν 
9 « » wf , ’ ἢ 
καθ᾽ ἡμέραν wrovTo, παίσαντες τε καὶ 
’ 9 4 A 4 
πληγέντες αὐτοχειρι σὺν μιάσματι, 
᾽ ‘ ’ δὴ , ‘ θ , Ν 
eyw κρατὴ on πάντα καὶ Gpovous ἔχω 
’ > » a a ᾽ ’ 
γένους κατ αγχιστέια τῶν ολωλοτων. 
» » δὲ 4 9 ὃ 4 id θ ~ 
ἀμήχανον de παντὸς avopos εκμαθεὶῖν 
, ‘ / ‘ , \ A 
ψυχήν τε καὶ φρόνημα καὶ “γνώμην, πρὶν ἂν 
s “- A , 3 ‘ a 
apxais Te Kal νομοισιν evtpi3ys φανῇ, 
> 1 Φ a "A? , 
ἐμοὶ yap, ὅστις πᾶσαν evOuvwy πόλιν, 
~ » + d ’ 
μὴ τῶν ἀρίστων ἅπτεται βουλευμάτων, 
9 9 9 ’ a 9 a Ν 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ φόβου του Ὑλῶσσαν 7 eykAnoas ἔχει, 
᾽ ἴω td “~ 
κάκιστος εἶναι νῦν Te καὶ πάλαι δοκεῖ" 
A , ᾿ d 3 Α “" ε ~ ’ 
καὶ μείζον᾽ ὅστις ἀντὶ τῆς αὐτοῦ πάτρας 
~ 9 “~ , 
φίλον νομίζει, τοῦτον οὐδαμοῦ λόγω. 
bd 4 3 4 4 e ’ >, 84 wa , 4 
eyw yap, Ἰστω Zevs 0 πανθ ορῶν aei, 
wf > 4 , ἣ ww ¢ a 
OUT ἂν σιωπήσαιμι THY ἄτην ορῶν 
3 ~ 8 ΄ῪΝ 
στείχουσαν ἀστοῖς avTi τῆς σωτηρίας; 
" »4 » of ~ ‘ 
ovr ἂν φίλον ποτ ἄνδρα δυσμενῆ χθονος 
3 ΄- ~ S ad 
θείμην ἐμαυτῷ, τοῦτο “γιγνώσκων, ὅτι 


180 yp. ἐγκλείσας. 


4 


170 


175 


180 


185 


ANTIGONE. 


Ill. FIRST EPISODE. 


KREON. 
Sirs, for the vessel of the state, the Gods 
Had tossed us in a stormy surge, and now 
Have righted us again and made us safe. 
But you by messengers have I speeded here 
To secret council ; first, because I knew 
How well ye ever held in reverence 
The enthroned power of Laius; then again, 
While Gdipus maintained the city’s weal, 
And after he was gone, ye still continued 
Good subjects to the children of that house. 
Well: now that they by a twin fate have fallen 
On one day, each the smiter and the stricken, 
Stained with the fratricide’s blood-guiltiness, 
I all that power, I that throne possess, 
On claims of nearest kindred to the dead. 
There is no man whose soul and will and meaning 
Stand forth as outward things for all to see, 
Till he has shown himself by practice versed 
In ruling under law and making laws. 
As to myself—it is and was of old 
My fixed belief, that he is vile indeed 
Who when the general state his guidance claims 
Dares not adhere to wisest policy, 
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But keeps his tongue locked up for fear of somewhat. 


Him too I reckon nowhere who esteems 

A private friend more than his father-land. 

For I,—may Zeus who ever seeth all things 

Witness my words,—I would not hold my peace, 

If, as the price of my peculiar safety, 

1 saw my citizens unwittingly 

Exposed to onslaught from the public mischief ; 
Nor would I“er count among my friends 

My country’s enemy: for well I know, 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. Γ189---9 14. 


᾽ 4 ε , ‘ , Ν 
ἥδ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ σώζουσα, καὶ ταύτης ἔπι 
/ ~ ’ 
πλέοντες ὀρθῆς τοὺς φίλους ποιούμεθα. 
“ 9 Ld ‘ ’ ’ δ᾽ ’ 
τοιοισὸ ἐγὼ νόμοισι THVd av&w πόλιν, 
“-ς [] “- a 
καὶ νῦν ἀδελφὰ τῶνδε κηρύξας ἔχω 
» ~ , “A > » AY) 4 
ἀστοῖσι, παίδων τῶν am Οἰδέπον πέρι. 
» ’ 4 A a ε ~ 
EreoxXea μὲν, ὃς πόλεως ὑπερμαχῶν 
Ww “ ’ ϑ ’ ’ 
OAwAe τῆσδε, πάντ ἀριστεύσας ἐδόρει, 
’ ’ A 4 9 9 
tapw τε κρύψαι, καὶ ta wavt εφαγνίσαι, 
ἃ ~ W ~ 
ἃ τοῖς ἀρίστοις ἔρχεται κάτω νεκροῖς. 

9 ’ a ’ 
τὸν δ᾽ αὖ ξύναιμον τοῦδε, Πολυνείκην λέγω, 
A ~ ἢ 4 A 9 ~ 
ὃς "γῆν πατρῴαν Kai θεοὺς Tous eyyeveis, 

4 A ’ A 
φυγὰς κατελθὼν, ἠθέλησε μὲν πυρὶ 
a ’ ᾿ , 
πρῆσαι κατάκρας, ἠθέλησε δ᾽ αἵματος 
A , θ A δὲ ὃ , »᾿ 
κοινον πάσασθαι, τοὺς de ὁὀονλώσας ἄγειν, 
om ’ a & 3 ’ 
τοῦτον πόλει τῇδ᾽ Τἐκκεκήρυκται τάφῳ 
’ ~ 
μήτε κτερίζειν, μήτε κωκῦσαί τινα, 
aa 3 Ψ Α A ᾽ “- δέ 
ἐᾷν ὁ ἄθαπτον καὶ προς οἰωνῶν ὄέεμας 
ἢ A “~ ὃ A » ! > ν “5 
καὶ πρὸς κυνῶν ἐδεστὸν αἰκισθέντ᾽ ἰδεῖν. 
, δ᾽ 9 a ’ 7 Ν  Ν 3 9 ~ 
τοιόνὸ ἐμὸν Ppovnua’® κοὔποτ᾽ Ek Ὕ ἐμοῦ 
2 9 ~ 
τιμὴν προέξουσ᾽ οἱ κακοὶ τῶν ἐνδίκων. 
3ϑ 3. @ wv “ a , A 
αλλ ὅστις evvous τῆδε τῇ πόλει, θανων 


\ a : τ΄; ᾽ ΠΌΡΟΥ ον / 
και ζῶν ομοιως εξ εμου τιμήσεται. 


: ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


a ~ » > #8 A , 4 
σοι Tavr ἀρέσκει, παι Μενοικεως Κρεον, 
‘ 70 δύ ry Q » a , 
Tov TCE OVTVOUY, καὶ TOV εὐμενῆ πολροι. 
’ δὲ “~ θ ὡς ~ , , 
νόμῳ ὁὲ χρῆσθαι “πανταχον Τπαρεστὶ cot, 
ἢ ~ 4, 8 ’ ~ a 
καὶ τῶν θανόντων, χωώποσοι ζῶμεν, πέρι. 


95 vo. Sopi. τὰ γρ. ἐκκεκηρῦχθαι. 


é 9 
13 yp. παντί πού τ᾽ ἕνεστι. 
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205 


210 


ANTIGONE. 


She is the bark that brings us safe to port; 
Sailing in her unswayed by sidelong gales 

We make the only friends we ought to make. 
By laws like these I seek this city’s welfare. 
And now the herald’s voice by my command, 
In words akin to these, has told the people 
My will about the sons of C&dipus. 

For Eteokles, who as this city’s champion 
Bore off the meed of prowess with his spear 
And fell for us,—not burial alone, 

But every after-ordinance which soothes 

The parted souls of the heroic dead. 

Now for the other brother—Polyneikes— 
Who, as a runagate returning home, 

Wished in the flames to burn to nothingness 
His father-land and tutelary gods, 
Who wished to glut himself with kindred blood, 
Or lead away the living as his bondmen,— 
For him the herald’s voice forbids this city 
To pay or funeral rites or lamentations, 

But sternly orders that his body lie 
Unsepulchred and devoured by birds and dogs— 
A most unsightly spectacle to view. 

Such is my will. 

And if it rests wih me, the base shall never 
Forestall the rightful honours of the righteous. 
But whoso loves this city, both in death 

And life shall be alike esteemed by me. 


CHORUS. 


We hear thy will, Kreon, Mencekeus’ son, 
Upon this city’s foeman and her friend. 

It rests with thee to give the law full play, 
As for the dead, so for us all who live. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [215---280. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ, 


e A , 3 ~ , , 
WS ἂν σκοποὶ νυν NTE τῶν εἰρημένων. 215 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


Uy “- / ’ 
νεωτέρῳ τῳ τοῦτο βασταζειν πρόθες. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


[ ϑ ow > of ΄“͵ ~ 9 > 4 
αλλ εἰσ ἕτοιμοι TOU νεκροῦ Ὕ επίσκοποι. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


~ >» 4 ΝΜ ~ » » , wv 
τί Ont Gv ἄλλο τοῦτ᾽ ἐπεντέλλοις ETL; 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


4 a ν»ν ~ - ’ σι ’ὔ 
TO μῆ πιχώρειν Τοιςφ ἀπιστοῦσιν τάδε. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


3 Ν Ψ ~ ad ~ » κ« 
οὐκ ἔστιν οὕτω μῶρος, ὃς θανεῖν Epa. 220 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
καὶ μὴν ὁ μισθός “γ᾽ οὗτος. ἀλλ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἐλπίδων 


Ν 
ἄνδρας τὸ κέρδος πολλάκις διώλεσεν. 


ΦΥΛΑΞ. 
Ν > «ὦ 8 9 ad f Ψ 
ἄναξ, ἐρῶ μὲν οὐχ ὅπως τάχους ὕπο 
4 e , aA 9 ’ ’ 
δύσπνους ἱκάνω κοῦφον ἐξάρας πόδα. 
Ν 
πολλὰς yap ἔσχον φροντίδων ἐπιστάσεις, 225 
ὁδοῖς κυκλῶν ἐμαντὸν εἰς ἀναστροφήν. 
\ w 
ψυχὴ γὰρ ηὔδα πολλά μοι μυθουμένη" 
”~ | 
τάλας, Ti xwpeis, of μολὼν δώσεις δίκην ; 
~ > ᾽ ᾽ 
τλήμων, μενεῖς aU; KEL τάδ᾽ εἴσεται Κρέων 


ἄλλου παρ᾽ ἀνδρὸς, πῶς σὺ δῆτ᾽ οὐκ ἀλγυνεῖ :-- 230 


ANTIGONE. 25 


KREON. 
Be watchers then to speed the words ye hear! 


CHORUS. 


Impose this office on some younger man. 


KREON. 
Well, well, the watchers of the corpse are ready. 


CHORUS. 
What further office hast thou for another ? 


KREON. 
See that ye countenance not the disobedient. 


CHORUS. 
Most foolish is the fool that fain would die. 


KREON. 


Aye, of a truth, the meed is what thou sayest. 
But backed by hope, lucre has ruined many. 


(The Sentinel enters from the right.) 


SENTINEL. 


My liege, I cannot say that from very haste I come 
panting for breath, having stept out with nimble paces. Troth: 
I have had many half-way houses of cogitation, wheeling 
about after every fresh start as though I would return. In 
fact, my soul often addressed me with some such tale as this: 
“ Why goest, simpleton, where to be come is to be punished?” 
then again: ‘“ What! wilt not away, poor wretch? and if 
Kreon shall learn these tidings from some one else, how 
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ΛΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [481---950. 


τοιαῦθ᾽ ελίσσων ἤνυτον σχολῇ { ταχύς. 
χοὔτως ὁδὸς βραχεῖα γίγνεται μακρα. 
τέλος γε μέν τοι δεῦρ᾽ ἐνίκησεν μολεῖν 
got’ Ket τὸ μηδὲν ἐξερῶ, φράσω δ᾽ ὅμως. 
τῆς ἐλπίδος yap ἔρχομαι δεδραγμένος, 285 
A 4 “a “A wv 4 A ’ 
τὸ μὴ παθεῖν ἂν ἄλλο πλὴν τὸ μόρσιμον. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
τί δ᾽ ἔστιν, ἀνθ᾽ οὗ τήνδ᾽ ἔχεις αθυμίαν ; 
®YAAZ. 
, ’ “- ἰὴ ζω A A 
φράσαι θέλω σοι πρῶτα ταμαυτοῦ. To ‘yap 
~ ΕΣ “ἶ » ὃ 9 wi? Τὸ Jd > e ὃ ~ , 
mpayu ovr εὐρασ, our eldov ὦστις ἣν o ρων 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν δικαίως ἐς κακὸν πέσοιμί τι. 240 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
εὖ γε toreydCe, Τκἀποφαργνυσαι κύκλῳ 
τὸ πρᾶγμα. δηλοῖς δ᾽ ὥς τι σημανῶν νέον. 
ΦΥΛΑΞΞ 
A 4 4 , > , 
τὰ δεινὰ yap τοι προστίθησ᾽ ὄκνον πολύν. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ, 
οὔκουν ἐρεῖς wor, εἶτ᾽ ἀπαλλαχθεὶς ἄπει; 


®YAAE. 
καὶ δὴ λέγω σοι. TOV νεκρόν τις apTiws 245 
θάψας βέβηκε, καπὶ χρωτὶ διψίαν 
κόνιν παλύνας, καφαγιστεύσας ἃ χρή. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
τί φής ; τίς ἀνδρῶν ἣν ὁ τολμῆσας τάδε; 
ΦΥΛΑΞ. 
οὐκ οἷδ᾽. ἐκεῖ “γὰρ οὔτα Tou “γενῆδος ἦν 


πλῆγμ᾽, οὐ δικέλλης ἐκβολή᾽ στύφλος δὲ γῇ 450 


3:1. yp. βραδύς. 5, yp. στοχαζει κἀπυφραάγνυσαι. 


ANTIGONE. 27 


then wilt thou escape the penalty?” While thus my mind 
revolved, the speed I made was tardy in its swiftness: and 
so a short road is made long. Well; at last coming hither 
to thee carried the day; and though thou mayest think my 
words naught, I yet will speak. For here come I, with 
griping hold fast clinging to the hope, that I can but suffer 
what my fate demands. 
KREON. 
What grounds hast thou for this despondency ἢ. 


SENTINEL. 
I fain would tell thee first about myself. 
The deed I neither did nor saw the doer: 
Nor were it just that I should come to mischief. Ὁ 


KREON. 
Whate’er the matter is, thou fencest well, 
And mak’st a hedge all round thee. And ’tis clear 
"Tis something disagreeable to hear. 


SENTINEL. - 
True: threats of danger needs must give us pause. 


KREON. 
Well: speak at once, and take thyself away. 


SENTINEL. 
At once I tell thee. Some one has just now 
Entombed the body and is gone; that is, 
He has sprinkled thirsty dust over the corpse 
And done what else religious fear requires. 
KREON. 
How sayest thou ‘— 
nat man is he who dared to do this deed? 
SENTINEL. 
I know not, I: for there was neither blow 
Of any mattock, nor'the earth thrown up 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


4 ’ ϑρεν 9 9 , 
καὶ χέρσος, ἀῤῥωξ οὐδ᾽ ἐπημαξευμένη 
a ® > ΜΝ ε ’ > 
τροχοισιν, αλλ ἄσημος ουργατῆς Tis ἢν. 
ὅπως δ᾽ ὁ πρῶτος ἡμὶν ἡμεροσκόπος 
«- «“- Δ ~ 
δείκνυσι, πᾶσι θαῦμα ὀυσχερὲς παρῆν. 
e 4 4 [ ’ ’ A wv 
ὁ μὲν yap npanoto, τυμβήρης μὲν οὔ, 
4 a ’ d 9 ~ 4 
λεπτὴ δ᾽, ἄγος φεύγοντος ὥς; ἐπῆν κόνις. 
- δ᾽ ΝΜ A v ~ 
σημεῖα ὁ οὔτε Onpos, οὔτε Tov κυνῶν 
ἐλθόντος, οὐ σπάσαντος ἐξεφαίνετο. 
λόγοι δ᾽ ἐν ἀλλήλοισιν ἐῤῥόθουν κακοὶ, 
φύλαξ ἐλέγχων φύλακα᾽ κἂν ἐγίγνετο 
4 nm o 9 e ’᾽ ~ 
πληγὴ τελευτώσ, οὐδ᾽ ὁ κωλύσων παρῆν. 
a φΦ 
els yap τις nv ἕκαστος οὐξειργασμένος, 

3 9 ΝΜ » 
κοὐδεὶς ἐναργὴς, ἀλλ᾽ ἔφευγε μὴ εἰδέναι. 
Φ d A ’᾽ ~ 
ἦμεν δ᾽ ἕτοιμοι καὶ μὐδρους αἴρειν χεροῖν, 
καὶ πῦρ διέρπειν, καὶ θεοὺς ὁρκωμοτεῖν, 


4 , ὃ - “ δέ 
τὸ μήτε ὁρᾶσαι, μήτε τῳ ξυνειθδέναι 


τὸ πρᾶγμα βουλεύσαντι, μήτ᾽ εἰργασμένῳ. 


φ ~ 

τέλος δ᾽, OT οὐδὲν ἦν ἐρευνῶσιν πλέον, 

’ A , r) ’ ὃ ’ 
λέγει τις εἷς, ος πᾶαντας ἐς πεὸον Kapa 

~ 0 v7 9 A of 
νεῦσαι φοβῳ 7m pout pevev. ov ‘yap εἴχομεν 
φ 9 9 ~ ὕθ᾽ d ὃ ~ ~ 
OUT αντιφωνειν» ov0 ὅπως ὁρωντες καλως 

’ ἷΦ ε a e 3 ᾽ 
πραξαιμεν. ἣν δ᾽ ὁ μῦθος, ὡς ἀνοιστέον 

9 ~ 

got τούργον εἴη τοῦτο, κοὐχὶ κρυπτέον. 

4 - 93 ,, φ a 4 , 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐνίκα, κἀμὲ τὸν δυσδαίμονα 
πάλος καθαιρεῖ τοῦτο ταγαθὸν λαβειν. 

Sg 9 4 [ e ~ 9 PY) 
πάρειμι 0 ἄκων οὐχ exovow, old ὅτι. 


4 A ὃ A v7 ~ 9 ~ 
στέργει yap ouvdeis ayryedov κακὼν ἐπῶν. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
ἄναξ, ἐμοί τοι, μή τι καὶ θεήλατον 


4 ‘ ’ , 
Tovpyov τόδ᾽, ἡ ξύννοια βουλεύει πάλαι. 


355. yp. τὸ μὴ. 


[251—279. 
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ANTIGONE. 29 


By shovelling: but the ground was hard and dry: 
Unbroken and untracked by rut of wheels; 

And he who worked had left no trace behind him. 
When the first day-watch pointed to the deed, 
On all fell wonder mixed with pain. For he 
Was out of sight—not closed within a tomb, 

But lightly over-heapt with sprinkled dust, 

As when some passer-by will shun the curse. 

Nor were there outward signs that beast or dog 
Had come and torn him. Thereupon among us 
The bandied threat sped up and down; each guard 
Accused his fellow; and at last it seemed 

That blows would come; nor was the make-peace by.. 
For each man stood indicted of the deed, 

And no man was convicted, but the plea 

Was ignorance of the facts. And ready were we 
The glowing steel to handle, and to walk 
Through fire, or swear us by the Gods that we 
Had neither done the deed nor had consented 

To either him who planned or him who did it. 
But when with all our probes we got no farther, 
There spoke out some one, and his words were such 
That to the ground we bowed our heads in fear. 
For we had neither skill to say him nay, 

Nor knew we doing what we should do well. 

His counsel was—to tell the whole to thee, 

And not to mask it from thee. This prevailed, 
And then the lot condemns me, hapless wight, 
To get this piece of luck. So here I come, 
Unwilling to the unwilling well I wot: 

For no one loves the bearer of bad tidings. 


CHORUS. 
To me, O King, the thought is present ever— 
This was some dispensation from the Gods. 
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ANTITONH. [280—305. 


KPEQON, 


~ 4 9 ~ ~ 
παῦσαι, πρὶν οργῆς Τκαί με μεστῶσαι, λέγων, 
4 » “- ΝΜ ᾿Ὶ ’ ed 
μὴ φευρεθῇς ἄνους τε Kai “γερων ἅμα. 
, a 9 » 4 ὃ ’ 
λέγεις yap οὐκ ἀνεκτὰ, δαίμονας λέγων 
πρόνοιαν ἴσχειν τοῦδε τοῦ νεκροῦ πέρι. 
’ ε aA e , 
πότερον ὑπερτιμῶντες ὡς εὐεργέτην 
"4 ad a 
ἔκρυπτον αὐτὸν, ὕστις αμφικίονας 
. , > 9 , 
ναοὺς πυρώσων nOe καναθήματα, 
~ 9 ~ 
καὶ “γῆν ἐκείνων Kai νόμους διασκεδῶν ; 
A A 4 ~ ᾽ a ’ 
ἥ τοὺς κακοὺς τιμῶντας εἰσορᾷς θεους ; 
9 v 9 4 A“ 
οὐκ ἔστιν. αλλὰ ταῦτα καὶ πάλαι πόλεως 
ΝΜ , 4 9 ’ 
ἄνδρες μόλις φέροντες ἐῤῥόθουν ἐμοὶ, 
a ’ , 3 » .« 4 a 
κρυφῆ Kapa σείοντες" οὐδ᾽ ὑπὸ ζυγῷ 
’ ε ’ ’ 
λόφον δικαίως εἶχον, ὡς στέργειν enue. 
td ~ ὔ 9 , - 
ἐκ τῶνδε τούτους ἐξεπίσταμαι καλῶς 
’ “ ᾿ , ’ 
παρηγμένους μισθοῖσιν εἰργάσθαι τάδε. 
ὑδὲ δ ᾽ , if A 
οὐδὲν “γὰρ ἀνθρώποισιν, οἷον apryupos, 
᾿ ’ 39, κ΄ “ ‘ 4 
κακὸν νόμισμ ἔβλαστε. τοῦτο Kai πόλεις 
“ ’ ΝΜ 3 ’ 
πορθεῖ, τόδ᾽ ἄνδρας ἐξανίστησιν δόμων' 


τόδ ἐκδιδάσκει καὶ παραλλάσσει φρένας 


280 


285 


290 


295 


4 A ᾽ A , , wa “° 
χρηστὰς πρὸς αἰσχρὰ πράγμαθ᾽ ἵστασθαι βροτῶν 


, δ᾽ “ὃ ᾿ θ , wv 

πανουργίας δ᾽ edaker ἀνθρώποις ἔχειν» 

A 3 Ν , 2 
καὶ παντὸς ἔργου δυσσέβειαν εἰδέναι. 
d δὲ a ΝΜ “ὃ 
ὅσοι δὲ μισθαρνοῦντες ἤνυσαν τάδε, 
χρόνῳ ποτ᾽ ἐξέπραξαν ὡς δοῦναι δίκην. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ ἴσχει Ζεὺς ἔτ᾽ ἐξ ἐμοῦ σέβας, 
4 χἅγχν»ν»», ᾽ d , / 
εὐ TOUT ETITTAD , OPKtos δέ cot λόγω, 


sd YP- κἀμέ, 


800 


305 


ἀπιὼν 


ANTIGONE. 31 


KREON. 


Hold, ere your words fill me with very rage, 
Nor prove yourself foolish at once and old. 

Not to be borne the words thou say’st in saying 
That Gods keep watchful heed for this vile corpse. 
What ! was it then because his benefactions 

Had won their high esteem—was it for this 
They sought to bury Aim who came to burn 
Their pillar-girded temples and their treasures,— 
To scatter to the winds their land and laws? 
Or is it thy experience that the Gods 

Honour the base? No! That was not the cause; 
But these enactments from the first misliking, 
Some of our townsmen murmured against me, 
Shaking their heads in silence, and they kept not 
Their necks in equal poise beneath the yoke 

So as to meet my favour. Well I know 

These with their bribes have won the sentinels 
To perpetrate this deed. For there is nothing, 
Of all the comage current in the world, 

So base as silver. This it is, nought else, 

That sacks the city; this it is, nought else, 
That parts the goodman from his hearth and home ; 
This too unteaches and perverts the minds 

Of upright mortals, till they take their post 
Upon the side of ignominious actions; 

This points the way of knavery to mankind, 
And finds a school for every deed of sin. 

Yet they whom pelf has prompted to this work 
At length have all secured their punishment. 
Nay more, if Zeus upholds my sovran awe, 

Be well assured, and with an oath I say it, 
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ANTIFONH. [306—323. 


ϑ A A » ’ 70 aA ͵ 
εἰ μὴ τὸν αὐτόχειρα Tovce Tov Tadou 
, ᾽ a» 9 ᾽ ‘ ᾽ 
εὑρόντες εκφανεῖτ᾽ ες οφθαλμοὺς εμοὺς: 
᾽ ea ad ἃ ~ 9 4 A “A 
οὐχ ὑμῖν “Atdns μοῦνος ἀρκέσει; πριν ἂν 
“-- ’ ’ » of 
ζῶντες κρεμαστοὶ τήνδε δηλωώσηθ ὕβριν, 
’ ΝΜ ry , 
ἵν᾿ εἰδότες TO κέρδος ἔνθεν οἰστέον, 810 
e , 4 J ad 
τὸ λοιπὸν ἁρπάζητε, καὶ μαθηθ᾽, ὅτι 
οὐκ εξ ἅπαντος δεῖ τὸ κερδαίνειν φιλεῖν. 
~ ~ 4 
ἐκ τῶν yap αἰσχρῶν λημμάτων τοὺς πλείονας 
9 la #3 a a , 
aTwpevous ἴδοις ἂν ἢ σεσωσμένους. 
ΦΥΛΑΞ. Ῥ 


᾽ σι ’ a d 
εἰπειν τι δώσεις, ῇ στραφεὶς οὕτως ἴω: 815 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


9 4 ~ e 9 ~ 4 
οὐκ οἶσθα καὶ νῦν ws anapws λέγεις ; 


®YAAZ. 


9 a * 4 Aa ν᾽ 4 “- » δά : 
ἐν τοισιν wow, ἢ πὶ τῇ ψυχῆ oaKver; 


KPEON. | 
τί δὲ ῥυθμίζεις τὴν ἐμὴν λύπην ὅπου: 
ΦΥΛΑΞ:. 
ὁ δρῶν σ᾽ ἀνιᾷ τὰς φρένας, τὰ δ᾽ wr ἐγω. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
οἴμ᾽, ὡς tadrnua δῆλον ἐκπεφυκὸς el. 820 
ΦΥΛΑΞ. 
ΓΙ ’ ᾽ Vi ΄“- ’ , 
οὔκουν τὸ ty ἔργον τοῦτο ποιήσας ποτε. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ, , 
\ ~r» 9 9 »® , ‘ ‘ , 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ er ἀργύρῳ γε τὴν ψυχὴν προδούς. 
®YAAZ. 


ev" 


ἢ δεινὸν ᾧ δοκεῖ γε καὶ ψευδῇ δοκεῖν. 


™ yp. λάληυα. of yp. τόδ᾽. 


ANTIGONE. 33 


Unless ye find and openly produce 

Before my eyes the man whose very hands 
Performed these obsequies, your death alone 

Shall not suffice, until, hung up alive, 

Ye have denounced the insolent offender. 

To the end that, knowing whence to get your gains, 
Ye may pursue your filching, till ye learn 

That love of pelf must somewhere find its limit ; 
For by degrading lucre thou mayest see 

More men get mischief than security. 


ἂᾧ 


SENTINEL. 


Wilt let me speak, or must I go at once? 


KREON. 


Know’st not that even now thy words offend? 


SENTINEL. 

Where is the pinch? 7? th’ ears or in the soul! 
KREON. 

Why mark the boundary line of my displeasure ? 


SENTINEL. 
The doer plagues thy heart; I, but thine ears. 


KREON. 

Oh! it is clear thou art a coxcomb born. 
SENTINEL. 

It may be g0 ; but not who did this deed. 


KREON. 
Thou didst it, man, selling thy soul for silver. 
SENTINEL. 
Alas ! 


°Tis sad when one thinks good to think a lie. 
SOPH. ANT. D 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [324--- 848. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
κόμψευε νῦν τὴν δόξαν" εἰ δὲ ταῦτα μὴ 
φανεῖτέ μοι τοὺς δρῶντας, ἐξερεῖθ᾽, ὅτι 325 


τὰ δειλὰ κέρδη πημονὰς ἐργάζεται. 


ΦΥΛΑΞ. 
ἀλλ᾽ εὑρεθείη μὲν μάλιστ᾽" ἐὰν δέ τοι 
“ 3 4 ΄- ᾿Ὶ ἤ ~ 
ληφθῇ TE καὶ PN, τοῦτο yap TUXN κρινεῖ, 
οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ὄψει σὺ δεῦρ᾽ ἐλθόντα με. 
καὶ νῦν “γὰρ ἐκτὸς ἐλπίδος “γνώμης τ᾽ ἐμῆς 330 


a ~ ’ 
σωθεὶς, ὀφείλω τοῖς θεοῖς πολλὴν χάριν. 


Δ. ΣΤΑΣΙΜΟΝ ΠΡΩ͂ΤΟΝ. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


A 4 3 
Πολλα τὰ δεινὰ, κοὐδὲν av- aTpody a. 
’ 4 
θρωπου δεινότερον πέλοι. 
τοῦτο καὶ πολιοῦ πέραν 
4 ’ , 
TOVTOU χειμεριῷ νοτῷῳ 335 
χωρεῖ, περιβρυχίοισιν 
~ 9 , 
TEepwv ET οἴδμασιν, 
θεών τε τὰν ὑπερτάταν, Γᾶν 
wv 9 ’ ᾽ , 
ἄφθιτον, ἀκαμάταν ἀποτρύεται 
’ ,» f ΝΥ 
ἰλλομένων ἀρότρων ἔτος εἰς ἔτος, 840 


e , ’ ’ 
ἱππείῳ cyevet πολενων. 
’ ~ 9 
txovpovowy τε φῦλον op- ἄντιστ. a. 
ϑ 4 wv 
νίθων ἀμφιβαλὼν ἄγει, 


oe Ύρβρ- δεινὰ, ont yp. κονφονεων. 


ANTIGONE. 35 


KREON. 


Prate as thou wilt on thinking, but unless 
Ye point me out the doers, ye shall say 
That sneaking profits only purchase pain. 


SENTINEL. 


Nay, by all means I would the man were known: 
Be he caught or not, for luck will settle this, 
Thou wilt not see me coming here again. 

E’en now preserved beyond my hope and thought, 
I owe a debt of gratitude to heaven. 


IV. FIRST STASIMON. 


CHORUS. 
STROPHE I. 

Many the things that mighty be, 
And nought is mightier than—-Man. 
For he can cross the foaming ocean, 
What time the stormy South is blowing, 
Steering amid the mantling waves that roar around him. 
And for his uses he wearieth 
Earth, the highest Deity, 
The immortal, the untiring one, 
As year by year the ploughs are drawn 
Up and down the furrow’d field, 
To and fro his harness’d teams— 
The seed of horses—driving. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
Man, full of ingenuity, 
Entraps in folds of woven meshes 
And leads away the tribe 
Of flighty-purpos’d birds, 
D2 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [344---868. 


A ~ , , Μ 
καὶ θηρῶν αγρίων ἔθνη, 
πόντου τ᾽ εἰναλίαν φύσιν 345 
σπείραισι δικτυοκλώστοις. 
δὴ 3 4. 
mwepippaons avnp 
κρατεῖ δὲ μηχαναῖς αἀγραύλου 
θηρὸς ὀρεσσιβάτα, λασιαύχενα θ' 
ἵππον toyualera ἀμφὶ λόφον ζυγῶν 850 


Ν ’ ® [ ~ ΄σ- 
oupeétov T αδμῆτα TQavupop. 


καὶ φθέγμα καὶ ἡνεμόεν φρό- στροφὴ β΄. 
νημα καὶ ἀστυνόμους ὀρ- 

yds ἐδιδάξατο καὶ δυσαύλων 

πάγων Τυὐπαίθρεια καὶ 355 
δύσομβρα φεύγειν βέλη. 

παντοπόρος, 

Ν ᾽ν,» νὰν" of 

ἄπορος ἐπ᾽ οὐδὲν ἔρχεται 


τὸ μέλλον Ἅιδα μόνον 


φεῦξιν οὐκ ἐπάξεται" 860 
’ δ᾽ ᾽ ’ 4 
νόσων αμήχανων φυγας 
ξυμπέφρασται. 
’ 4 ’ , φ , 
σοφόν τι τὸ μήχανοεν τέχ- αντιστ. β΄. 


« 
νας ὑπὲρ ἐλπίδ᾽ ἔχων, ποτὲ 
4 ‘ v7 
μὲν κακὸν, ἄλλοτ᾽ ew ἐσθλὸν ἕρπει" 865 
, , a 
νόμους Tyepaipwy χθονὸς 
a a) 
θεῶν. τ᾽ ἔνορκον δίκαν, 


ὑψίπολις : 


209 yp, ἄξεται ἀμφίλοφον ζυγον. $5 yp. αἴθρια. 
208 yp. παρείρων. 


ANTIGONE. 


And the kindreds of wild beasts, 

And the ocean brood, whose home is in the waters. 
With wiles he tames 

The mountain-beast that roams the moor: 

And fastens, yoking him about the neck, 

The long-maned steed and stubborn mountain-bull. 


SrROPHE IL 


Language, and lofty thought, 

And dispositions meet for order’d cities, 

These he hath taught himself;—and how to shun 
The shafts of comfortless winter, — 

Both those which smite when the sky is clear, 
And those which fall in showers ;— 

With plans for all things, 

Planless in nothing, meets he the future ! 

Of death alone the avoidance 

No foreign aid will bring. 

But from disease, that sports with skill, 

He hath gotten him means of fleeing. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Wise in his craft of art 

Beyond the, bounds of expectation, 

The while to good he goes, the while to evil. 

Honouring his country’s laws and heaven’s oath- 
bound right, 

High is he in the state! 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [869--- 386. 


ΝΜ d A 4 ‘ 
ἄπολις ὅτῳ TO μὴ καλον 
ξύνεστε" τόλμας χάριν 370 
μήτ᾽ ἐμοὶ παρέστιος 
’ ᾽ν ~ 
ryevarro, μήτ᾽ ἴσον φρονῶν, 


ὃς τάδ᾽ ἕρδει. 


9 ? ᾽ 9 ~ ’ 
ἐς δαιμόνιον τέρας ἀμφινοῶ (σύστημα). 
’ “ 3 ’ 
τόδε. πῶς εἰδὼς ἀντιλογήσω 375 
᾽ Γ ΕΣ > rey 9 , 
τήνδ᾽ οὐκ εἶναι παῖ Avteyouny ; 
? δύ 
ὦ δύστηνος, 
’ 4 ’ 
καὶ δυστήνου πατρὸς Οἰδιπόδα, 
9 9 ’ ’ » ~ 
τί ποτ᾽ ; ov δή που σέ γ᾽ ἀπιστοῦσαν 
A ᾽ ’ , 
τοῖς βασιλείοις Γαπαγουσι νόμοις, 380 


καὶ ἐν ἀφροσύνῃ καθελόντες: 


E, ἘΠΕΙΣΟΔΙΟΝ AEYTEPON. 


ΦΥΛΑΞ. 

ἭΔ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐκείνη τοῦργον ἡ ᾿ζειργασμένη. 

τήνδ᾽ εἵλομεν θάπτουσαν. ἀλλὰ ποῦ Κρέων: 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 

ὅδ᾽ ἐκ δόμων ἄψοῤῥος εἰς δέον περᾷ. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

τί δ᾽ ἔστι; ποίᾳ ξύμμετρος προὔβην τύχη: 385 
ΦΥΛΑΞ. 

ἄναξ, βροτοῖσιν οὐδέν ἐστ᾽ ἀπώμοτον. 


ἘΠ Yp- ἄγουσιν. 


ANTIGONE. 39 


But cityless is he with whom inherent baseness dwells ; 
When boldness dares so much, 

No seat by me at festive hearth, 

No seat by me in sect or party, 

For him that sinneth! 


(Sentinel re-enters with Antigone, guarded.) 


CHORUS. 
(Anapeestic Movement.) 

Gazing with doubt and wonder I look on this 
Strangest of sights! how dare I belie my 
Knowledge that this is the maid Antigone? 
Hapless princess ! 
Child of a hapless sire, C£dipodes ! 
Tell us—ah surely they are not bringing thee 
Hither, defiant of royal commandments, 
In the act of foolishness taken ! 


V. SECOND EPISODE. 


SENTINEL. 


Tis she who did the deed. We took her paying 
The funeral obsequies. But where is Kreon? 


CHORUS. 


See, in good time, he cometh forth again. 


(Enter Kreon.) 
KREON. 


What hap holds sortance with my coming forth? 


SENTINEL. 


My liege, a man should never swear he will not; 


ANTIFONH. [387 —407. 


ψεύδει yap ἡ ᾿πίνοια τὴν “γνώμην᾽ ἐπεὶ 

σχολῇ ποθ᾽ ἥξειν δεῦρ᾽ av ἐξηύχουν ἐγὼ, 

ταῖς σαῖς ἀπειλαῖς, αἷς ἐχειμάσθην τότε. 

ἀλλ᾽, 9 γὰρ ἐκτὸς καὶ παρ᾽ ἐλπίδας χαρὰ 800 
ἔοικεν ἄλλῃ μῆκος οὐδὲν ἡδονῇ, 

ἥκω, δι ὅρκων καίπερ ὧν ἀπώμοτος, 

κόρην ἄγων τήνδ᾽, ἥ καθευρέθη τάφον 

κοσμοῦσα. κλῆρος ἐνθάδ᾽ οὐκ ἐπάλλετο, 

ἀλλ ἔστ᾽ ἐμὸν θοὕρμαιον, οὐκ ἄλλου, τόδε. 395 
καὶ νῦν, ἄναξ, τήνδ᾽ αὐτὸς, ws θέλεις, λαβὼν, 

καὶ κρῖνε καἀξέλεγχ ᾿ ἐγὼ δ᾽ εἰλεύθερος 


δίκαιός εἰμι τῶνδ᾽ ἀπηλλάχθαι κακῶν. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ, 
ἄγεις δὲ τήνδε τῷ τρόπῳ πόθεν λαβών: 
ΦΥΛΑΞ. 
αὕτη τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἔθαπτε. πάντ᾽ ἐπίστασαι. 400 


ΚΡΕΩΝ, 


ἡ καὶ ξυνίης καὶ λέγεις ὀρθώς a dns; 


. 
ΦΥΛΑΞ. 
’ ᾽ 9 4 ’ a | § A 
ταύτην Ὑ tidwv θάπτουσαν ὃν σὺ Tov νεκρὸν 
᾽ σι 4 of ~ a 
ἀπεῖπας. ap’ ἔνδηλα καὶ σαφῆ λέγω; 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
4 ~ c a ’ , @ 4 
καὶ πῶς ορᾶται, κἀπίληπτος Τηήρέθη : 
ΦΥΛΑΞ. 
~ 2 3 “- ᾽ d 4 οἵ 
τΤοιουτον ἣν TO πραγμ. OTWS γαρ ἥκομεν; 405 
~ 4 9 9 ~ » td 
πρὸς σοῦ τὰ δείν᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽ ἐπηπειλημένοι; 
~ , , 4] “- A 
πᾶσαν κόνιν σήραντες, ἣ κατεῖχε TOV 


“7 yp. ἴδον. #4 yp. εὑρέθη. 


ANTIGONE. 4] 


For second thoughts belie the intention. Thus, 
When that thy storm of threats had greeted me, 
I boldly said my coming here again 

Would, if I came at all, be long and slow. 

But still in spite of oaths behold me here— 
For joy, which hopes surprises and transcends, 

Is like no other pleasure in extent— 

Bringing this maid, who was detected paying 
The funeral honours: here no lot was drawn, 
But this is mine, none other’s lucky find. 

And now, my liege, just take her as it likes thee, 
And test and question: right it is that I 

Should be well quit and free from all these troubles. 


KREON. 


Whence and how taken bringest thou this damsel? 


SENTINEL. 
She tried to bury him—thou knowest all. 


KREON. 
Dost understand and speak’st thy words discreetly ? 


SENTINEL. 


Yes, for I saw her burying the corpse 
By thee denounced. Are my words plain and clear? 


KREON. 


How was she seen and taken in the fact? 


SENTINEL. 
The circumstance was thus. When we returned, 
Urged by such fearful menaces from thee, 
We swept clean off the dust which covered hin, - 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [408---456. 


’ ~ aA ’ 4 
νέκυν, μυδῶν τε σῶμα γυμνώσαντες EU, 
, > + 9 U e ’ 
καθήμεθ ἄκρων εκ πάγων ὑπήνεωμοι, 
» Ἢ » » » A 4 ’ ’ 
ὀσμὴν ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ μὴ βαλοι, πεφενγοτες, 
9 4 ~ Vv 9 , a ry sce 
ΕὝΎΞερτι κινὼν ἄνδρ ἀνὴρ ἐεπιῤροθοις 
~ ey 70 , én , 
κακοισιν, εἰ τις τουὸ αφειόησοι πόνου. 
0 δ᾽ εν ἴω wv » ᾽ > 4 
χρόνον Tad ἥν τοσοῦτον, es τ ev αἰθέρι 


’ ’ ‘ t, » , 
μέσῳ κατεστὴ Aaumpos ἡλίου κυκλος, 


καὶ καῦμ ἔθαλπε' καὶ τότ᾽ ἐξαίφνης χθονὸς 


, 4 , , Ν 
τυφὼς ἀείρας σκηπτον, οὐράνιον ἄχος, 
~ ᾽ ᾽ 
πίμπλησι πεδίον, πᾶσαν αἰκίζων φόβην 
9 9 3 4 
ὕλης πεδιάδος" ev δ᾽ ἐμεστώθη μέγας 
, ’ 
αἰθήρ᾽ μύσαντες δ᾽ εἴχομεν θείαν νόσον- 
Q om AP » ’ >’ 4 ~ 
καὶ Tove απαλλαγεντος ev χρονῷ μακρῳ, 
~ ~ o ~ 
ἡ παῖς ὁρᾶται, κανακωκύει πικρᾶς 
v 9 4 ’ e Ψ os 
ὄρνιθος οξὺν φθογγον, ws ὅταν κενῆς 
x, A ~ 3 4 , ἢ ᾿ 
εὐνῆς νεοσσῶν ορῴανον βλέψῃ λέχος 
Ψ δὲ Ν A ε cm 4 
οὕτω de χαὕτη, Ψιλὸν ws ορᾷ νέκυν, 
’ oy 6 ᾽ > » 4 \ 
γόοισιν ἐξῴμωξεν, ἐκ ὃ apas κακας 
~ ~ » 9 ’ 
ἠρᾶτο τοῖσι τοὐργον ἐξειργασμένοις. 
td 
καὶ χερσὶν εὐθὺς διψίαν φέρει κόνιν; 
Ψ 3 φ ’ὔ ’ Ν a 
εκ τ εὐκροτήτουν χαλκεας ἄρδην προχου 
~ ὔ ’ 
χοαιῖσι τρισπόνδοισι τὸν νέκυν στέφει. 
᾽ ~ 100 as 4 δέ 
χημεῖς ἰόοντες ἱέμεσθα, σὺν de νιν 
, 9 
θηρώμεθ᾽ εὐθὺς οὐδὲν ἐκπεπληγμένην᾽ 
, ~ 9 
καὶ tas te πρόσθεν τάς τε νῦν ἡλέγχομεν 
, ww Π > 
πράξεις" amapvos δ᾽ οὐδενὸς καθίστατο 
a? ΤΣ Ν ’ a “ 
{ἀμ noews δμοίγε καλγεινῶς ἅμα. 
A td ~ 
τὸ μὲν yap αὐτὸν ἐκ κακῶν πεφευγέναι, 
‘ 4 of 
ἥδιστον ἐς κακὸν δὲ τοὺς φίλους ἄγειν, 
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‘ yp. arn’ 


410 


415 


420 


425 


480 


435 


ANTIGONE. 


And baring thoroughly the clammy corpse, 

We sat so far beneath the hill-top that 

The wind blew o’er our heads, lest peradventure 
Some evil odour from the corse should reach us, 
And each man stirred his fellow, rousing him 
With bandied threats, if any, carelessly, 

This work neglected. So it was until 

The sun’s refulgent orb stood now midway 

In the clear sky, and the heat began to burn. 
Then suddenly a rushing mighty wind 

Raised from the ground a circling cloud of dust, 
A heaven-sent trouble! and it filled the plain, 
Marring with ugly rack the tress-like foliage 

Of all the olive-groves that fringed the meadow; 
And e’en the lofty sky was choked with it. 
With eyes set fast, we bore this god-sent plague ; 
And when at length it cleared away, this damsel 
Was straightway seen. In loud and treble tones 
She lifted up her voice, like some sad bird 
Which finds her young torn from her emptied nest. 
So she, when she beheld the corpse uncovered, 
With groans bewailed herself, and bitter curses 
She called down upon those who did the deed. 
Without delay in both her hands she bears 

The thirsty dust, and raising in the air 

The well-wrought pitcher made of hammered bronze, 
She poured around the corpse the threefold streams. 
Soon as we saw this deed we rushed upon her, 
And all together brought the game to bay. 

Not terrified was she; and when we charged her 
With both the former and the present deeds, 
She nought disowned, so as to gladden me 

And grieve me too. For though most sweet it is 
Oneself to escape from trouble, yet to bring 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ., [437—457. 


᾿ 9 ’ ~ un 
aNyewov. adda παντα ταῦθ᾽ ἥσσω λαβεῖν 


9 e ~ ~ 
ἐμοὶ πέφυκε τῆς ἐμῆς σωτηρίαν. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
A A A 4 4 9 ’ 4 
σὲ δὴ, σὲ τὴν νεύουσαν ἐς πέδον κάρα, 
φὴς ἢ καταρνεῖ μὴ δεδρακέναι τάδε; 440 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


4 4 ὃδ a » » - 4 , 
kat φημι ὁρᾶσαι, κουκ «παρνοῦμαι τὸ μή. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


A 4 , 4, ‘ ? ’ 
συ μὲν κομίζοις av σεαυτὸν, 7 θέλεις, 
Ν με ’ 
ἔξω βαρείας αἰτίας ελεύθερον. 
4 δ᾽ ἢ ’ 4 “- ᾽ a ’ 
συ ὁ εἰπε μοι, μὴ μῆκος; αλλα σύντομα, 


ἤδης τὰ κηρυχθέντα, μὴ πράσσειν τάδε; 445 


ANTIPONH. 


° 
non. τί δ᾽ οὐκ ἔμελλον; ἐμφανῆ γὰρ ἦν. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
καὶ δῆτ᾽ ἐτόλμας τούσδ᾽ ὑπερβαίνειν νόμους ; 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
οὐ γάρ τί μοι Ζεὺς ἣν ὁ κηρύξας τάδε, 
οὐδ᾽ ἡ ξύνοικος τῶν κάτω θεῶν Δίκη, 
οἱ τούσδ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ὥρισαν νόμους. 450 
οὐδὲ σθένειν τοσοῦτον wounv τὰ σὰ 
κηρύγμαθ', ὥστ᾽ ἄγραπτα κασφαλῆ θεῶν 
νόμιμα δύνασθαι θνητὸν ὄνθ᾽ ὑπερδραμεῖν. 
οὐ ‘yap τι νῦν τε καχθὲς, GAN ἀεί ποτε 
ζῇ ταῦτα, κοὐδεὶς οἷδεν ἐξ ὅτον ‘avn. 455 
τούτων ἐγὼ οὐκ ἔμελλον, ἀνδρὸς οὐδενὸς 


φρόνημα δείσασ᾽, ἐν θεοῖσι τὴν δίκην 


ANTIGONE. 45 


A friend into misfortune is most sad. 
But these and such like thoughts, as ‘tis my nature, 
I set aside my safety to ensure. 


KREON. 
Ho! thou that sinkest to the ground thine eyes, 
Sayest thou or dost deny this deed was thine. 


ANTIGONE. 
I say I did it: I deny it not. 


KREON. 
Now, sirrah, take thee wheresoe’er thou wilt, 
Free from this heavy charge. (Exit Sentinel.) 


But tell me, thou, 
And not at large, but briefly, didst thou know 
The proclamation which forbade this deed ? 


ANTIGONE. 
I knew it—wherefore not? twas plain enough. 


KREON. 
And durst thou natheless overstep these laws? 


ANTIGONE. 
It was not Zeus who heralded these words, 
Nor Justice, help-meet of the Gods below. 
*T was they who ratified those other laws, 
And set their record in the human heart. 
Nor did I deem thy heraldings so mighty, 
That thou, a mortal man, could’st trample on 
The unwritten and unchanging laws of heaven. 
They are not of to-day or yesterday ; 
But ever live, and no one knows their birth-tide. 
These, for the dread of any human anger, 
I was not minded to annul, and go 
Incur the punishment which heaven exacts. 
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ANTITONH. [458—482. 


, A xy” ἢ 2 
δώσειν. θανουμένη “γὰρ ἐξήδη, τί δ᾽ οὗ: 
3 3 4 9 , r δὲ ~ ’ 
kei μὴ σὺ προυκήρυξας. εἰ δὲ τοῦ χρόνον 
’ ~ , ὃ Ψφ»» A ’ 
πρόσθεν θανοῦμαι, κέρδος avT eyw λέγω. 
Ψ 4 3 ω ε ᾽ Ἢ “- 
ὅστις γαρ εν πολλοισιν, ὡς EYW, κακοῖς 
ze ὡς FAN) > 4 ‘ ἢ ’ 
ζῆ, πῶς ὅδ᾽ οὐχὶ κατθανὼν κέρδος φέρει; 
Ν aA A ΕΞ 
οὕτως ἔμοιγε τοῦδε τοῦ μόρου τυχεῖν 
ν ζ ᾽ \ 9 a = 
παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἄλγος" aAN av, εἰ Tov ἐξ ἐμῆς 
ϑ᾽ wv » 4 ’ 
μητρὸς θανόντ᾽ ἄθαπτον ἠνσχόμην νέκυν, 
, A Ww > ~ ὃ δ᾽ s ; f 
κείνοις av ἡλγουν᾽ τοισὸε ὃ οὐκ αλγυνομαι. 
[ ~ ~ ~ ~ ’ὔ 
σοὶ δ᾽ εἰ δοκῶ νῦν μῶρα δρῶσα τυγχάνειν, 


ὃ ’ , ἢ ᾽ λ : , 
σχεῦόον τι μώρῳ μωρίαν οφλισκανω. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


δηλοῖ τὸ “γέννημ ὠμὸν ἐξ ὠμοῦ πατρὸς 


~ δά Ρ »᾿, δ᾽ » » ’ “ 
Τῆς WAatoosg εἰκειν οὐκ ἐπισταται κακοῖς. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


9 » A 49 κν 
adr ἴσθι τοι Ta σκλήρ ἄγαν φρονήματα 
9 
πίπτειν μάλιστα' Kal τὸν ἐγκρατέστατον 
[ὃ 3 ‘ 9 A σι 
σίδηρον οπτοὸν εκ πυρὸς περισκελῆ 
e ’ ~ A » 
θραυσθέντα καὶ ῥαγέντα πλεῖστ᾽ ἂν εἰσίδοις. 
σμικρῷ χαλινῷ δ᾽ οἶδα τοὺς θυμουμένους 
Ψ a φ 4 ᾽ , 
ἵππους καταρτυθέντας. ov "γὰρ ἐκπέλει 
A ,» 9 of ὃ ~ 4 [ ~ , 
Qpovery yey Oars CovrAos ἐστι τῶν πέλας. 
A 
αὕτη δ᾽ ὑβρίζειν μὲν τότ᾽ ἐξηπίστατο, 
’ ε A 4 
νόμους ὑπερβαίνουσα τοὺς προκειμένους" 
9 ᾽ 4 ed 
ὕβρις δ᾽, ἐπεὶ δέδρακεν, ἥδε δευτέρα, 
, “ “ ~ 
τούτοις ἐπαυχεῖν, Kal δεδρακυῖαν γελᾷν. 


? ~ id 4 3 9 » A ad δ᾽ > A 
ἢ νυν eyw μὲν οὐκ ανήρ, αὐτὴ avip, 
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480 


ANTIGONE. 47 


I knew—how should I not? that I must die, 
Without thy proclamations to foredoom it. 
And if my time is shortened, this to me 

Is gain indeed. For whoso lives, as I live, 
Beset with many sorrows, how does he 

Not win by dying? Hence, to me at least, 
Thus to have met with death is not a grief, 
Which I can count or reckon. Had I suffered 
My mother's dear dead child to lie unburied, 
Then grief would vex my heart; but now I grieve not. 
For thee—if this my deed seems foolishness, 
The fool has caught the foolish in her folly. 


CHORUS. 


How the stern father speaks in his stern child! 
She knows not, she, to bow beneath the storm. 


KREON. | 


Be well assured the stubborn temper still 

Is bent the soonest, and the hardest iron, 
When forged to brittleness, is oftenest seen 
To crack and splinter. So I know that steeds 
Of a high mettle yield to a small bit. 

For whosoever owns a master’s will, 

Him the proud stomach ill beseems. This damsel 
First learned the knack of insolent offence, 
When she transgressed the promulgated laws. 
That done, her second insolence was this— 
To boast her evil deed and revel in it. 

Then, marry, I’m no man, but she is one, 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [483—505. 


εἰ ταῦτ᾽ ἀνατὶ τῇδε κείσεται κράτη. 
td 9 3 9 ~ t 
arr εἴτ ἀδελφῆς, εἴθ᾽ ὁμαιμονεστέρας 
΄-Ὺ 4 « «᾿ «ε ΄" 
TOV παντος ἥμιν Ζηνὸς Ερκείου κυρει9 485 
᾿ , 9 , 9 9 ’ 
αὐτὴ Te Xn ξύναιμος οὐκ ἀλύξετον 
4 > 
μόρου κακίστον. καὶ “γὰρ οὖν κείνην ἴσον 
ἐπαιτιῶμαι τοῦδε βουλεῦσαι τάφον. 
, - 53 a 4 3 μ 
καί νιν καλεῖτ᾽. ἔσω “γὰρ εἶδον ἀρτίως 
~~ 4 4 ~ 
λυσσῶσαν αὐτὴν, οὐδ᾽ ἐπήβολον φρενων. 400 
“- 4 ’ ~ A 
φιλεῖ δ᾽ ὁ θυμὸς πρόσθεν ἤρήσθαι κλοπεὺς 
Φ 
“- A 4 
τῶν μηδὲν ὀρθῶς ἐν σκότῳ τεχνωμένων. 
~ ’ Ν 3 ~ 
Migw Ye μέντοι YWTAV εν κακοισί τις 


ε 4 ΝΜ “- ’ ’ 
aAous ἔπειτα τοῦτο καλλύνειν θέλῃ. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


θέλεις τι μεῖζον ἢ κατακτεῖναί μ᾽ ἑλών; 405 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
> \ 4 ᾽ὃ ’ e ~ »9 Ν d 9 ΝΜ 
ΘΎω ΜῸν οὐοὲν TOUT εχῶν, αἸἴαντ ἔχω. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


~ , e 9 4 ~ ~ ‘ 
τί δῆτα μέλλεις; ὡς ἐμοί τῶν σῶν λογων 
3 4 ai δ᾽ ι ἢ. 
apeo Tov οὐδὲν, μη αρεσθείη ποτὲ 
vw 9 , vw 
οὕτω δὲ καὶ σοὶ Tau αφανδάνοντ᾽ edu. 
4 ᾽ A  ) ’ 
καίτοι πόθεν κλέος Ὕ ἂν εὐκλεέστερον 500 
A : ’ , 9 ’ 
κατέσχον, ἢ τον αὐτάδελφον εν ταῴφῳ 
~ ’ὔ ~ ~ 4 4 
τιθεῖσα: TouTots ΤΟυΤῸ πασιν ἀνδάνειν 
’ 9 a 9 A ~ φ 4 ὔ 2 
λέγοιτ᾽ av, εἰ μὴ γλῶσσαν Τέγκληοι φόβος 
᾽ 9 i 9 [ ~ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡ τυραννὶς πολλα T ἀλλ εὐδαιμονεῖ, 


κἄξεστιν αὐτῇ δρᾶν, λέγειν θ᾽, ἃ βούλεται. 505 


503 yp. ἐγκλείσοι. 


ANTIGONE. 49 


If she unscathed shall flout my sovranty. 

But be she sister’s child, or born of one 

Of nearer kindred to my blood than all 

Who worship Zeus at our domestic altar, 

She and her sister shall not fend away 

A death most dire. For her, in equal sort, 

I charge with framing plans for this interment. 
And summon her. I saw her even now 
Within the palace raving, and unable 

To rule her thoughts. And so it is—the mind 
Is first detected in its knavery, 

When dark devices aim at wickedness. 
Howbeit, to me it is no less abhorrent, 
When, caught in criminality, the culprit 

Seeks with fine words to beautify his deed. 


ANTIGONE. 
Wouldst thou aught more than thus to take and slay me? 


KREON. 
Nought else—this done, my every wish is sated. 


ANTIGONE. 


Why loiter then? the words which thou hast spoken 
Displease me, all, and ne’er may such words please me! 
And it is meet that thou shouldst mislike mine. 
And yet from whence might I have earned a glory 
More glorious than by placing in the tomb 
My own dear brother? Every man of these 
Would say he liked the deed, did not his fear 
Bar up his utterance: but absolute power, 
With many other happy privileges, 
May speak and do whate’er the wish suggests. 

SOPH. ANT. E 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [506---518. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ, 
σὺ τοῦτο μούνη τῶνδε Καδμείων ὁρᾷς. 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


ea ? 4 > @ , , 
Opwot KOUTOL, σοι δ᾽ ὑπίλλουσι στόμα. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ,. 
σὺ δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπαιδεῖ, τῶνδε χωρὶς εἰ φρονεῖς ; 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


οὐδὲν “γὰρ αἰσχρὸν τοὺς ὀμοσπλάγχνους σέβειν. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

Ψ d , , ’ 

ovKouy ὅμαιμος χω καταντίον θανων; 510 

ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 

ὅμαιμος ἐκ μιᾶς τε, καὶ ταὐτοῦ πατρός. 

ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
σι ΟΖ» 59 ’ ~ “Ὁ ’ 
πῶς OnT ἐκείνῳ δυσσεβῆ τιμᾷς χάριν ; 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


+ ~ 9 ᾿Ὶ 
ταῦτα χω κατὰ χθονος. 


οὐ μαρτυρήσει 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
εἴ τοί ode τιμᾷς ἐξ ἴσου τῷ δυσσεβεῖ. 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
οὐ ‘yap τι δοῦλος, ἀλλ᾽ ἀδελφὸς ὦλετο. 515 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
πορθῶν γε τήνδε “γῆν ὁ δ᾽ ἀντιστὰς ὕπερ. 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
ὅμως ὅ γ᾽ Ἅιδης τοὺς νόμους ἴσους ποθεῖ. 
KPEON. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁ χρηστὸς τῷ κακῷ λαχεῖν ἴσος. 


μὰ vp. ταῦθ᾽ o κατθανὼν νέκυς. 


ANTIGONE. 


KREON. 
Of all Kadmeans thou alone seest this. 


ANTIGONE. 
These see it too, but thou hast made them mum. 


KREON. 
Art not ashamed to stand apart from these? 


ANTIGONE. 
To reverence kith and kin is nothing shameful. 


KREON. 
Was not he, too, who died for us, thy kin? 


ANTIGONE. 
He was my kin by sire and mother both. 


KREON. 
Then why this duty, impious to him! 


ANTIGONE. 
The fallen foe will not attest thy words. 


KREON. 


Yes—if the impious shares thy equal love. 


ANTIGONE. 
It was no slave that fell—it was my brother. 


KREON. 


Seeking thy country’s hurt—but fe fought for us. 


ANTIGONE. 
The laws which death exacts are equal laws. 


KREON. 
Not for the good and bad in equal measure. 
Ἑ 2 


δ] 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [519—537. 


ANTITONH. 


τίς οἶδεν, εἰ {κάτωθεν evary τάδε: 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
οὔτοι ποθ᾽ οὐχθρὸς, οὐδ᾽ ὅταν θάνῃ, φίλος. 590 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
οὔτοι συνέχθειν, ἀλλὰ συμφιλεῖν ἔφυν. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
κάτω νυν ἐλθοῦσ᾽, εἰ φιλητέον, φίλει 


μ e sf = δὲ a ᾽ Ψ ’ 
κεινοῦὺς EfoU CE ζώντος ουκ ἄρξει γὺῦυνη. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
καὶ μὴν πρὸ πυλῶν ἥδ᾽ ᾿Ισμήνη (σύστημα.) 
φιλάδελφα κάτω δακρν᾽ εἰβομένη, 525 


νεφέλη δ᾽ ὀφρύων ὕπερ αἱματόεν 
ῥέθος αἰσχύνει, 
τέγγουσ᾽ εὐῶπα παρειαᾶν. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
σὺ δ᾽, 4 κατ᾽ οἴκους, ὡς ἔχιδν᾽, ὑφειμένη 
ληθουσά μ' ἐξέπινες, οὐδ᾽ ἐμάνθανον 580 
’ ," ν 3 ’ ’ 
τρέφων δύ᾽ ara, καπαναστάσεις θρόνων, 
a » N on ‘ A 70 ~ ’ 
ep, εἰπε δή μοι; Kat σὺ τουὸς τον Tadou 
φήσεις μετασχεῖν, ἢ ᾿ζομεῖ τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι ; 
IZMHNH. 
δέδρακα Toupyov, εἴπερ ἥδ᾽ opoppobe:, 
καὶ ξυμμετίσχω καὶ φέρω τῆς αἰτίας. 535 
ANTITONH. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐάσει τοῦτό γ᾽ ἢ δίκη σ᾽, ἐπεὶ 
vw 8 ® , vw » 3 4?» ’ 
our ηἠθελησας. οὔτ ΘΎω κοινωσαμῆν. 


ld 9 
‘1° yp. KaTW στὶν. 


ANTIGONE. 53 


ANTIGONE. 


Who knows, if strifes like these still live below ? 


KREON. 


The foe is neer a friend—not e’en in death. 


ANTIGONE. 


My heart is love’s co-mate, not hatred’s partner, 


KREON. 
Down then, and love them if they must be loved: 
But while I live, no woman shall hold sway. 
(Anapestic Movement.) 
CHORUS. 


Lo! from the gates Ismene approaches, 
Shedding the tears of sisterly sorrow. 
And the cloud o’er the brow the bloom of the cheek with 


Blushes has mantled, 
Her beautiful features bedewing. 


KREON. 


Thou that within the palace snake-like gliding 
Didst suck my blood,—nor knew I that I nurtured 
Two fiends for the subversion of my throne— 
Come, tell me now, wilt thou too claim a share 

In this exploit, or swear thou knewest nothing? 


ISMENE. 


I did the deed, if she says aye to that, 
And claim and bear a share in all the blame. 


ANTIGONE. 


Justice forbid thee that! thou didst not will it, 
Nor did I give thee art or part in it. 


54 


ANTITONH. [538 —553. 


IZMHNH. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐν κακοῖς τοῖς σοῖσιν οὐκ αἰσχύνομαι 

ξύμπλουν ἐμαυτὴν τοῦ πάθους ποιουμένη. 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 

ὧν τοὖργον, Ἅιδης χοί κάτω ξυνίστορες" 540 

λόγοις δ᾽ ἐγὼ φιλοῦσαν οὐ στέργω φίλην. 
IZMHNH. 

μή Tol, κασιγνήτη, μ᾽ ἀτιμάσης τὸ μὴ οὐ 


“- 4 
θανεῖν τα σὺν σοὶ, τὸν θανόντα θ᾽ α᾽ γνίσαι. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
un μοι θάνης σὺ κοινὰ, μηδ᾽ ἃ μὴ Ἴθιγες 
ποιοῦ σεαυτῆς. ἀρκέσω θνήσκουσ᾽ eryw. 545 
IZMHNH. 


καὶ Tis βίος μοι, σοῦ λελειμμόνῃ, φίλος ; 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 

Κρέοντ᾽ ἐρώτα. τοῦδε “γὰρ σὺ κηδεμών. 
ΓΣΜΗΝΗ. 


’ ~ 9 3 “-ς,- 9 δὲ 9 , 
Ti ταῦτ anags μ, οὐὸὲν ὠφελουμένη ; 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
ἀλγοῦσα μὲν δῆτ᾽, εἰ “γέλωτ᾽ ἐν σοὶ “γελῶ. 
IZMHNH. 
τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν ἀλλὰ νῦν σ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ὠφελοῖμ᾽ ἐγώ; 550 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


σῶσον σεαυτήν. οὐ φθονῶ σ᾽ ὑπεκφυγεῖν. 
ΓΣΜΗΝΗ. 

οἴμοι τάλαινα, καμπλάκω τοῦ σοῦ μόρου: 
ANTITONH. 


σὺ μὲν yap εἵλον ζῆν᾽ ἐγὼ δὲ κατθανεῖν. 


ANTIGONE. 55 


ISMENE. 
Yet, in thy troubles, I am not ashamed 
To mount the sinking vessel of thy fortunes. 


ANTIGONE. 
Death and the dead know well whose was the deed. 
I scout the friend whose friendship is but words. 
ISMENE. 
Nay, sister, shame me not, but let me die 
With thee, and with thee reverence the dead. 
ANTIGONE. 
Die not with me, nor claim a share in deeds 
That were not thine—my death will be enough. 
ISMENE. 
What life is dear to me when thou art gone? 


ANTIGONE. 
Ask Kreon—all thy care is set on him. 


ISMENE. 
How canst thou utter taunts which nought avail thee ἢ 


ANTIGONE. 
I laugh in sorrow, if I laugh at thee. 


ISMENE. 


Tell me, how I can serve thee even now? 


ANTIGONE. 
Preserve thyself—I grudge not thy escape. 


ISMENE. 


Ah! woe is me—and may I not die with thee? 


ANTIGONE. 
No! for thy choice was life, but mine was death. 


δ6 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. . [554—568. 


ΓΣΜΗΝΗ. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἀῤῥήτοις ‘ye τοῖς ϑμοῖς λόγοις. 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
καλῶς σὺ μὲν τοῖς, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐγὼ ᾿δόκουν φρονεῖν. 555 
ΓΣΜΗΝΗ. 


καὶ μὴν ἴση νῷν ἐστὶν ἡ ᾿ξαμαρτία. 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
θάρσει. σὺ μὲν ζης" ἡ δ᾽ ἐμὴ ψυχὴ πάλαι 
τέθνηκεν, ὥστε τοῖς θανοῦσιν ὠφελεῖν. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
TW παῖδε φημὶ τώδε, τὴν μὲν ἀρτίως 
ἄνουν πεφανθαι, τὴν δ᾽ ap ov τὰ 'πρῶτ᾽ ἔφυ. 560 
ΙΣΜΗ͂ΝΗ. 
οὐ “γάρ wor, ὠναξ, οὐδ᾽ ὃς ἂν Ἰ βλάστῃ μένει 
νοῦς τοῖς κακῶς πράσσουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξίσταται. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
σοὶ γοῦν, ὅθ᾽ εἵλον ξὺν κακοῖς πράσσειν κακά. 
IZMHNH. 
, A / ~ δ᾽ Ww , 
Ti γὰρ μόνῃ μοι τῆσὸ ἄτερ βιώσιμον ; 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
ἀλλ᾽ HAE μέντοι μὴ λέγ᾽, οὐ yap ἔστ᾽ ἔτι. 565 
ΓΣΜΗΝΗ. 
ἀλλὰ κτενεῖς νυμφεῖα τοῦ σαυτοῦ τέκνου ; 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
ἀρώσιμοι yap χατέρων εἰσὶν γγύαι. 
ἸΣΜΗΝΗ. 
οὐχ ὥς γ᾽ ἐκείνῳ τῆδέ T ἦν ἡρμοσμένα 3, 


6! yp. βλαστῇ. 


ANTIGONE. 57 


ISMENE. 


Not where my secret words remained unspoken. 


ANTIGONE. 


Some will applaud thy wisdom—others mine. 


ISMENE. 
Nay, but our absolute error was the same. 
ANTIGONE. 


So be it. Thou still livest; but my soul 
Is dead the while, e’en since I served the dead. 


KREON. 
Of these two maids, it seems that one just now 


Has lost the wits the other never had. 


ISMENE. 
Yes, sire, when sorrow comes, what sense there was 
Abides no longer there, but flees away. 


KREON. 
True, when thou sought’st to suffer with the guilty. 


ISMENE. 

For what is life to me deprived of her ? 
KREON. 

Speak not of her; for she exists no longer. 


ISMENE. 
What! wilt thou slay thine own son’s bridal hopes? 


KREON. 
The glebes of other women may be ploughed. 


ISMENE. 
Where else the troth which he has plighted her? 
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ANTITONH. [569—584 


KPEQON. 


‘ ’ A “ s A 
κακὰς eywW γυναῖκας υἱέσιν στυγώ. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
ὧ φίλταθ᾽ Αΐμων, ὥς σ᾽ ἀτιμάζει πατήρ. 570 
KPEQN. 
Wf = A A A A) ‘ 4 
ayav ye λυπεῖς, kat ov, καὶ τὸ σον λέχος. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


> A , “ ty ~ 
n yap στερήσεις τῆσδε τὸν σαυτοῦ “γόνον ; 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


ed vw 
Ἅιδης ὁ παύσων τούσδε τοὺς “γάμους ἔφυ. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


δεδογμέν᾽, ὡς ἔοικε, τήνδε κατθανεῖν. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
A , ᾽ ’ a ry wv? 3 ᾽ 
καὶ σοί ye καμοί. μὴ τριβὰς ET, αλλα νιν 575 
κομίζετ᾽ εἴσω, ὃμῶες" ἐκ δὲ τοῦδε χρὴ 
γυναῖκας εἶναι τάσδε μηδ᾽ ἀνειμένας. 
φεύγουσι yap τοι χοὶ θρασεῖς, ὅταν πέλας 


ἤδη τὸν Ἅιδην εἰσορῶσι τοῦ βίου. 


ς. ΣΤΑΣΙΜΟΝ AEYTEPON. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
ΕΥ̓ΔΑΙΜΟΝΕΣ, οἷσι κακῶν ἄγευστος αἰών. στρ. a. 580 
οἷς yap av σεισθῆ θεόθεν δόμος, ἄτας 
οὐδὲν ἐλλείπει, “γενεᾶς ἐπὶ πλῆθος ὅρπον' 
ὁμοῖον ὥστε  ποντίαις 
oloua δυσπνόοις ὅταν 


‘ 
‘8 yp. ποντίας GAos. 


ANTIGONE. 


KREON. 
No worthless woman shall espouse my son. 


ANTIGONE. 
Dear Hzemon, how thy father disallows thee ! 


KREON. 
Enough, enough of thee and of thy marriage. 


CHORUS. 
And wilt thou tear thy child from his betrothed ? 


KREON. 
The grave is destined to forbid these banns. 


CHORUS. 
So then thou thinkest to ensue her death ? 


KREON. 
I think to do e’en as thou think’st I will. 
No more delay, but take them in, ye slaves. 
From henceforth it were fitting that these maidens 
Should be as women are, and not at large. 
For e’en the boldest fly when they behold 
The grave too near a neighbour to their life. 


VI. SECOND STASIMON. 


CHORUS. 


STROPHE I. 


Buessep are they whose race has ’scaped 
The first taste of disaster ! 

For those, whose house from heaven 

Has once received a shock, 

Down to the very fulness of their race 
Shall nothing lack of mischief. 

Just so, when Thracian blasts are blowing 
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Θρήσσησιν ἔρεβος ὕφαλον ἐπιδράμῃ πνοαῖς, κυλίνδει 585 
βυσσόθεν κελαινὰν 
θῖνα καὶ δυσάνεμον, 


’ ’ ᾽ ~ 9 , 
στονῳ βρέμουσι δ᾽ ἀντιπλῆγες ἀκταί. 


φ ~ + Y ~ Ww e ~ 3 [4 
ἀρχαία Ta Λαβδακιδᾶν οἴκων ορῶώμαι αντιστ. α. 
πήματα ἐφθιτῶν ἐπὶ wnuact πίπτοντ᾽" 500 


οὐδ᾽ ἀπαλλάσσει “γενεὰν γένος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐρείπει 
θεῶν τις, οὐδ᾽ ἔχει λύσιν. 
νῦν γὰρ ἐσχάτας ὑπὲρ 
ῥίζας ὃ τέτατο φάος ἐν Οἰδίπου δόμοις, κατ᾽ αὖ νιν 
φοινία θεῶν τῶν 595 
νερτέρων ἀμᾷ κόνις, 


A “ 
λόγον τ᾽ ἄνοια, καὶ φρενῶν ᾿Ἐρινυύς. 


τεὰν, Ζεῦ, δύνασιν τίς ἀνδρῶν στρ. β΄. 
’ 
ὑπερβασία κατάσχοι, 
τὰν οὔθ᾽ ὕπνος αἱρεῖ ποθ᾽ ὁ " παγκρατὴς οὔτ᾽ 600 
ΓἽ ’ 
ακάματοι * Qeovres 
“- 9 , \ , , , 3 ’ 
μῆνες" ἀγήρῳ δὲ χρόνῳ δυνάστας κατέχεις ᾽Ολύμπου 
μαρμαρόεσσαν αἴγλαν. 
s » Wf A A , 
τὸ τ ἔπειτα, Kat TO μελλον, 
’ 
καὶ τὸ πρὶν ἐπαρκέσει 605 
νόμος ὅδ᾽ "[ἀνδρὸς alcav’ ] 


~ [4 a / 99 
“θνατῶν βιότῳ παάμπολις *elow ara. 


δ yp. φθιμένων. 54 λείπει 6. 


3 


Ὑρ. παντογήρως. κ᾽ yp. θεῶν. 


“8 yp. οὐδὲν ἕρπει. “7 yp. ἐκτὸς ἄτας. 


ANTIGONE. 


Strong from the sea-ward, 

The undulations rushing o’er 

The darkness submarine, 

Roll downwards, wave on wave, until they stir 

From lowest depths 

The gloom-encompass’d, storm-defying shingle : 

Loud roar the breakers on the counter-cliffs! 
ANTISTROPHE II 

From old beginnings spring the ills 

Of the Labdakid race, 

Which now descending I behold 

On ills heapt up before for those 

Who moulder in the grave. The sire 

Quits not his children. 

Some God still works their ruin, 

And none unties the knot of fate! 

For now what light had beamed 

O’er the last root 

Within the house of Cédipus, again 

The deathful dust of Gods that reign below 

Is levell’d οὖσ it, 


By foolish speech and frantic indignation. 


STROPHE II. 
Thy power, O Zeus, what sin of men can touch ? 
That power, which neither sleep, all-conquering, can 
master, 
Nor months unwearied in their ceaseless race. 
But thou—a potentate through time which grows not 
old— 
Rulest the glittering splendours of Olympus. 
For the present and the future and the past, 
This law will meetly tell man’s destiny: 
“In all the life of mortals 
“ὁ Mischief in every state her franchise claims.” 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [608—629. 


e ‘ , » 
a γὰρ δὴ πολύπλαγκτος ἐλπὶς avr. β΄. 
ζω wv ~ 
πολλοῖς μὲν ὄνασις ἀνδρῶν, 
“- 4 
πολλοῖς δ᾽ ἀπάτα κουφονόων ἐρώτων" 610 
, ® 
εἰδότι δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἕρπει, 
ὶ A θ - "ὃ ’ , A A 
πρὶν πυρι θερμῳ mova Tis προσαυσῃ. σοφίᾳ yap ex Tou 
ἢ ΓΖ ’ 
κλεινὸν eros πεφανται" 
A ~ 
“To κακὸν δοκεῖν wor ἐσθλὸν 
~ #7 
τῷδ᾽ ἔμμεν, ὅτῳ φρένας 615 
1. ν . ν ᾿ 
θεὸς ἄγει πρὸς ἄταν 


’ δ΄ ’ \ ee \ gg ” 
πρασσει ὁ ολιίγοστον χρονον exTos “αλγΎους. 


ὅδε μὴν Αἵμων, παίδων τῶν σῶν (σύστημα) 
νέατον γέννημ᾽" ap ἀχνύμενος 
τάλιδος ἥκει μόρον ᾿Αντιγόνης, 620 


9 , , ε ~ 
ἀπάτας λεχέων νπεραλγων; 


Z. ἘΠΕΙΣΟΔΙΟΝ TPITON. 


KPEQON. 


Tax’ εἰσόμεσθα μάντεων ὑπέρτερον. 
ὦ παῖ, τελείαν ψῆφον ἀρα μὴ κλύων 
τῆς μελλονύμφου, πατρὶ λυσσαίνων πάρει; 


ἥ σοὶ μὲν ἡμεῖς πανταχῆ δρῶντες φίλοι; 625 


ΑΙΜΩΝ. 
πάτερ; σός εἰμι καὶ σύ μοι “γνώμας ἔχων 
4 9 σ΄ 3 ww 9 9 , 
χρήστας ἀπορθοῖς, ais eywy εφέψομαι. 
ἐμοὶ yap οὐδεὶς ἀξίως ἔσται “γάμος 
μείζων φέρεσθαι, σοῦ καλῶς Ῥγουμένον. 


617 1p Aone: 620 Ὑρ. τῆς μελλογάμον τάλιδος. 


ANTIGONE. 63 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


In truth to many men, hope, though deceiving many, 
Turns to advantage; yet to many more 

"Tis but the mockery of love’s flighty purpose. 
Nothing knows he, to whom this disappointment cometh, 
Until his foot hath touched the glowing flame. 
Wisely by some one is this strain set forth: 

“ Evil seems ever good to him whose mind 

‘“‘God leadeth on to mischief, 

“Short is the time which sees him free from anguish.” 


(Anapestic Movement.) 


Lo to thee, Hzmon,—of all thy children 
Alone he survives: and cometh he vexed 
By the destined fate of his bride Antigone, 
For the loss of his nuptials grieving? 


VII. THIRD EPISODE. 


KREON. 


Soon shall we know better than seers could tell us. 
Thou com’st not, boy, incensed against thy father, 
On tidings of the doom of thy betrothed one? 
Howso we act, thou, if thou only, lov’st us? 


HAMON. 


Father, I am thine only: and if thou 

Resolvest wisely, thou provid’st for me 

An even rule of life which I will follow. 

For, as right reason dictates, never shall 

A wife bear in my eyes a higher price 

Than thou, while wisdom marks thy guidance of me. 


64 ANTITONH. [630—656. 


KPEON. 


ed 4 φΦ “- 4 ὃ 8 , wf 6 
οὕτω ‘yap, W παι, χρὴ Cla στέρνων ἔχειν, 30 
o td ’ > Wf e ’ 
yvwuns πατρῴας πάντ ὑπισθεν εσταναι. 
’ὔ 4 ᾷ “ > κν'Κὶ ὃ Ψ 4 
τούτου ‘yap “eéwex avopes εὔχονται “γονας 
’ ’ 9 , ΝΜ 
κατήκοους ᾧυσαντες ev δόμοις ἔχειν, 
« ᾽ ’ ~ 
ws καὶ τὸν ἐχθρὸν ἀνταμύυνωνταῖι κακοῖς, 
~ 9 
καὶ Tov φίλον τιμῶσιν εξ ἴσου πατρί. 635 
’ lA 
ὅστις δ᾽ ἀνωφέλητα φιτυει Texva, 
A af a ~ 
τί τόνδ av εἴποις ἄλλο πλὴν αὑτῷ {πέδας 
~ a ~ 9 ~ 
φῦσαι, πολὺν δὲ τοῖσιν ἐχθροῖσιν “γέλων ; 
’ ’ 9 ? ~ Q a 4 ἃ ΄ 
μὴ νὺν WoT, ὦ παῖ, τὰς φρένας προς noovys, 
9 ’ 9 . 
γυναικὸς " εἵνεκ᾽, ἐκβάλῃς, εἰδὼς ὅτι 640 
’ “«- 
ψυχρὸν παραγκάλισμα τοῦτο “γίγνεται, 
‘ 4 ’ μι δό ἢ ᾿ 
γυνὴ κακὴ ξύνευνος ev ὁόμοις. τί “γὰρ 
, 5 4 ed ~ 4 4 
γένοιτ᾽ ὧν ἕλκος μεῖζον 4 φίλος κακός ; 
‘ ’ ε ~ 4 
ἀλλὰ πτύσας ὡσεί τε δυσμενῆ, μέθες 
4 “~ s «Ψ , , 
τὴν παῖδ ἐν Ἅιδου τήνδε νυμφευειν τινί. 645 
9 ‘ A ᾽ A Ld ~ 9 ‘ 
ἐπεὶ yap αὑτὴν εἷλον eudhavws eyw 
4 ® ’ 9 
πόλεως απιστήσασαν εκ πάσης μόνην»; 
~ 9 9 4 9 ὔ 
ψευδῆ Ὕ ἐμαυτὸν ov καταστήσω πόλει, 
~ 4 -Ἀ 8 
ἀλλὰ κτενῶ. πρὸς ταῦτ᾽ εφυμνείτω Δία 
’ A A , » » ~ 
Ξύναιμον. εἰ yap δὴ tra γ᾽ ἐγγενῆ φύσει 650 
af , , ‘ Μ ’ 
ἄκοσμα θρέψω, καρτα τοὺς ἔξω “γένους. 
΄“- ‘) 4 ᾽ 
ἐν τοῖς yap οἰκείοισιν ὅστις ἔστ ἀνὴρ 
‘ ~ 9 ’ δι ΝΜ 
χρήῆστος, φανεῖται καν πόλει δίκαιος wy. 
φ +e a 4K ’ , 
ὅστις δ᾽ ὑπερβὰς ἢ νόμους βιαζεται, 
Δ 8 ’ ΄“ , ~ 
ἢ τουπιτασσειν τοις Τκρατυνουσιν voet, 655 
3 ΝΜ [] 3 , ~ ϑ 9 ~ σι 
οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἐπαίνου τοῦτον εἕ ἐμοῦ τυχεῖν. 


627 


682 of ° , 
ρ. οὐνεκ. γὙρ. πονους. 


6 vp. γ᾽ ὑφ᾽. “0 yp. οὕνεκ᾽, 
650 γρ. a iat ἕω Ὑρ. κρατοῦσιν ἐννοεῖ. 


ANTIGONE. 


KREON. 


Such thoughts, my son, should rule thy bosom ever: 

A sonin all his acts should yield the lead 

To what his sire resolves. It is for this 

That men beseech the Gods to give the children, 

Whom they beget and keep at home, a spirit 

Of dutiful obedience, that so 

They may requite with ill their father’s foe, 

And honour whom their father loves to honour. 

But when a man’s own children help him not, 

What shall we say he has begotten but 

Clogs for himself and laughter for his foes ? 

Then be it far from thee, my son, for lust 

And for a woman's love, to make a shipwreck 

Of all thy understanding, knowing that 

Cold mocks the warmth of thy embraces when 

A vile companion of thy bed holds sway 

Within thy house and home. For who could probe 

A wound more festering than a faithless friend ? 

Then spurn this maid, and cast her off as one 

Whose heart is hostile to thee, so that she 

May seek some spouse within the realm of Hades. 

For now that I have caught her openly 

Alone of all the city disobedient, 

I will not place myself before the state 

As one whose words are naught: but she shall die. 

Then let her weary with repeated prayers 

Zeus, who protects the ties of blood relations. 

For if I rear obedient to no rule 

Those who are born within my family, 

How shall I govern those without the pale? 

For whose in his household acts discreetly, 

In public also will approve himself 

A righteous man. But whoso wantonly 

Or strains the laws or sets about dictating 

To those who rule, it is not possible 

That such a one should ever earn my praise. 
SOPH. ANTIG. ΠΕ 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [651---680. 


A ~ ’ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὃν πόλις στήσειε, τοῦδε χρὴ κλύειν, 
> 
καὶ σμικρὰ, καὶ δίκαια, καὶ ταναντία. 
4 “- Δ A wv ὃ ’ » A 
καὶ τοῦτον av Tov avopa θαρσοίην εγὼ 
~ vA ? 4 wv ’ 
καλῶς μὲν ἄρχειν, εὖ δ᾽ av ἄρχεσθαι Bede 
’ 33 4 9 “ 
δορός T ἄν ἐν χειμῶνι προστεταγμένον 
[ 
μάνειν δίκαιον κἀγαθὸν παραστάτην. 
° ’ ὃ a ~ 9 wv o 
ἀναρχίας δὲ μεῖζον οὐκ ἔστιν κακόν. 
, ᾽ “ » r 
αὕτη πόλεις T ὄλλυσιν, ἥδ᾽ ἀναστάτους 
ἴκους τίθησιν, ἥδε σὺν μάχῃ δορὸ 
οἵ now, ἥ μαχῇ Copos 
[ axel “ ~ . 9 a 
τροπὰς καταῤῥήγνυσι᾽ τῶν δ᾽ ὀρθουμένων 
4 A A , ε 
σώζει τὰ πολλὰ σωώμαθ᾽ ἡ πειθαρχία. 
Jd » - J» 8 ~ , 
οὕτως αμυντε᾿ ἐστὶ τοῖς κοσμουμένοις, 
Ww A » ΄-ὠ 4 
KOUTOL γυναικὸς οὐδαμῶς ἡσσητέα. 
a \ ν ὃ a . »ν νδ , » ~ 
κρεῖσσον ‘yap, εἴπερ Cel, πρὸς avopos ἐκπεσεῖν 


3 a “- Ψ , θ᾽ wv 
KOUK ἂν νναικὼν NOTOVES καλοίμε av. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


ea 4 ᾽ 4 ΄“- o ’ 
ἡμῖν μὲν, εἰ μή τῷ χρόνῳ κεκλεμμεθα, 


4 Φ aad a 
λέγειν φρονούντως ὧν λέγεις δοκεῖς πέρι. 


ΑΙΜΩΝ. 


’ 9 ’ 
πάτερ, θεοὶ φύουσιν ἀνθρώποις φρένας, 

4 d Ld ’ 
πάντων, ὅσ᾽ ἐστὶ, κτημάτων ὑπέρτατον. 

d 4 A ’ A 4 

ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὅπως σὺ μὴ λόγεις ὀρθῶς τάδε, 
δ ως ,,»» ἢ , ᾿ 
OUT ἂν ὁὀυναίμην, μὴτ' ἐπισταίμην λέγειν 

, , a 9 ’ ~ Ψ 
Ὕθνοιτο μᾶντὰᾶν χατέρῳ Kadws exon. 

~ δ᾽ ᾶ4 o 4 a d 
σου ὃ ouy πέφυκα πάντα προσκοπεῖν, ὅσα 


, a ,ὕ Δ , 4 
λέγοι Tis, πράσσει Tis, 4 Weryew Exe. 
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ANTIGONE. 


No! when a city constitutes a chief, 

It well befitteth all men to obey 

His great or small, just or unjust, behests. 

And I should confidently trust that he, 

Whose law is such, would from fixed habitude 
Both wisely rule and loyally obey. 

He too, when posted in the battled line, 

Amid the storm of fight, would keep his ground, 
Brave and unswerving by his comrades side. 
There is no greater ill than disobedience. 

“Tis this which ruins cities: this it is 

Which works the downfall of the noble house. 
And when, in battle, spear is locked with spear, 
Tis this again which breaks and routs the phalanx. 
But when men keep the line, their discipline 
For the most part ensures their safety. Thus, 
It is our duty still to aid the laws, 

And power must ne’er be yielded to a woman. 
For if we must succumb, ’twere better far 

To crouch before a man; and thus at least 

No one could taunt us with a woman’s rule. 


CHORUS. 
To us at least, unless old age misleads us, 
Thou seemest to say wisely all thou say’st. 


HAMON. 


The Gods, my father, nourish im the soul 

The growth of wisdom, best of all possessions. 
But I should lack the power, and may I ne’er 
Be skilled to tax with error these thy words. 

Howbeit that task might well beseem another. 
And, as thy son, it is my natural office 

To watch, on thy behalf, the sayings, doings, 

And grievances of every citizen. 


ANTITONH. [681—710. 


ee ee 
τὸ γὰρ σὸν ὄμμα ὃεινὸον avdpt δημοτῇ» 
A ‘ ᾿ s 
λόγοις τοιούτοις, ols συ wy τέρψει κλύων' 
A e 4 ’ ’ 
ἐμοὶ & ἀκούειν ἔσθ᾽ ὑπὸ σκότου τάδο, 
‘ ΜΝ , . ? ὃ ’ ’ 
τὴν παῖδα ταύτην οἷ οὐυρεται πόλις, 
~ ~ e 9 , 
πασῶν γυναικῶν ws avafwrary 
ὔ 
κάκιστ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἔργων εὐκλεεστάτων φθέίνει" 
ε n~ ’ 9 ~ 
ἥτις τὸν αὑτῆς αὐτάδελφον ἐν φοναῖς 
nm 9 wv ore 4 ΕΣ 9 ~ ~ 
πεπτῶτ ἄθαπτον, μηθ ur ὠμηστῶν κυνῶν 
, e a 
εἴασ᾽ ὀλέσθαι, μήθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ οἰωνῶν τινος" 
~ 9 ~ ~ 
οὐχ ἥδε χρυσῆς ἀξία τιμῆς λαχεῖν ; 
’ 9 A ~ » 9 [2 ὔ 
τοιάδ᾽ ἐρεμνὴ σῖγ᾽ ἐπέρχεται φάτις. 
~ t ~ , 
ἐμοὶ δὲ, σοῦ πράσσοντος εὐτυχῶς, πάτερ, 
Ν ‘ ~ , 
οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδὲν κτῆμα τιμιώτερον. 
A ’ ᾽ 
τί γὰρ πατρὸς θάλλοντος εὐκλείας τέκνοις 
ΝΜ “- a A 
ἄγαλμα μεῖζον, n τί προς παίδων πατρί; 
’ A ? ~ 9 σε ’ 
μή νυν ev ἤθος μοῦνον ἐν σαντῷ ope, 
e Ά wv 3 i] ~ wv 
ws φὴς σὺ, κοὐδὲν ἄλλο, τοῦτ᾽ ὀρθῶς ἔχειν. 
Φ 4 ᾿ 4 “a “ 4 ὃ ~ 
ὅστις yap αὑτὸς 4 Ppovery μόνος Coxe, 
Δ ins ᾿ > κν a 1 ν 
ἢ γλῶσσαν, ἣν οὐκ ἄλλος, 4 ψυχὴν exe, 
Φ ’ ww 
οὕτοι διαπτυχθέντες, ὠῴφθησαν κενοί. 
᾽ ν᾽ νν' 4 \ ‘ , 
αλλ ἄνδρα Ket τις n σοφὸς, τὸ μανθάνειν 
, 9 ᾿ 4 "δὲ A i A , Ww 
πολλ, αἰσχρὸν ovdEv, καὶ TO My τείνειν ἄγαν. 
~ Α ’ ad 
ὁρᾷς mapa ῥείθροισι χειμάῤῥοις ὅσα 
δέ ὃ «ε J ~ e 9 a 4 
ἐνὸρων ὑπείκει, κλῶνας ὡς ἐκσώζεται 
4 3 ’ ® ® o 9 9 , 
τὰ δ᾽ ἀντιτείνοντ αυτόπρεμν απολλυύται. 
Ψ δὲ A d , a ,ὕ 
αὕτως δὲ ναὸς ὅστις ἐγκρατῆ πόδα 
« e 
τείνας, ὑπείκει μηδὲν, ὑπτίοις κάτω 
’ A a , 
στρέψας τὸ λοιπὸν σέλμασιν ναυτίλλοται. 
® 9 ~ 
ἀλλ᾽ εἶκε θυμοῦ καὶ μετάστασιν δίδου. 


γνώμη yap εἴ τις κἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ νεωτέρου 
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ANTIGONE. 


Thine eye might well deter the common burgess 
From speeches which would grate upon thine ear. 
But J can hear the covert lamentations 
Wherewith the city grieveth for this maiden— 
How of all women most unworthy she 

Meets basest death for deeds most glorious. 
“For she,” say they, “‘ who, when her very brother 
Had fallen in bloodshed and unburied lay, | 
Would not permit him to be rent and torn 

By carrion-eating dogs and greedy birds— 

Doth ske not merit golden recompense *” 

Such the dark rumour that in silence spreads. 

But, O my father, thy prosperity 

In worth transcends all other goods beside. 

For where can children find a greater sheen 

Of glory than their father’s high estate ? 

Or where a father, than his children’s bliss? 

Then cleave not solely to this principle— 

Thy words, no other man’s, are free from error. 
For whoso thinks that he alone is wise, 

That his discourse and reason are unmatched, 

He, when unwrapt, displays his emptiness. 

But that a man, how wise soe’er, should learn 

In many things and slack his stubborn will, 

This is no derogation. When the streams 

Are swollen by mountain-torrents, thou hast seen 
That all the trees which bend them to the flood 
Preserve their branches from the angry current, 
While those which stem it perish root and branch. 
So too the pilot, when he keeps the sheet 

Taught and ne’er slacks it, overturns his bark, 
And sails, what else he sails, with thwarts reversed. 
Then stoop from anger and ensue a change 

Of will and purpose: for, if grounded maxims 
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ANTIFONH. (711—727. 


a : ᾽ν of + A 
πρόσέστι, Oyu ἔγωγε πρεσβεύειν πολὺ, 
φῦναι τὸν ἄνδρα πάντ᾽ ἐπιστήμης πλέων' 

᾿ ? a \ a ‘ ’ ε» 

εἰ δ᾽ οὖν, Pike: yap τοῦτο μῇ ταύτη ρέπειν, 

καὶ τῶν λεγόντων εὖ καλὸν τὸ μανθάνειν. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 

ἄναξ, σέ T εἰκὸς, εἴ τι καίριον λέγει; 

μαθεῖν, σέ T αὖ Tove’ εὖ γὰρ εἴρηται διπλῇ. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

οἱ τηλικοίδε καὶ διδαξόμεσθα δὴ 

- A ᾽ 4 ~ A ’ 

Ppovery πρὸς ἀνδρὸς τηλικοῦδε τὴν φυσιν; 
ΑΙΜΩΝ. 

μηδὲν τὸ μὴ δίκαιον εἰ δ᾽ ἐγὼ νέος, 

οὐ τὸν χρόνον χρὴ μᾶλλον ἢ τἄργα σκοπεῖν. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

ἔργον yap ἐστι τοὺς ἀκοσμοῦντας σέβειν ; 
ΑΙΜΩΝ. 

οὐδ᾽ av κελεύσαιμ᾽ εὐσεβεῖν εἰς τοὺς κακούς. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

᾽ 10 ᾿ a0 ᾽ , , 

οὐχ noe yap τοιᾳὸ επείληπται νόσῳ; 
AIMON. 

ov φησὶ Θήβας τῆσδ᾽ ὁμόπτολις λεώς. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

πόλις γὰρ ἡμῖν ἀμὲ χρὴ τάσσειν ἐρεῖ ; 


ΑΙΜΩΝ. 
ὁρᾷς τόδ᾽ ὡς εἴρηκας ὡς ἄγαν νέος ; 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


a “a? 


715 


720 


7125 


ἄλλῳ yap ἢ "mot χρὴ "᾽πὶ τῆσδ᾽ ἄρχειν χθονὸς ; 


7 yp. χρή γε. 
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May find their utterance e’en in me your son, 
I dare be bold to say ’tis better far 

That understanding should be born in man: 
But if this may not be :—and, to say sooth, 
The common scale inclines not thus,—'tis well 
To learn from any one who reasons soundly. 


CHORUS. 
Sire, thou shouldst learn where he has hit the mark: 
Thou too from him: for both have spoken well. 


KREON. 
And shall we, in our riper age, receive 
Lessons in prudence from his youthful mind? 


HEMON. 
In nought but what is just. If I am young, 
"Tis meet to scan my purpose, not my years. 


KREON. 
Is’t this—to pay respect to the unruly! 


HAMON. 
Not to the base, though "twere to please the Gods. 


KREON. 
And is not she caught in this malady ? 


HAMON. 
The folk who throng this city answer, Wo! 
KREON. 
What! does the city’s pleasure guide my mandates? 
HEMON. | 
Seest thou what childish words thou utterest ? 


KREON. 
Why, who but I should in this country rule ? 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [728---741. 


ΑΙΜΩΝ. 

πόλις “γὰρ οὐκ ἔσθ᾽, ἥτις ἀνδρός ἐσθ᾽ ἑνός. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

οὐ τοῦ κρατοῦντος ἡ πόλις νομίζεται ; 
AIMON. 

καλῶς ἐρήμης Ὑ ἂν σὺ “γῆς ἄρχοις μόνος. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

ὅδ᾽, ὡς ἔοικε, τῇ “γυναικὶ συμμαχεῖ. 
ΑΙΜΩΝ. 

εἴπερ γυνὴ ov σοῦ “γὰρ οὖν προκήδομαι. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ, 

ὦ παγκάκιστε, διὰ δίκης ἰὼν πατρί. 
AIMON. 


ov γὰρ δίκαιά σ᾽ ἐξαμαρτάνονθ᾽ ὁρῶ. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

e ’ 3 3 » A 9 \) , 

ἁμαρτάνω yap Tas ἐμᾶς ἀρχὰς σέβων; 
ΑΙΜΩΝ. 

ov yap σέβεις, τιμάς γε τὰς θεῶν πατῶν. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

Φ ν Φφ 4 ν νυ 

ὦ μιαρὸν 400s, καὶ γνναικὸς ὕστερον. 
ΑΙΜΩΝ. 

Τοὐτάν ἕλοις ἥσσω με τῶν αἰσχρῶν ποτε. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


ὁ γοῦν λόγος σοι πᾶς ὑπὲρ κείνης ὅδε. 


AIMON. 
~ 9 ζω) ~ ~ o 
καὶ σοῦ ye καμοῦ καὶ θεῶν τῶν νερτέρων. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ, 
4 » 9 Ψ ε wv ~ a 
ταύτην ποτ᾽ οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ws ἔτι ζῶσαν γαμεῖς. 


78 yp. οὐκ ἄν. 


780 


735 


740 


ANTIGONE. 
HAMON. 
That is no city which belongs to one. 


KREON. 
Is not the city called of him who governs? 


HAMON. 
Well wouldst thou rule alone an empty land ! 


KREON. 


Here we have one who fights a woman's battle. 


HZMON. 
If thou art woman—for I sue for thee. 


KREON. 

Vile boy, to take thy father’s suit in hand. 
HAMON. 

Yes, for thy errors are unsuitable. 
KREON. 


And suits it not mine office to respect ἢ 


HAMON. 
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When that thou spurnst the Gods thou nought respectest. 


KREON. 

O paltry character—a woman’s slave ! 
HASMON. 

Slave to dishonour thou shalt never find me. 
KREON. 

Thy whole discourse but advocates her cause. 


HAMON. 
And thine and mine, and of the Gods below. 


KREON. 
Living this maid shall never be thy bride. 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [742—758. 


ΑΙΜΩΝ. 


Ψ 4 ~ ~ 9 » “- 
ἥδ᾽ οὖν θανεῖται, καὶ θανοῦσ᾽ ὀλεῖ τινα. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


“~ ? 
ἡ καπαπειλῶν ὧδ᾽ ἐπεξέρχει θρασύς ; 


AIMON. 


, cA * 9 ‘ ‘ ‘ , , 
τίς δ᾽ ἐστ᾽ ἀπειλὴ πρὸς κενὰς “γνώμας λέγειν 5 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


Aa ~ 
κλαίων ppevwoes, ὧν φρενῶν αὐτὸς κενός. 


ΑΙΜΩΝ. 


᾽ a 4 4 θ᾽ Ἷ a r) 9 9 ~ 
εἰ wy πατὴρ noU, εἶπον ἂν σ οὐκ ev φρονεῖν. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

γυναικὸς ὧν δούλευμα, μὴ κὠώτιλλέ με. 
ΑΙΜΩΝ. 

βούλει λέγειν τι, καὶ λέγων μηδὲν κλύειν ; 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

ἄληθες; ἀλλ᾽ οὐ, τόνδ᾽ “Ολυμπον, ἴσθ᾽ ὅτι 

χαίρων ἐπὶ ψόγοισι δεννάσεις ἐμέ. 

ἄγετε τὸ μῖσος, ὡς κατ᾽ ὄμματ᾽ αὐτίκα 

παρόντι θνήσκῃ πλησία τῷ νυμφίῳ. 
ΑΙΜΩΝ. 

οὐ δῆτ᾽ ἔμοιγε; τοῦτο μὴ δόξης ποτὲ, 

οὔθ᾽ ἥδ᾽ ὀλεῖται πλησία, σύ T οὐδαμὰ 

τοὐμὸν προσόψει κρᾶτ᾽ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς ὁρῶν, 

ws τοῖς θέλουσι τῶν φίλων μαίνῃ ξυνών. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


ἁνήρ, ἄναξ, βέβηκεν ἐξ ὀργῆς ταχύς" 
νοῦς δ᾽ ἔστι τηλικοῦτος ἀλγήσας βαρύς. 


745 


750 


755 
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HAMON. 
Dies she, her death shall work the death of some one. 


KREON. 
And dares thy boldness vent itself in threats ? 


HAMON. 
What threats, to speak against an empty meaning? 


KREON. 
Unsechooled thyself, beware of schooling me. 
| HMON. 
Wert not my father, I had οδ ἃ thee simple. 
KREON. 
Away with thy small wit, thou woman’s serf ! 


HAMON. 


Wouldst speak, and speaking never hear an answer? 


KREON. 
And is it so indeed? Nay, by Olympus, 
Thou shalt not thus unscathed vituperate. 
Bring forth the hateful minx, that, on the spot, 
Before his very eyes she meet her doom, 
And die, her ’fianced bridegroom standing by her. 


HAMON. 

She dies not in my presence—never think it— 

And thou shalt never see my face again 

With real vision. If it liketh any 

Among thy friends—let them thy madness share. 

Eat Hemon. 

CHORUS. 

The prince, my liege, is gone in anger hasty— 

Deep is the pain that pangs the youthful mind. 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [759—777- 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 

δράτω, φρονείτω μεῖζον, ἤ κατ᾽ ἄνδρ᾽, ἰών" 

τὰ δ᾽ οὖν κόρα τάδ᾽ οὐκ ἀπαλλάξει μόρου. 760 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


Ν 4 ᾽ a 4 ~ a 
audw yap avTa και κατακτειναι voers ; 


KPEQN. 


’ ’ i) “ Φ 3 Φ ’ 
οὐ τήν ye μὴ θυγοῦσαν. ev yap ovv λέγεις. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


μόρῳ δὲ ποίῳ καί oe βουλεύει κτανεῖν; 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
ἄγων ἔρημος ἔνθ᾽ av ἢ βροτῶν στίβος, 
κρύψω πετρώδει ζῶσαν ἐν κατώρυχι, 765 
φορβῆς τοσοῦτον, ὡς ἄγος μόνον, προθεὶς, 
ὅπως μίασμα πᾶσ᾽ ὑπεκφύγῃ πόλις. 
κἀκεῖ τὸν Ἅιδην, ὃν μόνον σέβει θεῶν, 
αἰτουμένη πον, τεύξεται τὸ μὴ θανεῖν, 
ἤ γνώσεται “γοῦν ἀλλ᾽ τηνικαῦθ, ὅτι 770 


’ , 9 Ld ed ὃ 
πόνος περισσὸς ἐστι ταν Ἅιδου σέβειν. 


Η. ΣΤΑΣΙΜΟΝ ΤΡΙΤΟΝ. ; 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
“EPGE avixate μάχαν, . στροφή. 


wv A 3 , , y °»§ “ ’ 
Epws, ὃς ev κτήμασι πίπτεις, ὃς εν μαλακαῖς παρεί- 
ais νέανιδος ἐννυχευεις" 
~ δ᾽ 4 ’ ΝΜ > » td 9. σε 
φοιτᾷς ὁ ὑπερπόντιος, ἐν T ἀγρονομοις αὐλαῖς 775 
Ν 
καί σ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἀθανάτων φύξιμος οὐδεὶς» 


οὔθ᾽ auepiwy ew ἀνθρώπων" ὁ δ᾽ ἔχων, μέμηνεν. 


“ 
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KREON. 
Be then his thoughts and actions more than mortal. 
He shall not quit from death these maidens two. 


CHORUS. 
And hast thou doomed them both to mstant death? 


KREON. 
Not her who touched him not.—Thou sayest well. 


CHORUS. 
And for the other, what the mode of death? 


KREON. 
Where mortal feet have never stept I'll take her, 
And there entomb her in a rocky chamber, 
Alive, with so much food before her set 
As may suffice to expiate the curse, 
That so the general city ‘scape pollution. 
And there, beseeching Hades, whom alone 
Of all the Gods she worships, let her gain, 
If gain she can, a license not to die: 
Or, come what will, she then at least will learn 
"Tis wasted toil to reverence the dead. 


VIll. THIRD STASIMON. 


CHORUS. 
STROPHE. 
Love! in the fight invincible: 
Love! whose attacks at once enslave: | 
Who on the young maid’s delicate cheeks thy nightly 
vigils keepest : 

Who roamest o’er the main and mid the rustic cots! 
None can escape thee,—neither Gods immortal, 
Nor men whose lives are fleeting as the day: 
He raves whom thou possessest. 
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ANTITONH. [778—797. 
σὺ Kal δικαίων ἀδίκους ἀντιστ᾽ 
φρένας παρασπᾷς ἐπὶ λώβᾳ᾽ σὺ καὶ τόδε νεῖκος ἀν- 

δρῶν ξύναιμον ἔχεις ταράξας" 780 
νικᾷ δ᾽ ἐναργὴς βλεφάρων ἵμερος εὐλέκτρου 
νύμφας, τῶν μεγάλων * παιδὶ πάρεδρος 
θεσμῶν' ἄμαχος yap ἐμπαίζει θεὸς ᾿Αφροδίτα. 
νῦν 0 ἤδη ᾿γὼ καὐτὸς θεσμῶν σύστημα. 
ἔξω φέρομαι ταδ᾽ ὁρῶν, ἴσχειν δ᾽ 785 


9 Ν i) , 4 
οὐκ ἔτι πηγὰς δύναμαι δακρύων, 
A) 9 ~ 4 
Tov παγκοίταν ὅθ᾽ ὁρῶ θάλαμον 


’ ᾽ ’ > 
τήνδ᾽ Ἀντιγόνην ανυτουσαν. 


Θ. ΕἘΠΕΙΣΟΔΙΟΝ ΤΕΤΑΡΤΟΝ ΚΑΙ ΚΟΜΜΟΣ 


ΠΡΩΤΟΣ. 

ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
‘OPAT’ ἔμ᾽, ὦ γᾶς πατρίας πολῖται, στρ. α΄. 
τὰν νεάταν ὁδὸν 790 


’ ’ δὲ ’ 
στείχουσαν, veaTov oe eryyos 
, 9 ’ Ν ᾽ 4 5 9 ’ Π e 
λεύσσουσαν ἀελίου. κοὺ wor αὐθις᾽ αλλα uM ο παΎγΎ- 
κοίτας 
~ A 
Ἅιδας ζῶσαν ἄγει 
4 ® , 
ταν Axepovros 
ΝΜ e 
ἀκτὰν, ov0 ὑμεναίων 795 
Ν wv » ’ a ’ ’ ed 
eyKAnpov, ovr femwuudeos mw με τις ὕμνος 


ὕμνησεν, ἀλλ᾽ Ἀχέροντι νυμφεύσω. 


788 yp. μεγ. πάρεδρος ἐν ἀρχαῖς. 725. yp. ἐπινυμφίδιος. 
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ANTISTROPHE. 


Thou too the upright mind to wrong pervertest, 
Till mischief comes. 

Thou too hast stirred this strife of kindred men. 
Love, that was learnéd in the lustrous eyes | 
Of her whose bridal bed he. coveted, 

A son constrains, 

Benching for him, with equal voice, 

Beside the holiest laws: for there resistless 

The goddess Aphrodite holds her revels. 


(Antigone is led forth by the guards.) 


. (Anapestic Movement.) 


I, even I, from the bondage of laws am 
Carried away, as this spectacle greets me! 
Fountains of tears no longer I check when I 
See Antigone bound for the chamber where 
All men are destined to slumber. 


IX. FOURTH EPISODE AND FIRST KOMMOS. 


ANTIGONE. 


Ske me, ye citizens of my father-land, 

Treadmg the last of paths,—the latest sun-light 
Beholding now, and ne’er again. But Hades, 
Who lays all men to rest, leads me still living 
To the banks of Acheron ; 

The Hymeneal strain denied me, 

Nor hath any bridal hymn 

Hymned me as yet; but Acheron will wed me. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [798---819. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 

Π ~ 4 ww ΝΜ ι 
οὐκοὺυν κλεινὴ καὶ ἔπαινον ἔχουσ 
᾽ ΦῪ ,».» ~ , 
ἐς Tod αἀπέρχει κεῦθος vexvwy, 

A ’ ~ , 
οὗτε φθινάασιν πληγεῖσα νόσοις, 800 
ΜΝ 3 ~ 
οὔτε ξιφόων ἐπίχειρα λαχοὺσ᾽ ° 
9 9 ~ 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτόνομος, ζῶσα, μόνη on 


θνατῶν, ᾿Αἴδαν καταβήσει. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
ἤκουσα on λυγροτάταν ὀλέσθαι ἀντιστ. α΄. 
τὰν Φρυγίαν ξέναν 805 


Tavradov, Σιπύλῳ πρὸς axpy’ 
a ἢ « ’ 4 , , ὃ ! ᾿ 
τὰν, κισσὸς ὡς ἀτενῆς, πετραία βλάστα δάμασεν 
καί νιν 
Ν ’ 
Τόμβροι τακομέναν, 
ὡς φάτις ἀνδρῶν, 
χιών τ᾽ οὐδαμὰ λείπει, 810 
τέγγει {δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ὀφρύσι παγκλαύτοις δειράδας" ᾧ με 


e ’ ’ 
δαίμων ὁμοιστάταν κατευνάζει. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
ἀλλὰ θεός τοι καί θεογεννής" 
ἡμεῖς δὲ βροτοὶ καὶ Ovyroryeveis’ 
καί τοι φθιμενῳ τοῖς ἰσοθέοις 815 
ἔγκληρα λαχεῖν μέγ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι. 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
οἴμοι “γελῶμαι. τί me, πρὸς θεῶν πατρῴων, στρ. β΄. 
οὐκ Τουλομέναν ὑβρίζεις, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίφαντον ; 


yp. ὄμβρφ. mM γρ, τόγγει θ'. 
"δ, 816 γρ. μέγ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι τοῖς ἰσοθ, ἔγκληρα λαχεῖν. 
*18 yp. ὀλομέναν. 


ANTIGONE. 8] 


CHORUS. 


Nay, but renowned and freighted with praises, 
To the dark recess of the dead thou departest. 
Wasting disease has not smitten thy form, 

Nor the meed of the sword thy portion has been. 
Self-controlled and alive thou wilt 80, 

Thou only of mortals, to Hades! 


ANTIGONE. 


Erewhile I heard how piteously perished 

That Phrygian dame, who came to rule among us, 
The child of Tantalus, 

Whom, clinging to her as the ivy clings, 

A sprouting rock controlled, 

And as she wastes away, the legend tells us, 

She lacks nor rain nor snow, 

But still, beneath her ever-weeping brows, 
Bedeweth she her bosom: 

. Likest to her, fate leads me to my rest! 


CHORUS. 


A Goddess was she, and Gods were her fathers: 
We are but mortals, and mortal our sires: 
Bethink thee how great for a perishing soul, 

To challenge the fame of the Godlike! 


ANTIGONE. 


Ah! I am laughed to scorn! why by my father’s Gods 
Dost so deride me ere my death, 
While yet the sun beholds me? 


SOPH. ANT. G 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [820 ---843. 


> >? 
ὦ πόλις, ὦ πόλεως 820 


a wv 
πολυκτήμονες ἄνδρες" 
ζω] ~ td ᾽ 
ἰὼ Διρκαῖαι κρῆναι, Θήβας τ 
3 ’ Ww wv 
evapuatou adgos, εμπας 
fd 9 ~ 
ξυμμάρτυρας ὕμμ᾽ ἐπικτῶμαι, 
Ν , 
οἵα φίλων ἄκλαντος, οἵοις νόμοις 825 
A d , ΝΜ , , 
πρὸς ἕρμα τυμβόχωστον ἔρχομαι τάφου ποταινίου, 
ἰὼ δύστανος, 
vw ? > ~ wv » ΝΜ ~ 
ovT ev [Tow ET, οὔτε τοῖσιν 


’ ® ~ ; ~ 
μθτοικος, OV ζῶσιν, ov θανοῦσιν; 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


προβᾶσ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἔσχατον θράσους, 880 
ὑψηλὸν ἐς Δίκας βάθρον 

> 
προσέπεσες, ὦ τόκνον, πολύ. 


πατρῷον δ᾽ "ἐκτελεῖς τιν᾽ ἄθλον. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


wv 3 ‘ 9 ry / 9 ’ 
ἔψαυσας αλγεινοτατας ἐμοὶ μερίμνας, ἀντιστ. β΄. 
’ a 
πατρὸς τριπόλιστον toiTor, 835 
“A , 
τοῦ TE πρόπαντος 
ε ’ ’ 
QueTEpov πότμον 
κλεινοῖς Λαβδακίδαισιν. 
» \ “- , A 
iw ματρῳαι λέκτρων aTat, 
᾽ a , 9 , » 
κοιμηήματα τ αὐτογεννὴητ 840 
ν «- ’ ) 
αμῷ πατρὶ δυσμόρου ματρος, 
’ » ε of 
οἵων eyw ποθ᾽ a ταλαίῴφρων eur’ 


\ aA 9 a Ww “δ᾽ , A , wv 
pos ous apatos, avyapos, a eyw ME TOLKOS EepxXopat. 


820 yp. Epypa. 8 yp βροτοῖσιν οὔτ᾽ ἐν νεκροῖσι. 


B25 


δ My ? 
833 wp. ἐκτείνεις. γρ. οἶκτον. 
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City, and citizens of high estate, 

Ah! and ye streams of Dirke, and thou grove 

Of Thebe car-renowned, 

You at least I gain 

For me as fellow-witnesses, 

How by my friends unwept, by laws how cruel, 

I go to the tomb-heapt mound of a strange sepulture. 
Ah woe is me! 

Neither with these nor those a settler I; 

The living deny and the dead disown me. 


CHORUS. 


To the height of boldness soaring 

On Dirke’s lofty throne, my child, 

Full rudely hast thou stumbled. 

Tis some ancestral task thou art fulfilling. 


ANTIGONE. 


Most painful are the thoughts which thou hast harped— 
My father’s thrice-renownéd tale of sorrow, 
Which touches too the lot of all of us— 
The famed Labdakide. 
Woe! woe! the curse of the maternal bed— 
The incestuous nuptials of my ill-starred mother, 
With her own son my father! 
Ah! what a match was that 
To which I owe my birth, unhappy me! 
To them, under the curse, unblest by marriage, 
I go an emigrant from life to death! 

G2 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [844—865. 


» , 
ta) δυσπότμων 
’ ’ ’ 
κασίγνητε “γάμων Kupnoas, 845 


a Ψ 9 Φ ’ ’ 
θανων er οὖσαν κατηναρές με. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


, 4 > ff 
σέβειν μὲν, εὐσέβεια Tis 

“ σ , , 
Kparos δ᾽, ὅτῳ κράτος μέλει; 


παραβατὸν οὐδαμῇ πέλει. 


σὲ δ᾽ αὐτόγνωτος ὥλεσ᾽ ὀργά. 850 
ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
ἄκλαυτος, ἄφιλος, ανυμέναιος, ἐπῳδός" 


*a ταλαίφρων ἄγομαι 

τάνδ᾽ ἑτοίμαν ὁδὸν. 

᾿ ΝΜ ’ e a ” 
οὐκ ἔτι μοι τόδε λαμπάδος {ἱερὸν ὄμμα 

θέμις ὁρᾷν radaive' 855 
τὸν δ᾽ ἐμὸν πότμον ἀδάκρυτον 


οὐδεὶς φίλων στενάζει. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


4 , 3 9 ὃ 4 4 ’ 4 ΄σ΄' ~ 
Ap ior, aowas καὶ “γόους πρὸ τοῦ θανεῖν 
- 1 “A , > 4 r 4 
ws ovd av els παύυσαιτ ἂν, εἰ χρείη λέγειν : 
ΝΜ ~ 
οὐκ ἄξεθ᾽ ws τάχιστα, καὶ κατηρεφεῖ 860 
ὔ i e ᾿ 9 4 
τύμβῳ περιπτυξαντες, ὡς εἴρηκ ἐγὼ, 
w ’ wf of “ ~ 
ἄφετε μονὴν ἔρημον, εἴτε Τχρῆ θανεῖν, 
ΣΎ = ζῶ Ξ β J ee 
εἴτ ev τοιαύτῃ ζῶσα τυμβευειν στέγῃ 
~ e 
ἡμεῖς γὰρ atyvot τοὐπὶ τήνδε τὴν κόρην" 


4 φᾷ Ψ 
meTotkias δ᾽ οὖν τῆς ἄνω στερήσεται. 865 


863. λείπ, a. a4 yp. ἱερὸν. m8 yp. χρῇ. 


ANTIGONE. 


Ah! brother mine, 
Thy marriage too has brought no good— 
Dying, thou hast destroyed me living still. 


CHORUS. 


All reverence good reverence is: 

But might, when might is rightly held, 
May on no plea be overstept ; 

Thy self-willed temper hath destroyed thee ! 


ANTIGONE. 


Unwept, unfriended, and unwedded, I, 

A weary-hearted maid, 

Am led along this road of imminent death. 
No longer may I see 

This luminary’s sacred eye, unhappy ! 

All unbemoaned by friends, 

My fate calls forth no tear! 


KREON. 
(Advancing from the Palace.) 


Know ye that no man e’er would make an end 
If it might serve his purpose to defer 
With groans and dirges the approach of death ! 
Away with her at once, and close her round 
With the o’erarching tomb, as I commanded. 
There leave her to herself, whether she wills 
To die or live entombed in such a house: 
We wash our hands of her, and take no sin 
Whate’er befals; but of a settlement 
In upper air we doom her alienate. 

7 (Retires again.) 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [866---891. 


ANTITONH. 


? ? “- 3 
ὦ τύμβος, ὦ νυμφεῖον, ὦ κατασκαφὴς 
᾽ a 
οἴκησις aeifpoupos, of πορεύομαι 
ἢ . » “- 2 ἢ . » = 
πρὸς τοὺς ἐμαυτῆς, wy apiOuov ev νεκροῖς 
κ- , ᾿ ’ » » ’ ; 
πλεῖστον δόδεκται Περσέφασσ᾽ ὀλωλότων 
2 ’ 8 4 4 ’ δὴ Ἂν 
ὧν λοισθία ᾿γὼ καὶ κακιστα on μακρῷ 
’ , “ sys ’ 
κάτειμι, πρίν μοι μοῖραν ἐξήκειν βίου. 
~ ’ ’ > » 9 
ἐλθοῦσα μέντοι, κάρτ᾽ ἐν ἐλπίσιν τρέφω 
4 ad 4 3 
φίλη μὲν ἥξειν πατρὶ, προσφιλὴς δὲ σοὶ, 
~ , oe 4 , , e 
μῆτερ, φιλη C€ σοι, κασίγνητον Kapa 
a 9 , ς ~ 
ἐπεὶ θανόντας αὐτόχειρ ὑμᾶς ἐγὼ 
Ν Φ # ᾽ ’ 
ἔλουσα, κακύσμησα, καπιτυμβίους 
4 ΝΜ ~ 4 ’ 3 4 
χοὰς eowka’ νῦν δὲ, Πολύνεικες, τὸ σὸν 
δέ é (δ᾽ a 
ἐμας περιστέλλουσα, τοιαὸ apvupat. 
, 9 3 Qa ν ’ ~ ~ ? 
καίτοι σ eyw τίμησα τοῖς φρονοῦσιν ev. 
9 tA 9 wf » ᾽ ’ a av 
ov yap ποτ οὔτ dv, εἰ τέκνων μήτηρ εφυν, 
wf ’ , ry ry 
οὔτ᾽ et πόσις μοι κατθανὼν ἐτήκετο, 
, ~ ’ δ᾽ 4 s @ , 
βίᾳ πολιτῶν τόνδ᾽ av ἠρομὴν πόνον. 
,ὔ ’ δὴ ΄- 4 ’ ’ 
τίνος νόμου δῆ ταῦτα προς χαριν λεγω:;: 
’ % 4 ’ a ? 
Too μὲν av μοι, κατθανοντος; ἄλλος ἢν, 
a s 9 Wf 4 ᾿ “- wv 
καὶ παῖς aw ἄλλον φωτὸς, εἰ τοῦδ᾽ ἤμπλακον' 
4 δ᾽ 9 “Ato 4 A a 
μητρὸς ὁ ev ‘Atcov καὶ πατρὸς κεκευθότοιν, 
Ν 9 9 ‘ “A 
οὐκ gar ἀδελφὸς ὅστις av βλάστοι ποτέ. 
a ’ 9 > 
τοιῷδε μέντοι σ᾽ ἐκπροτιμήσασ᾽ ἐγὼ 
’ ’ ΄--..» ἐδ 9 ε ’ 
νόμῳ, Κρέοντι ταῦτ᾽ ἔξδοξ ἁμαρτάνειν, 
Seid a 7 y , 
καὶ δεινὰ τολμᾷν, W κασίγνητον Kapa. 


a ΓΝ ὃ ‘ - “ \ 
καὶ νῦν ἄγει με Ola χορῶν οὕτω λαβὼν, 
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ANTIGONE. 
O tomb, O bridal chamber, O thou dwelling, 
Dug in the solid rock, and ever guarded ! 
Whither I go to join my kindred dead. 
Dead are they—few remain—and Persephassa 
Has taken them to herself. And I the last, 
And far most miserably, shall now descend 
Before my term of life has reached the close 
Allotted me by fate. Yet, going thither, 
I cherish it among my fondest hopes, 
I shall be welcomed with my father's love, 
With thy affection, mother, and thy love, 
O brother mine; because, when that ye died, 
With mine own hands I bathed and deckt you all, 
And poured around your sepulchres libations 
Due to the tomb: but now, O Polyneikes, 
Such is my meed for honouring ¢hy corse. 
Yet did I well to honour thee, if those 
Who judge aright will judge the deed. For never 
Or had I lost the children I had borne, 
Or had my husband pined away in death, 
Would I have taken up this toil, defying 
The public will. And wherefore say I this? 
What rule of right is there?--My husband dead, 
Another husband might have filled his place. 
And if I lost my child, another mate 
Might have begotten me another son. 
But now that Hades veils from mortal eyes 
Father and mother both, there is no root 
From which a brother’s life could bloom again. 
Guided by such a rule, I thought it meet 
To seek thy honour, and neglect all else: 
But Kreon deems it sin and dire transgression, 
O brother mine! And now he leads me forth 
By force of hand, unbedded and unwedded, 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [s92—913. 


᾽ Ν 4 
ἄλεκτρον, ἀνυμέναιον, οὔτε του “γάμου 
’ σ΄ Ν ὃ ’ ~ . 
μέρος λαχοῦσαν, ovTe παιόείον τροφῆς 
“oy ν , 
ἀλλ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἔρημος πρὸς φίλων ἡ δύσμορος, 
aA 4 
(wo εἰς θανόντων ἔρχομαι κατασκαφας. 805 
ποίαν παρεξελθοῦσα δαιμόνων δίκην ; 
’ 4 4 δύ 9 A wv 
τί χρή ue τὴν ὀύστηνον es θεοὺς ἔτι 
᾿ βλέπειν; τίν᾽ αὐδᾷν ξυμμάχων ; ἐπεί γε δὴ 
ες ἢ ’ ᾽ ιν» ͵ 
τὴν δυσσέβειαν εὐσεβοῦσ᾽ ἐκτησάμην. 
3 Ε > ~ A 
ἀλλ᾽, εἰ μὲν οὖν τάδ᾽ ἐστὶν ev θεοῖς καλὰ, 900 
παθόντες av ξυγγνοῖμεν ἡμαρτηκότες" 
» } ww e ’ ϑ ’ 3 
εἰ δ᾽ οἵὸ αμαρτάνουσι, un πλείω κακα 


πάθοιεν, ἣ καὶ δρῶσιν ἐκδίκως ἐμέ. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


ΝΡ “~ » ~ > 0 ε ἢ 
ἔτι τῶν αὐτῶν ἀνέμων Ταυταὶ 


ψυχῆς ῥιπαὶ τήνδε γ᾽ ἔχουσιν. 905 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
’ ~ wv 
τοιγὰρ TOUTWY TOLOlY α youotv 


βραδυτῆτος ὕπερ κλαυμαθ᾽ ὑπάρξει. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


tm 3 , , 
οἴμοι. θανάτου τοῦτ eyyuTaTw 


4 » ΄“- 
TOUTOS αφικται. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
θαρσεῖν οὐδὲν παραμυθοῦμαι 910 


\ 9 ’ a ~ 
pAn OV τάδε ταυτῆη κατακυροῦσθαι. 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 
ὦ γῆς Θήβης ἄστυ πατρῷον, 
καὶ θεοὶ προγενεῖς, 


ΕΒΕῚ 
si yp. ανταῖι. 
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The promised nuptial tie denied to me, 

And the sweet care of children.  [Ill-starred maid! 
Thus reft of friends I go, while yet alive, 

Down to the cavernous chambers of the dead ! 

In what sort have I wronged the laws of heaven ? 
Ah! why, unhappy, must I still regard 

The Gods—what aid invoke? when now I earn 
The name of impious by my piety. 

Then be it so—if heaven approves these deeds, 
My punishment shall prove to me my guilt; 

But if the sin is theirs, may they not suffer 

More sorrow than they wrongly wreak on me! 


(Kreon comes forward again.) 
(Anapeestic Movement.) 
CHORUS. | 


Blowing still from the self-same quarter the 
Storm of the soul this maiden possesseth. 


KREON. 


For this, and for loitering thus by the way, 
With weeping and wailing these guards shall atone. 


ANTIGONE. 
Ah me! this announcement has come to mine ears, 
The near neighbour of death ! 


CHORUS. 
- No comfort I give for the confident hope 
That this sentence will lack its fulfilment. 


ANTIGONE. 


Land of my fathers! city of Thebe! 
Gods of my lineage! 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [914—935. 


ἄγομαι δὴ, KOUK ἔτι μέλλω. 

λεύσσετε, Θήβης 1 τὴν κοιρανιδῶν 915 
μούνην λοιπὴν, 

? Q Ψ » ὃ ~ ’ 

οἷα πρὸς οἵων ἀανόρων πάσχω, 


ἣ ᾽ 
τὴν εὐσεβίαν σεβίσασα. 


I. ΣΤΑΣΙΜΟΝ TETAPTON. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
“Etaa καὶ Δανάας οὐράνιον φώς στρ. α΄. 
ἀλλάξαι δέμας ἐν χαλκοδέτοις αὐλαῖς" 920 


tA 9 ’ 
κρυπτομένα δ᾽ ἐν τυμβήρει θαλάμῳ κατεζεύχθη. 
καίτοι καὶ “γενεᾷ τίμιος, w παῖ, παῖ, 
‘ ’ 4 
καὶ Ζηνὸς ταμιεύεσκε “γονὰς χρυσορύτους. 
» a 
ἀλλ᾽ a μοιριδία τις δύνασις δεινά" 
» ww wv vw % 
ovr av νιν torBos, ovr "Apns, 925 
9 ’ 3 « , 4 
ov πυργος, ovx αλίκτυποι κελαιναι 


~ ® ’ 
νᾶες εκφυγοιεν. 


3 Ε] ’ ~ 4 ’ 9 so 
ζεύχθη ὃ {οξύχολος παῖς ὁ Δρύαντος; ἀντ. α΄. 
᾿Ηδωνῶν βασιλεὺς, κερτομίοις οργαῖς, 

» ’ ΄- 

ex Διονύσον πετρώδει καταφαρκτος ἐν δεσμῷ. 980 
οὕτω τᾶς μανίας δεινὸν ἀποστάζει 

ἀνθηρόν τε μένος κεῖνος᾽ ἐπέγνω toe * δύαις 

’ Qe A 9 4 ’ 
Wavwv τον θεὸν ev κερτομίοις γλωσσαις. 
παύεσκε μὲν “γὰρ ἐνθέους 


= v7.9 ~ , ᾽ 
γυναικας, eviov τε πυρ, φιλαυλοὺυς τ 935 


15 yp. οἱ κοιρανίδαι τὴν βασιλίδα. 933 λείπ, καὶ. 


96 yp, ὄμβρος. "6 yp. ὀξυχόλως. *32 yp. μανίαις. 
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They seize me—no longer I tarry ! 
See me, the only surviving branch of the 
Princes of Thebe, 
See what a doom, and from whom, is upon me, 
Because I the holy have hallowed ! 
(Antigone is led away.) 


X. FOURTH STASIMON. 


CHORUS. 
STROPHE I. 


EB’en Danaé’s form endured to lose 

In brass-clampt halls the light of heaven. 
Concealed and pent was she in tomb-like chamber; 
And yet, my child, my child, 

From lineage high she came, 

And husbanded the seed of Zeus, 

Flowing in golden streams. 

The power of destiny is mighty still ! 

Nor wealth nor war, 

Nor tower on land, nor the black ships, sea-stricken, 
Can escape it. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
He too, so keen in wrath, the son of Dryas, 
Edonia’s King, received the yoke, | 
Thanks to his taunting mood, 
By Dionysus closed around with rocky bonds. 
So mighty and so vigorous the strength 
Of madness which distilled from him. 
But sorrow taught him | 
It was a God his jeering tongue had mocked. 
For he sought to let and hinder 
The dames possessed by God, 
And the Bacchanalian torches ; 


92 ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [936—955. 


ἠρέθιζε Μούσας. 


παρὰ δὲ Κνανέων πελαγέων διδύμας ἁλὸς, στρ. β΄. 
ἀκταὶ Βοσπύριαι, io ὁ Θρῃκῶν {[ἄξενος] 
Σαλμύδησος, ἵν *ayyioros "Apns 
δισσοῖσι Φινείδαις 940 
εἶδεν ἀρατὸν ἕλκος, 
τυφλωθὲν ἐξ ἀγρίας δάμαρτος; 
9 Q 9 , 3 ’ ’ » 4 
ἀλαὸν ἀλαστόροισιν ὀμμάτων κύκλοις ἀραχθὲν, 
ἐγχέων Ἔἄτερθε, 


χείρεσσι καὶ κερκίδων ἀκμαῖσι" 945 


κατὰ δὲ τακόμενοι μέλεοι μελέαν πάθαν ἀντιστ. β΄. 
κλαῖον ματρὸς, ἔχοντες ἀνύμφευτον “γονάν' 
a δὲ σπέρμα μὲν ἀρχαιογόνων 
[αὔδασ᾽ ᾿Ερεχθειδᾶν, 
τηλεπόροις δ᾽ ἐν ἄντροις 950 
τραάφη θνέλλῃσιν ἐν πατρῴαις 
Βορεὰς ἅμιππος ὀρθόποδος ὑπὲρ πάγου θεῶν παῖς" 
ἀλλὰ κἀπ᾽ ἐκείνᾳ 


~ , " Φ ~ 
Μοῖραι pakpaiwves ἔσχον, ὦ παῖ. 


ΙΑ. ἘΠΕΙΣΟΔΙΟΝ ΠΕΜΠΤΟΝ. 


ΤΕΙΡΕΣΙΑΣ. 


ΘΗΒΗΣ ἄνακτες, ἥκομεν κοινὴν οδὸν 955 


om λείπ. ALEvOS. 09 yp. ἀγχίπολις. 


δ yp. ἐγχ. ὑφ᾽ αἱματηραῖς. °° ἄντασ᾽, 
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And much provoked the Muses of the flute. 


, STROPHE Il. 


By the Cyanean shoals, where two seas meet, 

Are the Bosporian cliffs, and Salmydesus, 

Where Thracians dwell, unkind to voyagers. 

There Mars, the neighbour, saw the accursed wound, 
Inflicted, blindness-bringing, 

On the two sons of Phineus, 

By his savage wife ; 

A wound sight-leasing to the ghostly eye-balls, 
Stabbed without spears 

By violent hands and with the shuttle’s point. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Wasting away their mother’s piteous sufferings, 

Full piteously they bewailed, 

Sprung as they were from one 

In marriage most unblest. 

But she, by line maternal, challenged her share 

In the old honours of the Erechtheide. 

And, Boreas-daughter, she was reared amid paternal 
gales, 

In the deep-grottoed caverns ; 

Swift as the steed she clomb the precipices — 

Child of the deities was she, 

But yet the everlasting Fates 

O’ertook e’en her, my child. 


(Teiresias enters led by a boy.) 


XI. FIFTH EPISODE. 


TEIRESIAS. 
Nobles of Thebes, behold us here consorted, 


94 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [956—973. 


»» ey ’ it ἘΞ 
δύ᾽ ἐξ ἑνὸς βλέποντε. τοῖς τυφλοῖσι “γὰρ 
rd 4 » ~ ’ 
αὕτη κέλευθος ἐκ mponynrou πελει. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


wv 4 
τί δ᾽ ἔστιν, ὦ γεραιὲ Τειρασία, νόον ; 


ΤΕΙΡΕΣΊΑΣ. 


ἐγὼ διδάξω" καὶ σὺ τῷ μάντει πιθοῦ. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


ΝΜ ~ ’ 
οὔκουν πάρος γε σῆς ἀπεστάτουν φρενος. 960 


ΤΕΙΡΕΣΙΑΣ. 
τοιγὰρ o« ὀρθῆς τήνδε ναυκληρεῖς πόλιν. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


wv a 
ἔχω πεπονθὼς μαρτυρεῖν ὀνήσιμα. 


ΤΕΙΡΕΣΙΑΣ. 


φρόνει βεβὼς αὖ νῦν ἐπὶ ξυροῦ τύχης. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


, δ᾽ A et ’ \ i) \ / ΄ 
τι ὁ ἔστιν; ὡς ΘΎω TO σὸν φρισσω στομα. 


ΤΕΙΡΕΣΙΑΣ. 

γνώσει, τέχνης σημεῖα τῆς ἐμῆς κλύων. 065 
εἰς γὰρ παλαιὸν θάκον ὀρνιθοσκόπον 
ef oe Φ ee a \ 
iC wv, iy ἣν μοι παντος οἰιωνοὺ λιμῆν, 
® a~ » ᾽ , , ᾽ , ~ 
ανῶτ ἀκούω POoyvov ορνίθων, κακῷ 
κλάζοντας οἴστρῳ καὶ βεβαρβαρωμένῳ, 
καὶ σπῶντας ἐν χηλαῖσιν ἀλλήλους φοναῖς 970 
ἔγνων" πτερῶν “γὰρ ῥοῖβδος οὐκ ἄσημος ἦν. 

3 ‘ , 9 , , ’ 
εὐθὺς δὲ δείσας, ἐμπύρων ἐςγευόμην 
βωμοῖσι mauddexroow' ἐκ δὲ θυμάτων 
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Yokefellows of the road, and one for both 
Doth spy the way: for thus it is, the blind 
Must stay at home, unless his guide go with him. 


KREON. 
O old Teiresias, say, what hath befallen ? 


TEIRESIAS. 
That shalt thou learn: do thou the seer obey. 


KREON. 
Never as yet have I thy counsel scorned. 


TEIRESIAS, 
Therefore thou steer’st the state unswerved by storms. | 


KREON. 
I own the profit that I owe to thee. 


TEIRESIAS. 
Once more thou standest on the edge of fate. 


KREON. 
What is’t? I shudder as I hear thy words. 


TEIRESIAS. | 


The tokens of my art will tell thee. Listen! 
I sat upon mine old augurial throne, 

Where was my haven for each fowl of the air, 
And lo! I hear an unknown voice of birds, 
Clamouring with fierce and inarticulate rage, 
And clawing one another to the death. 

Thus much I knew: for their wings’ whizzing sound 
Told a plain tale. And forthwith in my fear 
I sent to try the ignispicious signs 

Amid the blaze of the enkindled altars. 

There from the victim no clear flame arose, 


ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [974---1001. 


d ᾽ Ν ᾽ > » ~ 
Ηφαιστος οὐκ ἔλαμπεν, αλλ emi σποδῷ 
~ 9 , 
μυδῶσα κηκὶς μηρίων ετήκετο, 975 
ν > ys : , 
κἄτυφε, κανέπτυε᾽ καὶ μεταρσιοι 
χολαὶ διεσπείροντο, καὶ καταῤῥυεῖς 
4 ~ 9 ’ ~ 
μηήροι καλυπτῆς ἐξέκειντο πιμελῆς. 
~ δὲ ἢ δ᾽ » ’ , 
τοιαῦτα παιὸος τοῦδ ἐμάνθανον πάρα, 
’ i] , 
φθίνοντ᾽ ἀσήμων opyiwy μαντεύματα. 980 
9 4 4 ? e 4 wv δ᾽ 9 ’ 
ἐμοί yap οὕτος ἤγεμων, ἀλλοις θΎΎω. 
~ ~ ~ 9 ᾿Ὶ ~ 
καὶ ταῦτα τῆς σῆς ἐκ pevos νοσεῖ πόλις. 
ἢ tia ’ ~ 
βωμοὶ yap ἡμῖν ἐσχάραι Te παντελεῖς 
πλήρεις ὑπ᾽ οἰωνῶν Te καὶ κυνῶν βορᾶς 
-- 4 ~ ᾿ 7 
τοῦ δυσμόρου ποπτῶτος Οἰδίπουν γόνου. 985 
4 ’ ’ὔ 4 
KQT ov δέχονται θυστάδας λιτὰς ἔτι 
‘ x ε aA 106 , , 
θεοὶ map ἡμῶν, ovde μηρίων φλογα;, 
3 Ν 9 ’ 9 a? ~ 4 
οὐδ᾽ ὄρνις εὐσήμους ἀποῤῥοιβδεῖ βοὰς, 
a a 
ἀνδροφθόρου βεβρῶτες αἵματος λίπος. 
~» 2 ’ , : ᾽ ’ \ 
ταῦτ οὖν, τέκνον, Ppovycov. ἀνθρώποισι yap 990 
~ ~ 4 9 9 ’ 
τοῖς πᾶσι κοινὸν ἐστι τουξαμαρτάνειν᾽ 
᾽ \ e + a ᾽ vo» ΝΥΝ > 9 4 
ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἁμάρτῃ» κεῖνος οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
W 9 Ν »ῇ 9 
ἄβουλος οὐδ᾽ ἄνολβυς, ὕστις ἐς κακὸν 
Q 3 ~ > 4 , 
πεσὼν ακεῖται, μηδ᾽ ακίνητος πέλει. 
’ ,᾿. » ͵ 
αὐθαδία τοι σκαιότητ οφλισκάνει. 995 
᾽ a ’ » 9 , 
ἀλλ᾽ εἶκε τῷ θανόντι, μηδ᾽ ὀλωλότα 
, , » 4 A , » > es 
κέντει. Tis atkn τὸν OavovT επικτανεῖν; 
? ’ > , 4 
εὖ σοι φρονήσας ev λέγω" τὸ μαθάνειν δ᾽ 


4 , ᾽ 
ἥδιστον εὖ λέγοντος, εἰ κέρδος λέγοι. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


ἷΦ ’ 4 ο , σι 
ω πρέσβυ, πάντας. ὥστε τοξόται σκοπου, 1000 


τοξεύετ᾽ ἀνδρὸς τοῦδε, κοὐδὲ μαντικῆς 
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But in the ashes liquefying grease 

From off the bones did ooze and smoke and sputter. 
High in the air the vesicles were scattered : 
And from the solid fat, which covered them, 
The thighs fell out, and lay all bare below. 
Such baffled signs of omens indistinct 

This boy made known to me. For’, as to others 
I serve as guide, he serves as guide to me. 

Thy will has brought this sickness on the state. 
Our altars, high and low, of every sort, 

Have taken infection from the birds and dogs 
Which feed upon the son of C&dipus, 

Fallen by such a dismal-fatal end. 

Therefore the Gods no longer take our proffers 
Of sacrificial prayers and thigh-bone flames ; 
Nor do the birds with flapping wings give out 
Sounds of good omen, for they all have eaten 
The fattening blood of man in battle slain. 
Then take these things to heart, my son: for error 
Is as the universal lot of man ; 

But whensoe’er he errs, that man no longer 

Is witless or unblest, who, having fallen 

Into misfortune, seeks to mend his ways 

And is not obstinate: the stiffneckt temper 
Must oft plead guilty to the charge of folly. 
Then yield thee to the dead, nor further stab 
The fallen foe: what bravery is this, 

To kill the dead again? With good intentions 
I give thee now good counsel, and to learn 

Is sweetest when good counsel counsels gain. 


KREON. | 


Old man, ye all, like bowmen at the butts, 
Are aiming at me; e’en with prophet’s lore 


SOPH. ANT. H 


ANTIFONH. [1002—1021. 


ἄπρακτος ὑμῖν εἰμὶ, τῶν "ὕπ᾽, ἀργύρου, 
[ a t 
ἐξημπολημαι κἀκπεφόρτισμαι πάλαι. 
κερδαίνετ᾽, ἐμπολᾶτε τὸν πρὸς Σάρδεων 
wf ’ , ‘ 
ἤλεκτρον, et βούλεσθε, καὶ τὸν ‘I νδικὸν 1005 
ry ho bg να > 4 ’ 
χρυσον᾽ ταῴῳ ὁ εκεινον οὐχί κρυψετε, 
᾽ ’ ᾽ 
οὐδ᾽ εἰ θέλουσ᾽ οἱ Ζηνὸς αἰετοὶ βορὰν 
’ e ὔ [] a a 
φέρειν νιν ἁρπάζοντες ἐς Διὸς θρόνους, 
᾽ ἃ “. A ’ ᾽ a 
οὐδ᾽ ὡς μίασμα τοῦτο μὴ τρέσας eyw 
~ yy > e 
θάπτειν παρήσω KeLVvOV. ev yap olo ὅτι 1010 
4 Ν 
θεοὺς μιαίνειν οὔτις ἀνθρώπων σθένει. 
4 ~ 
πίπτουσι δ᾽, ὦ γεραιὲ Τειρεσία, βροτῶν 
᾽ ᾿ ‘ , » ΝΜ ᾽ d ’ 
χοί πολλὰ δεινοὶ πτώματ᾽ αἴσχρ᾽, ὅταν λόγους 


᾽ , ° , ~ 4 , 
αἰσχροὺς καλῶς λέγωσι τοῦ κέρδους χάριν. 


ΤΕΙΡΕΣΙΑΣ. 
φεῦ: 1015 
ap οἷδεν ἀνθρώπων τις, apa φραζεται--- 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


κι “~ ~ , 4 
τί χρῆμα; ποῖον τοῦτο παγκοινον λέγεις. 


ΤΕΙΡΕΣΊΑΣ. 
d 4 , ᾽ ἢ 
ὅσῳ κράτιστον κτημάτων εὐβουλία; 


ΚΡΕΩΝ, 
ὅσῳπερ, οἶμαι, μὴ φρονεῖν πλείστη βλαβη. 


ΤΕΙΡΕΣΙΑΣ. 


ταύτης σὺ μόντοι τῆς νόσου πλήρης ἔφυς. 1020 


KPEQON. 
3 ᾽ὔ 4 ’ ᾽ “- ~ 
ov βουλομαι τὸν pavTW αντειπεῖν κακῶς. 


1008 yp. τῶν δ᾽ ὑπαὶ γένονς. 
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I am bartered for by you, by whom, for silver, 
This long while have I been both bought and sold. 
Well! make your gains: earn, as ye will, by traffick 
The Lydian amber-gold and Indian gold: 

But natheless ye shall never bury him;— 

Not though Jove’s eagles take him as their food, 
And bear him to the God’s supernal throne, 

Not by the dread of this pollution moved 

Will I give him to burial: for I know 

Tis not in man to foul heaven’s purity. 

But, old Teiresias, e’en the ablest mortals 

Fall shamefully, when, for the sake of gain, 

They utter shameful speeches speciously. 


TEIRESIAS. 
Oh! 


What man is there that knows? who that considers— 


KREON. 


In what? thou askest comprehensive questions. 


TEIRESIAS. 


How far the best of goods good counsel is? 


KREON. 


As far as folly is the greatest loss. 


TEIRESIAS. 


Well, thou at least hast caught that grievous ailment. 


KREON. 


I will not bandy insults with a prophet. 
H 2 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΌΝΗ: [1022—1036. 
TEIPESIAZ, 
καὶ μὴν λέγεις, ψευδῆ με θεσπίζειν λέγων. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
λῚ A 3 “A a , 
TO μαντικὸν ‘yap πᾶν φιλαῤΎγυρον “γένος. 
ΤΕΙΡΕΣΙΑΣ. 
τὸ δ᾽ εκ τυράννων, αἰσχροκέρδειαν φιλεῖ. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
ap οἷσθα ταγοὺς ὄντας, av λέγῃς. λέγων ; 1095 
ΤΕΙΡΕΣΙΑΣ. 
οἶδ᾽. εξ ἐμοῦ “γὰρ τήνδ᾽ ἔχεις σώσας πόλιν. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
σοφὸς σὺ μάντις, ἀλλὰ ταξδικεῖν φιλών. 
ΤΕΙΡΕΣΙΑΣ. 


ὄρσεις we τἀκίνητα διὰ φρενῶν pacat ; 


KPEQON. 


, , δὲ ee Qs ὃ ,ὔ 
κίνει, μόνον OE MN Wt KEpceow λέγων. 


TEIPESIA®, 
οὕτω yap ἤδη Kat δοκῶ, τὸ σὸν μέρος; 1030 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


ὡς μὴ ᾿μπολήσων ἴσθι τὴν ἐμὴν φρένα. 


ΤΕΙΡΕΣΙΑΣ. 
ἀλλ᾽ εὖ γέ τοι κάτισθι μὴ πολλοὺς ἔτι 
τροχοὺς ἁμιλλητῆρας Ἡλίον τελών, 
ἐν οἷσι τῶν σῶν αὐτὸς ἐκ σπλάγχνων ἕνα 
νόκυν νεκρῶν ἀμοιβὸν ἀντιδοὺς ἔσει" 1085 


» e w ἢ - ΜΝ \ , 
av ων exets μεν τῶων aAVW βαλὼν κατΤω.ς 


AANTIGONE. 


TEIRESIAS. 

Nay but thou dost, belying my predictions, 
- KREON. 

The race of seers is wholly given to pelf. 


TEIRESIAS. 
The tyrant-race is given to filthy lucre. 


KREON. 
Know’st thou it is thy King thou greetest thus? 


TEIRESIAS. 


Thou rul’st the state my aid preserved for thee. 


KREON. 
A wise seer art thou, but unrighteous ever. 
TEIRESIAS. 


Must I awake the secrets of my soul! 


KREON. 
Awake them: only speak no more for gain. 


TEIRESIAS. 
And thinkest thou I am seeking gain from thee? 


KREON. 
Know this—thou shalt not traffick in my will. 


TEIRESIAS. 
And know thou this—the next few revolutions 
Of the sun’s wheels in rival circles rolling 
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Scarce shalt thou compass, ere thou hast exchanged, 


Dead for the dead a recompense, a child 


In whom thy heart’s blood flows ; because that thou 


Hast cast below one who should be above, 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [1037—1063. 


a ® » , > ’ x , ‘ 
Wuxnv + ατίμως ev ταῴῳ *pyerotiocas 
~ ° >? ~ 
ἔχεις δὲ τῶν κάτωθεν evOad av θεῶν 
ἄμοιρον, AKTEptaTov, ἀνόσιον νέκυν. 
Ww ~ 
ὧν οὔτε σοι μέτεστιν οὔτε τοῖς ἄνω 
θεοῖσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ σοῦ βιάζονται τάδε. 
τούτων σε λωβητῆρες ὑστοροφθόροι 
λοχῶσιν Ἅιδου καὶ θεῶν ᾿Ἐριννύες, 
ἐν τοῖσιν αὐτοῖς τοῖσδε ληφθῆναι κακοῖς. 
~ ΝΜ 3 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἄθρησον εἰ κατηργυρωμένος 
’ ~ a 8 - a A 
λέγω. φανεῖ yap ov uaxpov χρόνου τριβὴ 
ἀνδρῶν, “γυναικῶν, σοῖς δόμοις κωκύματα. 
᾿ ἢ \ a ’ ’ 
ἐχθραὶ δὲ πᾶσαι ξυνταράσσονται πόλεις, 
d , ἡ , ’ 
ὅσων orapayuat ἢ Kuves Τκαθήγισαν, 
“a “- Ν ᾿ ᾿ a 
n θῆρες, ἢ τις πτηνὸς οἰωνὸς, φέρων 
’ ~ 
ἀνόσιον ὀσμὴν ἐστιοῦχον ἐς πόλιν. 
~ ’ ~ 
τοιαῦτα gov, λυπεῖς yap, ὦστε τοξότης 
] σε ΄" 
αφῆκα θυμῷ καρδίας τοξεύματα 
βέβαια, τῶν σὺ θάλπος οὐχ ὑπεκδραμεῖ. 
? a A δ᾽ toa of δ δό ed 
ὦ παῖ, σὺ ὁ ἡμᾶς amaye πρὸς δόμους, ἵνα 
A q φΦ ᾿ , ᾽ a 
τὸν θυμὸν οὗτος es νεωτέρους adn, 
A “~ « ’ 
καὶ νῷ τρέφειν τὴν γλῶσσαν ἡσυχωτέραν, 
a ~ 3 [ ? “~ ~ “A ~ , 
τὸν νοῦν T ἀμείνω τῶν φρενῶν, n νῦν Pepe. 
“ ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
ἁνὴρ, ἄναξ, βέβηκε δεινὰ θεσπίσας. 
ἐπιστάμεσθα δ᾽, ἐξ ὅτου λευκὴν ἐγώ͵ 
, 9 ’ ? 
τήνδ᾽ ἐκ μελαίνης ἀμφιβάλλομαι τρίχα, 


, ’ 9 9 4 ~ [ “- 
μῆ πω ποτ QuTov ψεῦδος ἐς πόλιν λακεῖν. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


Ν 
ξΕγνωκα καὐτὸς, καὶ ταράσσομαι φρένας. 


1037 yp. κάτῴκισας. 100 yp. καθήγνισαν. 


1040 


1045 


1050 


1055 


1060 


ANTIGONE. 


And, stript of franchise in the land of life, 
Hast sent a soul tu settle in the grave. 
And, on the other part, detainest here, 
From Gods infernal excommunicate, 

An unentombed and unaneléd corpse. 

Thou hast not art or part in him, nor have 
The Gods above, but thou constrainest them. 
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Therefore, with dreadful thoughts of future mischief, 


The avenging Sprites of Hades and of Heaven 
Lay wait to take thee in the self-same evils. 
Look to it now, if I say this for silver. 

For, yet a little while, and thou shalt hear 

The wails of men and women in thy palace ; 
And all the states are stirred in rage together, 
Whose mangled citizens have found a tomb 

In hungry maw of dogs and beasts of prey,. 

Or where some winged fowl of the air has borne 
Unholy odours to their hearth and home. 

Such arrows in mine anger, for thou gall’st me, 

I, as an archer, shoot against thy heart, 
Well-aimed, and thou wilt not escape their sting. 
Boy, lead me home again that he may vent 

His rage on younger men, and learn to keep 

His tongue more quiet, and to train his mind 
To wiser thoughts than those which guide him now. 


(Teiresias retires.) 


CHORUS. 


Sire, he is gone, after dread prophecies. 

And since the hoary hairs which crown my head 
Were raven locks, I never knew him speak 
Falsely in what concerns the common weal. 


KREON. 


I know it too: my mind is ill at ease. 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [1064—1080. 


, » ᾽ ? q ὃ ,΄; ᾽ δὲ 
TO Τ εἰκαθειν yap etvov αντΤισταντα O€é 


ἄτη πατάξαι θυμὸν, ev δεινῷ πάρα. 
H 3 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


8 “- ~ ’ 
εὐβουλίας δεῖ, mat Μενοικέως, Κρέον. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


τί δῆτα χρὴ δρᾷν; φραζε᾽ πείσομαι δ᾽ ἐγὼ. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
ἐλθὼν, κόρην μὲν ἐκ κατώρυχος στέγης 


Ν J , δὲ “ ’ 4 
aves’ κτίσον O€ τῷ προκειμένῳ Tadov. 


KPEOQON. 


.) om 9 ᾽ ~ 4 ~ 4 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐπαινεῖς, καὶ δοκεῖς παρεικάθειν ; 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
ὅσον γ᾽, ἄναξ, τάχιστα. συντέμνουσι “γὰρ 


θεῶν ποδώκεις τοὺς κακόφρονας βλάβαι. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ, 


οἴμοι. μόλις μὲν, καρδίας δ᾽ ἐξίσταμαι 
τὸ δρᾷν" ἀνάγκῃ δ᾽ οὐχὶ δυσμαχητέον. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


δρᾶ νυν τάδ᾽ ἐλθὼν, μηδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοισιν τρόπε. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ, 

δ᾿ -. ν »ν , κν"» ν᾽» » ’ 
wo ws byw στείχοιμ. av’ ir tr, omaoves, 
d 9 ν’' ed ᾽ ὕ ’ sy”) ~ 
οἵ τ᾿ ὄντες, οἵ τ ἀπόντες, ἀξίνας χεροῖν 

“ ᾿ 9 ’ ’ 
ὁρμᾶσθ᾽ ἑλόντες εἰς ἐπόψιον τόπον. 
9 4 9 » 4 ’ - 9 ’ ἕ 
eyo δ᾽, ἐπειδὴ δόξα τῇδ᾽ ἐπεστράφη, 


» ’ ὕ ow \ A 9 , 
αὐτός τ᾽ ἔδησα, Kal παρὼν exAvoopuat. 


1065 


1070 


1075 


1080. 


ANTIGONE. 


For if to yield is painful, opposition, 
Where mischief smites our wrath, is painful too. 


CHORUS. 


Advise thee well, Kreon, Mencekeus’ son. 


KREON. 
What must I do? Speak; I will heed thy words. 


CHORUS. 
Go, free the damsel from the cavern’d chamber, 


And make a tomb for the neglected corse. 


KREON. 
Is this thy counsel, and must I give way? 


CHORUS. 


At once, O King! The hind’rances of heaven 
Swiftly, by cross-ways, overtake our folly. 


KREON. 
Ah me! 


Tis hard, but still my heart must yield to do it; 


For he who fights with fate must fight in vain. 


CHORUS. 


Then go and do it. Leave it not to others. 


KREON. 


Forth from this spote I go: up, up, my servants, 
Present and absent, hasten, axe in hand, 

To the high downs which rise before our eyes. 
And I, since that my mind has ta’en this turn, 
Myself will free her whom I bound myself. 
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18 yp. ὦ Βακχεῦ. 109° yp. μητρόπολιν. 
10°? yp. ῥεέθρων. 


ANTITONH. 


a ? , A ’ = 
ἄριστον ἡ σώζοντα τὸν βίον τελεῖν. 


IB. ΟΡΧΗΣΤΊΙΚΟΝ. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


~ ’ 
δέδοικα yap μὴ τοὺς καθεστῶτας νόνους 


[1081—1104. 


ΠΟΛΥΏΝΥΜΕ, Kadueias νύμφας ἄγαλμα, στροφὴ α΄. 


καὶ Διὸς βαρυβρεμότα 
γένος, κλυτὰν ὃς aude res 
᾿Ιταλίαν, μέδεις δὲ 
παγκοίνοις Ἐλευσινίας 
Δηοῦς ἐν κόλποις, 

Βακχεν Βακχᾶν 

{ὁ ἹἽματρόπολιν Θηήβαν 

+ ναιετῶν, παρ᾽ ὑγρῶν 
᾿Ισμηνοῦ {ῥείθρων ἀγρίου τ᾽ 
ἐπὶ σπορᾷ δράκοντος" 


1085 


1000 


σὲ δ' ὑπὲρ ἐδιλόφοιο πέτρας στέροψ, 


ΝΜ 
ὄπωπα 
λιγνὺς, ἔνθα Κωρύκιαι 
, Ἂ 
Νύμφαι ἔστίχουσι Βακχίδες, 
Κασταλίας δὲ νᾶμα" 
1 / ον 
καί ce Νυσαίων ὀρέων 
, wv 
Kiconpes ὄχθαι, 
’ ᾽ bd 4 
χλωρὰ τ ακτα 
πολυσταφύυλος πέμπει, 
9 4 9 J 
ἀμβρότων ἐπέων 
’ 
εὐαζόντων, Θηβαΐας 


9 9 φ φ , 
EMtOKOTOVYT αὙυιαφς᾿ 


toe yp. διλόφον. 


1091 


1096 


» 2 
αντιστ. α A 


1095 


1100 


YP. ναίων. 
γρ. στείχουσι. 
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For now I greatly fear ‘tis best to pass 
Through life observant of the established laws. 


(Hastens off the stage, followed by his guards.) 


XII. TRAGIC DANCING SONG. 


CHORUS. 


STROPHE I. 


Tuou of the many names, . 

Whom Kadmus’ daughter loves with a mother’s pride, 
Whom Jove the awful thunderer begot ; 

Guardian of far-famed Italy, and King 

In dales of Eleusinian Deo, votary-thronged, 

Baccheus, the Bacchante’s mother-city, 

Thebe inhabiting, | 

By the Ismenus’ ever-flowing streams, 

Where the grim dragon’s teeth were sown. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Thee o’er the double-crested rock 

The illumined smoke beholds, 

Whither ascend Korycian nymphs in Bacchanalian chorus : 
Thee too beholds Kastalia’s fount: and thee 

The ivy-mantled slopes of Nysa’s hills, | 

And that green headland, where thick clusters hang, 
Send, when religious voices hymn thy name, 

A visitant to our Thebean streets. 
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ANTITONH. [1105—1126. 


τὰν texmayha τιμᾷς στροφὴ B. 1105 
ὑπὲρ + macay πόλεων 

ματρὶ σὺν Kepavvia’ 

καὶ νῦν, ὡς βιαίας 

Ww ’ ὃ 3 A 4 » \ ’ 

ἔχεται πανόημος Ταμὰ πόλις emi νόσου, 

μολεῖν καθαρσίῳ ποδὶ Παρνησίαν 1110 
ὑπὲρ κλιτὺν 


4 ’ ’ 
n στονόεντα πορθμον. 


ἰὼ πῦρ πνεόντων ἀντιστροφὴ . 
χόραΎ ἄστρων, νυχίων 

φθεγμάτων ἐπίσκοπο, 1115 
παῖ [Ζηνὸς γένεθλον, 

ἐπροφάνηθ᾽ ὦ Ναξίαις σαῖς ἅμα περιπόλοις 
ἐΘυΐαισιν, at σε μαινόμεναι πάννυχοι 

χορεύουσι 

τὸν ταμίαν ”laxxov. 1120 


ΙΓ. ΕΞΟΔΟΣ. 


ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 


4 ’ 9 , 
KAAMOY πάροικοι καὶ δόμων Αμφίονος, 
9 Ν » e a , > «A 9 , ’ 
οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὁποῖον στάντ᾽ ἂν ἀνθρώπου βίον 
ΜΝ » » J > 4 » , , 
οὔτ᾽ αἰνέσαιμ ἂν, οὔτε μεμψαίμην ποτε. 
4 4 3 “A A , oe? 
Tuxn yap ορθοῖ καὶ Τύχη καταρρέπει 
a 9 κι: , ὃ “- 9 ᾿ς 
τὸν EUTUXOUYTA, TOY TE ουστυχουντ, AEE 1125 
A , δ A ~ / = 
καὶ μάντις οὐδεὶς τῶν καθεστώτων βροτοῖς. 
"06, 6 wo, ἐκ πασᾶν τιμᾷς ὑπερτάταν. "09 λείπ, apa. 


4 yp. καὶ νυχίων. 18 yp. Anos. 7 λείπει ὦ. 


NS vp. θνιασιν. 
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STRoPHE IL. 


Her of all cities chief thou honourest, 

Thou and thy mother, lightning-blasted ! 

And now that all the city-folk are vexed 
With violent distemper, come to us 

With cleansing foot, o’er the Parnasian height, 
Or ’cross the roaring strait. 


ANTISTROPHE Il. 


What ho! choir-leader of fire-breathing stars, 
That listenest still to nightly acclamations, 
Begotten child of Zeus, appear before us, 

With all thy Naxian revel-rout around thee, 
Who with mad choirs from sun-down to sun-rise 
Honour thee, giver of all good, Iacchus! 


XI. THE EXODUS. 


Enter a messenger: then Eurydike: lastly Kreon, 
and to him one of the slaves of his household. 


MESSENGER. 


(Enters on the right by the Parascenia, as from the country.) 


O ye who dwell as neighbours by the palace 
Of Kadmus and Amphion, howso stands 
The life of any man, I ne’er would venture 
To speak of it with only praise or blame. 
For be our present fortune good or bad, 
Our fortune’s scale is ever on the turn, 

And prophets ne’er predict stability. 
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ANTITONH. [1127—1145. 
Κρέων yap nv ζηλωτὸς, ὡς ἐμοὶ, ποτὲ, 
σώσας μὲν ἐχθρῶν τήνδε Καδμείαν χθόνα, 
λαβών τε χώρας παντελῆ μοναρχίαν 
εὔθυνε, θάλλων εὐγενεῖ τέκνων σπορᾷ᾽ 1180 
καὶ νῦν αφεῖται πάντα. τὰς γὰρ ἡδονὰς 
ὅταν προδῶσιν ἄνδρες, οὐ τίθημ᾽ ἐγὼ 
ζῆν τοῦτον, ἀλλ΄ ἔμψυχον ἡ γοῦμαι νεκρόν. 
πλούτει Te “γὰρ κατ᾽ οἶκον, εἰ βούλει, μέγα, 
καὶ ζῆ τύραννον σχῆμ ἔχων" ἐὰν δ᾽ ἀπῇ 1135 
τούτων TO χαίρειν, τἄλλ᾽ ἐγὼ καπνοῦ σκιᾶς 
οὐκ ἂν πριαίμην ανδρὲ πρὸς τὴν ἡδονήν. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
τί δ᾽ αὖ τόδ᾽ ἄχθος βασιλέων ἥκεις φέρων ; 
ΑΓΓΈΛΟΣ. 


τεθνᾶσιν᾽ οἱ δὲ ζῶντες αἴτιοι θανεῖν. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
καὶ τίς φονεύει; τίς δ᾽ ὁ κείμενος ; λέγε. 1140 
ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 
Αἵμων ὄλωλεν, αὐτόχειρ δ᾽ αἱμάσσεται. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
πότερα πατρῴας, ἢ πρὸς οἰκείας χερός ; 
ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 
᾽ 4 A ε ~ , ’ 
αὐτὸς πρὸς αὐτου, πατρὶ μηνίσας φονου. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ, 
εν , ? e Ff »® ® \ ΝΜ 
ὦ μᾶντι, τοῦπος ὡς ap ὀρθὸν ἤνυσας. 
ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 
ὡς ὧδ᾽ ἐχόντων, τἄλλα βουλεύειν πάρα. 1145 


ANTIGONE. 


Thus Kreon’s lot erewhile provoked my envy, 
When that he saved this country from its foes, 
And ruled in absolute sovranty the land 

Of Kadmus, blest with noble progeny. 

Now—all is gone. For him I reckon but 

An animate corpse, and not a living man, 
Whose life’s delights are cast away. Thy house, 
I grant thee, may be richly stored with wealth ; 
And thou may’st live in royal pomp: but if 
Joy is not there the while, and I must lose 
All happiness thereby, I would not give 
Smoke’s shadow as the price of all the rest. 


CHORUS. 
What royal sorrow hast thou here to tell? 


MESSENGER. 
Dead are they! and the living own their death. 
CHORUS. 
Who is the slayer? who hath fallen? Speak. 
(Eurydike opens the doors.) 
MESSENGER. 


Heemon is dead! no stranger shed his blood. 


CHORUS. 


Was it his father’s, or his own hand slew him? 


MESSENGER. 
His own—his father’s deed of death incensed him. 


CHORUS. 
O seer, how soothfast thou hast made thy words! 


MESSENGER. 
This done, the rest demands your best advice. 
(Eurydike comes from the palace gates attended.) 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. Γ1146---1169. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


καὶ μὴν ὁρώ τάλαιναν Εὐρυδίκην ὁμοῦ 
δάμαρτα τὴν Κρέοντος" ἐκ δὲ δωμάτων 


ἤτοι κλύουσα παιδὸς ἡ τύχη πάρα. 


ΕΥ̓ΡΥΔΙΚΗ. 


ὦ πάντες ἀστοὶ, τῶν λόγων ἐπησθόμην 
πρὸς ἔξοδον στείχουσα, Παλλάδος θεᾶς 
ὅπως ἱκοίμην εὐγμάτων προσήγορος. 

καὶ τυγχάνω τε κλῆθρ᾽ ἀνασπαστοῦ πύλης 
χαλῶσα, καί με φθόγγος οἰκείον κακοῦ 
βάλλει δ᾽ ὥτων᾽ ὑπτία δὲ κλίνομαι 
δείσασα πρὸς Smwaict, κἀποπλήσσομαι. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις ἦν ὁ μῦθος, αὖθις εἴπατε. 


~ Q ᾽ Μ Zs ® r) 
Kakwv yap ουκ απειρος ovg ακονσυμαι. 


ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 


® A , δέ \ 3 ν A 
eyw, φιλη δεσποινα, καὶ παρὼν ερω, 
Or ’ “ ᾽ ’ ΝΜ 
κοὐδὲν παρήσω τῆς ἀληθείας ἔπος. 
’ , , ᾽ν A ? 9 εἴ 
τί γὰρ σε μαλθάσσοιμ᾽ ἂν, ὧν Ἐς ὕστερον 
ἴων ὔ \) » a ε ’ φ 
ψεῦσται φανούμεθ᾽ ; ορθὸν αληθει᾿ αεί. 
9 4 δὲ σι ὃ a € ’ ’ 
ἐΎω 0€ σῷ ποόδαγος ἐσπομὴν πόσει 
» » / Ν yoo 
πεδίον ἐπ᾽ ἄκρον ἔνθ᾽ ἔκειτο νηλεὲς 
o ζω] 
κυνοσπάρακτον σῶμα Πολυνείκους ἔτι" 
A A 4 9 4 > , ‘ 

καὶ TOV μὲν, αἰτήσαντες ἐνοδίαν θεὸν, 

᾽ id ’ 9 q 3 ~ e 
Πλούτωνα 7, opyas evpevers κατασχεθειν, 

’ «- + ἢ ᾿ 
λούσαντες αγνὸν λουτρον, ev νεοσπάσι 
~ A 4 ῇ 
θαλλοῖς ὃ δὴ λέλειπτο συγκατήθομεν, 
8 


καὶ τύμβον ὀρθόκρανον οἰκείας χθονὸς 
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CHORUS. 


Ah! poor Eurydike, I see her come, 
Consort of Kreon: she has left the palace, 
Hearing her son’s disaster, or by chance. 


EURYDIKE. 


O all ye citizens, I heard the tidings 

As I was coming forth to bear my greeting 
Of supplication to the goddess Pallas. 

Just as I loosed the bolt of the closed door, 
Tidings of mine own sorrow pierced my ears, 
And, horrified, I fell into the arms 

Of these my followers, and my senses fled. 
Whate’er the story was, tell it again. 

To hear of sorrow is not new to me. 


MESSENGER. 


I, dear my Queen,—for I was there—will speak, 
And nought extenuate the truth’s disclosures. 

Why should I smooth with words, when after-hours 
Would prove me false? The truth stands fast in all things. 
I waited on my Lord, to guide his steps 

To the high upland mead, where still was lying, 
Most piteously rent and torn by dogs, 

The corse of Polyneikes. Him, with prayers 

To Pluto and the Goddess of the Way, 

That they would change their wrath to graciousness, 
We washed with pure lavations, and with boughs 
Torn from the living olive, all together 

We joined in burning what remained of him; 

And heaping high for him a funeral mound 


SOPH. ANTIG. I 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. Γ1170---1196. 


’ ? 4 ’ ’ 
χώσαντες, avis πρὸς λιθόστρωτον κορης 
νυμφεῖον “Διδου κοῖλον εἰσεβαίνομεν. 

~ 9 a 
φωνῆς δ᾽ ἄπωθεν ορθίων κωκυμάτων 
κλύει τις ἀκτόριστον ἀμφὶ παστάδα, 

4 a , , ’ A 
καὶ δεσπότῃ Κρέοντι σημαίνει μολων 

~ 9 wv ~ 
τῷ δ΄ ἀθλίας ἄσημα περιβαίνει βοῆς 

~ ? ᾿ 4 A 
ἕρποντι μᾶλλον ἄσσον, οἰμωξας δ᾽, ἔπος 

2 ᾽ 

ἴησι δυσθρήνητον᾽ Ὦ τάλας εγὼ, 
a » » a 2 ’ 
ap εἰμὶ μάντις ; ἄρα δυστυχεστάτην 
κέλευθον ἕρπω τῶν παρελθουσῶν ὁδων: 
παιδός με σαίνει φθόγγος. αλλὰ, πρόσπολοι, 

9 >? 9 ~ Q ’ ’ 
ἴτ agoov wKes, καὶ παρασταντες τάφῳ, 
ἀθρήσαθ᾽ ἁρμὸν χώματος λιθοσπαδῆ, 
δύ 3 9 4 ’ 9 A a 
ὑντες πρὸς αὑτὸ στόμιον, εἰ τὸν Αἵμονος 
φθόγγον ξυνίημ᾽, 4 θεοῖσι κλέπτομαι.----- 
τάδ᾽ ἐξ αθύμου δεσπότου κελεύσμασιν 
nOpoupev’ ἐν δὲ λοισθίῳ τυμβεύματι 

A 3 A ’ , ἢ 
τὴν μὲν, κρεμαστὴν αὐχένος, κατείδομεν 

, , , ’ . 
βρόχῳ μιτώδει σινδόνος καθημμένην 

4 δ᾽ 9 ‘ ’ “- 4 
Tov ὃ, aui μέσσῃ περιπετῆ προσκείμενον, 

᾽ κ«“-, ᾿ ’ “ ’ A 
εὐνῆς ἀποιμώζοντα τῆς κάτω φθοραν, 

‘ ‘ vw ‘ ‘ ’ ’ 
καὶ πατρὸς ἔργα, καὶ τὸ δύστηνον Aexos. 
€ δὲ e ec oa ‘ ’ ’ ΝΜ 
ὁ ὃ ὡς ορᾷ σφε, στυγνὸν οἰμώξας, ἔσω 
χωρεῖ πρὸς αὐτὸν, κανακωκύσας καλεῖ᾽ 
9 ~ 
Ω τλῆμον, οἷον ἔργον εἴργασαι ; τίνα 

~ Μ > ~ ΄- 
νοῦν ἔσχες ; ev τῷ ξυμφορᾶς διεφθάρης ; 


Ν / , , 
ἔξελθε, τέκνον᾽ ἱκέσιός σε λίσσομαι.---- 
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Of natal earth, straightway from thence we sought 

The vaulted chamber paved with blocks of stone, 

Where Death had wooed the maiden as his bride. 

And while it still was distant, some one hears 

The voice of lamentations, treble-toned, 

Peal from the porch of that unhallowed cell, 

And bears the tale right hastily to Kreon. 

But as the King drew. near there floated round him, 

In accents indistinct, the wail of woe. 

Then he, his words by weeping interrupted, 

Exclaimed, “Ah me! unhappy that I am! 

And was my soul prophetic! Is this road 

Which now I tread most fraught with wretchedness 

Of all my paths? °Tis my son’s voice that greets me! 

Quick then, ye slaves, draw nearer to the tomb, 

And, standing hard beside it, ‘drag away 

The closely-fitting stones which block the passage ; 

Then, creeping to the very mouth, discover 

Whether “tis Hzemon’s voice I recognize, 

Or heaven has robbed my senses of themselves.” 

We did as our despondiny Lord enjoined, 

And, in the farthest corner of the tomb, 

We saw her hanging by the neck, fast bound 

With noose of linen finely-spun, and him 

With arms enfolded clinging to her form, 

Bemoaning his lost bride, his father’s deeds, 

And his ill-starred betrothal. When the sire 

Espied his son, he raised a piteous cry, 

And entering the tomb approached him there: 

Then liftmg up his voice he wept, and said: 

“Ὁ my poor boy, what hast thou done? what thoughts 

Possessed thee! what ill fate has wrought thy ruin? 

Come forth, my son,—a suppliant, I entreat thee.” 
12 
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ΛΝΊΙΓΟΝΗ. [1197—1220. 


A δ᾽ 8 , Ν , e a 
Tov ὁ αγρίοις ὁσσοισι παπτήνας ὁ παῖς, 

a ’ δὲ ᾽ Q a 
πτύσας προσώπῳ, Kovdev αντειπὼν, ξίφους 
ἕλκει διπλοῦς κνώδοντας" ἐκ δ᾽ ὁρμωμένου 

A ~ wv > 
πατρὸς φυγαῖσιν, ἤμπλακ᾽" εἶθ᾽ ὁ δύσμορος 
e a rY d ® Ld A 
αὐτῷ χολωθεὶς, ὥσπερ εἶχ, επενταθεὶς 


ΝΜ “- ’ wv 9 δ΄ « ‘ 
npetoe πλευραις μέσσον EyxOS, Es ὁ νγρον 


3 ~ > Gf 3 ΜΝ a ’ 
αγκῶν ἔτ ἐμῴρων παρθένῳ προσπτυσσεται᾿ 


καὶ φυσιῶν ὀξεῖαν ἐκβάλλει πνοὴν 
~ ~ ’ ’ 
λευκῇ παρειᾷ owiov σταλαγματος. 
κεῖται δὲ νεκρὸς περὶ νεκρῷ, τα νυμφικὰ 
τέλη λαχὼν δείλαιος {ἐν ry “Ἅιδου δόμοις, 
’ 
δείξας ἐν ἀνθρώποισι τὴν αβουλίαν, 


’ ᾿ , 
ὅσῳ μεγιστον ἀνδρὶ πρόσκειται ΚαΚΟΡ. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
, ~ » Ἁ ’ , ε A ’ 
Tt TOUT ἂν εἰκασθιας; ἢ γυνὴ παλιν 
4 A r ~ 3 .) a A , 
φρούδη, πριν εἰπειν ἐσθλὸν 4 κακὸν λογον. 
ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 
καὐτὸς τεθαμβηκ᾽" ἐλπίσιν δὲ βόσκομαι, 
Ν ’ ’ 3 ’ ’ 
ayn τέκνου κλυουσαν, ες πολιν “γοους 

᾽ ᾿ , ᾽ > 6 3 , 4 
οὐκ ἀξιώσειν, αλλ᾽ ὑπὸ στέγης ἔσω 
δμωαῖς προθήσειν πένθος οἰκεῖον στένειν. 
γνώμης yap οὐκ ἄπειρος, wo ἁμαρτάνειν. 

ΧΟΡΟΣ. 

φ Ν 3 > Ψ ’ A A \ 
οὐκ οἵδ᾽" ἔμοιγ᾽ οὖν ἥ τ᾽ ἄγαν σιγὴ βαρὺ 
δοκεῖ προσεῖναι; xn μάτην πολλὴ βοή. 

ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰσόμεσθα, μή τι καὶ κατάσχετον 
κρυφή καλύπτει καρδίᾳ θυμουμένῃ, 


2307 λείπ. γ᾽. 
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With fierce regards the stripling glared on him— 

His looks spoke hatred though he answered not. 

Then forth he pulled his double-hilted sword, 

And, as his father ‘scaped the blow by flight, 

On this, poor wretch, in choler with himself, 

He leant upon his blade, and fixed it deep 

Between his ribs; and then with languid arm 

He claspt the maid in his last consciousness, 

And in his sharp expiring gasp he threw 

A purple drop upon her pallid cheek. 

Dead by the dead, he finds, unhappy youth, 

His marriage rites consummate in the grave, 

And shews to all the world that ill advice 

Is far the worst of ills that fall on man. 
(Eurydike rushes into the palace.) 


CHORUS. 


What would’st thou say of this? the Queen is gone, 
*Ere she ἃ word, or good or bad, has spoken ! 


MESSENGER. 
I shudder at it too: but still the hope 
Sustains me, that these tidings having heard 
Of her son’s sad mishap, she may not deign 
To let the city look into her moan, 
But will, within, impose upon her menials 
This office of domestic lamentation. 
She is not strange to sense that she should err. 


CHORUS. 
I wot not, I: meseems that over-silence 
Threatens no less than wailing uncontrolled. 
MESSENGER. 


Entering the palace we shall soon discover 
Whether she veils within her storm-tost heart 


118 ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. 


[1221—1239. 


’ φΦ κὺ 
δόμους παραστείχοντες. εὖ yap οὖν λόεις" 


~ Ν 9 a 
καὶ τῆς ἄγαν γάρ ἐστί που σιγῆς Bapos. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
καὶ μὴν ὅδ᾽ ἄναξ αὐτὸς ἐφήκει 
μνῆμ ἐπίσημον διὰ χειρὸς ἔχων, 
εἰ θόμις εἰπεῖν, οὐκ ἀλλοτρίαν 


Μ 9 9 ® \ ε ’ 
arnv, αλλ autos ἀμαρτων. 


ΙΔ. ΚΟΜΜΟΣ ΔΕΎΤΕΡΟΣ. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ, 


"To . 
“- ὃ ’ ε , 
φρενῶν ὀυσφρόνων ἁμαρτήματα 
, , ᾽ 
στερεά, θανατοεντ, 
φ 
ὦ κτανόντας τε καὶ 
’ ’ [ 
θανόντας βλέποντες ὀμφυλίους. 
ΝΜ 9 ~ Ww 
ὦμοι ἐμῶν avo\Ba βουλευμάτων. 
» 4 “- ’ , γ ’ 
ἰὼ παῖ» νέος νέῳ ξὺν μόρῳ 
αἰαῖ, αἰαῖ, 
ἢ ᾽ 
ἔθανες, ἀπελύθης, 


᾽ ~ 3 ~ 
ἐμαῖς, οὐδὲ σαῖσι δυσβϑουλίαις. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
οἴμ᾽, ὡς ἔοικας οψὲ τὴν δίκην ἰδεῖν. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
» 
οἴμοι, 


ἔχω μαθὼν δείλαιος" ἐν δ᾽ ἐμῷ κάρᾳ 


4 49 κνΚ' , , , ᾽ν Wf 
θεὸς ToT apa τότε meya βάρος μ᾽ ἔχων 


1225 


στροφὴ α΄. 
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Something she may not speak. Thou say’st it well: 
There ἐδ a sort of threat in over-silence. 


(Kreon enters from the right, bearing the body of his son, 
and followed by a retinue of attendants.) 


(Anapestic Movement.) 


CHORUS. 


Lo! he approaches, the monarch himself, and he 
Bears in his arms a sign too distinct; if the 
Truth may be spoken, he rues his own error, 
Not a mischief inflicted by others. 


XIV. SECOND KOMMOS. 


KREON. 
ΘΊΒΟΡΗΒ I. 
Aas, alas! the sins of senseless minds— 


Saddening, deadening— 

Ah! ye that see us both of kindred blood— 
The slain beside his slayer. | 

My ill-starr’d counsels !—-out upon them! 

O my son, my son, 

In years not yet mature, by a fate premature— 
—Ah! woe, woe !— 

Thou art dead, thou art gone! 

°Twas not thy folly, ’twas mine own! 


CHORUS. 


Alas !—too late meseems the right thou seest. 


KREON. 
Ah me! 


Sorrow hath taught me! then, oh then descending 
With heavy tread upon my head—the God 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [1240—1259. 


ἢ; 9 ΝΜ ε ~ ἥ 

ἔπαισεν, ἐν δ᾽ ἔσεισεν ἀγρίαις ὁδοῖς, 1240 
͵ , ’ ’ 

οἴμοι, λακπάτητον αντρέπων χαραν. 


φεῦ, φεῦ, ὦ πόνοι βροτῶν δύσπονοι. 


ΕΞΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 
ὦ δέσποθ᾽, ὡς ἔχων τε καὶ κεκτημένος, 
A 3 A ~ ὃ , A δ᾽ 9 do 
τὰ μὲν πρὸ χειρῶν Tade φέρων, τὰ 0 ἐν dopors 


A ad’ η 3 ν , 
€otkas ἥκειν καὶ τάχ ὄψεσθαι κακα. 1245 


KPEON. 


' δ ν ? , a ~ wv , 
Tl ECOTLY QU KQAKLOV, ἢ Κακων ETL; 


ΕΞΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 


γυνὴ τέθνηκε, τοῦδε παμμήτωρ νεκροῦ, 


δύστηνος, ἄρτι νεοτόμοισι πλήγμασιν. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
» \ 
iw, 
ἰὼ δυσκάθαρτος Ἅιδου λιμήν. ἀντιστ. α΄. 1250 
,  νΨ , 5 3, ὃ 
Tt ph apa, Ti m ολέκεις ; 
Φ ’ ’ 
ὦ κακαγΎγελτα μοι 
προπέμψας ἄχη; τίνα θροεῖς λόγον; 
al, al, ὁλωλότ᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ exekepyacw. 
τί φής: τίνα λέγεις νέον μοι *vew, 1255 
αἰαῖ, αἰαῖ, 
σφάγιον ex ὀλέθρῳ 


~ 3 ~ 
γυναικεῖον ἀαμφικεῖσθαι μόρον ; 


ΕΞΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 
ὁρᾷν πάρεστιν. οὐ “γὰρ ἐν μυχοῖς ἔτι. 


oo Yp- νέον μοι λόγον. 
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Spurned me and cast me on my cruel ways. 
—Ah me! 

He overturned and trampled on my joy. 
Fie, fie!—the toilsome toils of mortal men. 


ATTENDANT. 
(From the house.) 


O sire, as having both in hand and store, 
Thou bringest home this sorrow in thine arms; 
But other sorrow soon will greet thee here. 


KREON. 
What greater, or what other grief is that? 


ATTENDANT. 


The Queen, with wounds fresh-gaping, lieth dead, 
Hapless! in life and death her son’s true mother. 


KREON. 


Alas, alas! insatiate gulf of Hades, 

Why, ah why destroy me thus? 

O thou who hast companionéd 

These woes of evil tidings, 

What are the words thou speakest ? 
Woe, ah woe! 

Already dead, thou hast again undone me. 


What say’st thou? What is this thou tellest, 
(Ah woe, woe!) 

‘That a new bloody death—my wife’s—is added to 
This desolation still too new? 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


CHORUS. 
That may’st thou see—the wall no longer hides her. 


(The scene opens, and the body of Eurydike is discovered lying on a 
couch, with a sacrificial knife just fallen from her hand.—The 
slaves stand around her.) 
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KPEON. 
οἴμοι" 
κακὸν τόδ᾽ ἄλλο δεύτερον βλέπω τάλας. 
τίς ἄρα, τίς με πότμος ἔτι περιμένει ; 
ἔχω μὲν ἐν χείρεσσιν ἀρτίως τέκνον, 
τάλας, τὸν δ᾽ ἔναντα προσβλέπω νεκρόν. 


φεῦ, φεῦ μᾶτερ αθλία, φεῦ τέκνον. 


ΕΞΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 


ἡ δ᾽ οξύθηκτος ἥδε βωμία {πτέρυξ 


λύει κελαινὰ βλέφαρα, [" προσπίπτει δ᾽ ἐκεῖ 


σφαγιον ὅπως βωμοῖσι, κωκύσασα μὲν 

τοῦ πρὶν θανόντος Μεγαρέως κλεινὸν Τ λάχος, 
αὖθις δὲ τοῦδε, λοίσθιον δὲ σοὶ κακὰς 
πράξεις ἐφυμνήσασα τῷ παιδοκτόνῳ. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


1260 
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1270 


aiat, αἰαῖ, στροφὴ β΄. 


ἀνέπταν φόβῳ. τί m οὐκ ἀνταίαν 
ἔπαισόν τις ἀμφιθήκτῳ ξίφει: 
δείλαιος ἐγώ, 
φεῦ, dev, 
δειλαίᾳ δὲ σνγκέκραμαι δύᾳ. 
ΕΞΑΓΓΙΛΟΣ. 


e > » ~ ’ , wv 
ὡς AiTtiav ve τῶνδε κακεινὼν εχῶν 


~ [2 ~ ᾿ , ¢ 4 
πρὸς τῆς θανουσης τῆσδ᾽ ἐπεσκήπτου μόρων. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 


, δὲ , , > 9» a , 
ποίῳ O€ καπελυσατ ev ovats τρόπῳ: 


1275 


1280 


yp. πέριξ. "567 λείπ, προπίπτει, κιτ.λ. 120° yp. λέχος. 
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KREON. 
Ah me! 
I do indeed behold this second woe. 
What—ah! what destiny awaits me still? 
While yet my arms enfold my child, unhappy! 
I see before mine eyes that bleeding corse ! 
Alas, ill-fated mother! O my son! 


ATTENDANT. 
(Standing by Eurydike, and taking up the knife which has 
fallen from her hand.) 
‘Twas this sharp sacrificial altar-knife 
That closed her eyes in darkness, and she fell, 
As falls the victim at the altar-steps: 
But first she wailed the glorious destiny 
Of Megareus, dead before; and then his fate; 
(Pointing to the body of Hamon.) 
And, last of all, repeated imprecations 
She heaped on thee—the murderer of thy sons. 


KREON. 
STROPHE lI. 


Alas, Alas! 

Fear thrills me: wherefore hath not one of you 
Thrust me straight to my heart, 

With falchion double-edged ? 

Ah! pity me, a piteous bondage 

On every side surrounds me. 


ATTENDANT. 


She charged thee, dying, aa the guilty cause 
Of both the present and the former death. 


KREON. 
Say—by what mode of bloodshed did she die? 
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ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ. [1281—1301. 


ΕΞΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 
, > @ ,0 © > 0 e A ed 
παίσασ ud rap αὐτόχειρ αὑτὴν, dws 
ww ν . 
παιδὸς τόδ᾽ ἤσθετ᾽ ὀξυκώκυτον πάθος. 
ΚΡΕΩΝ, 
ΜΝ > 9 ΜΝ ~ 
ὦμοι μοι; τάδ᾽ οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλον βροτῶν 
ἐμᾶς ἁρμόσει mor ἐξ αἰτίας. 
, WA 
ἐγὼ yap σ᾽ ἐγω to Exavov, ὦ μέλεος. 1285 
9 “ΒΞ , nA a \ ’ 
ΕὝω᾽ ᾧαμ θτυμον. tw πρόσπολοι, 
Ν ’ » ῳ , ,,᾿ ww ’ > » 
ἄγετέ μ᾽ ὅτι τάχιστ᾽ ἄγετέ μ᾽ ἐκποδὼν, 


\ ® v “- a δέ 
Tov οὐκ ὄντα μαλλον ἢ μηϑθενα. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
, ὃ “- ΜΝ ’ ὃ ᾽ “ς 
Kepon παραινεις, Εἰ τι KEPOOS Ev κακοις 
β , A , ® \ , 
payxicTa yap κρατιστὰα ταν ποσὶν kaka. 1290 
KPEON. 
*aiat, αἰαῖ. ἀντιστ. β΄. 


’ ’ « ’ ϑ 9 “σι 
φανήτω μόρων o καλλιστ ἐμῶν, 
ἐμοὶ τερμίαν ἄγων ἡμέραν 

ὕπατος" ἴτω, ἴτω, 

Ἐφοῦ, eu, 1295 
d 69 6 Ν ϑ ᾿ 10 
ὅπως pyKeT apap αλλ εἰισιόὸω. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 

μέλλοντα ταῦτα. τῶν προκειμένων τι χρὴ 


’ ᾿ / ‘ ~ δ᾽ ef \ , 
πρασσειν' μέλει yap τωνὸ ὅτοισι χρῆ μελειν. 


ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὧν Τέρῶμεν, ταῦτα συγκατηυξάμην. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
μή νυν προσεύχου μηδέν᾽ ws πεπρωμένης 1800 


οὐκ ἔστι θνητοῖς ξυμφορᾶς ἀπαλλαγή. 


1987 yo, τάχος. 190! yp. ἴτω, ἴτω. 
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ATTENDANT. 
(Examining the corpse.) 
On the right side below the bosom—here— 


Her own hand smote her, after she had heard 
Her son's mishap—fit source of bitter wailing ! 


KREON. 
Ah me, me! Of other mortals none 
Can fit his steps into these guilty ways, 
And set me free 
*Twas I, ’twas I that killed thee. 
Wretched! twas I! 
Ah ’tis too true. Ye ministering slaves, 
Lead me with all speed, 
Lead me far away— 
For I am nothing now— 
More than nothingness. 

CHORUS. 
Thou biddest well, if ill has any well: 
For present ills are always best when shortest. 


KREON. ANTISTROPHE II. 
Alas, alas! appear of fates to me 
The fairest, the last— 
That bringest a closing day. 
O come, O come, 
And let me ne’er behold to-morrow’s light. 
CHORUS. 
All this will be: the present needs our care: 
Those whom it most behoves will rule the future. 


- KREON. 
I joined in prayers for that which we desire. 


CHORUS. 
Pray not at all !—-when fate has fixed it so, 
"Tis not in mortals to escape disaster. 
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KPEQN. 
of 9 “A ὔ Ν) Φ»ν Γ 
ayor ἂν μάταιον ἄνδρ ἐκποδών, 
A > a , 3 9 e ἢ ’ 
ὃς, ὦ παῖ, σὲ T οὐχ ἐκὼν κατέκανον, 
’ 9 ’ \ Ψ 
σέ τ᾽ Ταὺ ravd, ἰὼ μέλεος, οὐδ᾽ ἔχω 
a ’ 
ὅπα Ow * προτερον" «ἰώ πάντα γὰρ 1305 
ἃς ‘ >» 
λέχρια τὰν χεροῖν, τὰ δ᾽ ἐπὶ κρατί μοι 


’ ’ ᾽ , 
πότμος δυσκόμιστος εἰσήλατο. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


πολλῷ τὸ φρονεῖν εὐδαιμονίας 
~ 4 5 4 9 ᾽ A ~ 
πρῶτον ὑπάρχει᾽ χρὴ δ᾽ ἐς tra θεῶν 
μηδὲν ἀσεπτεῖν᾽ μεγάλοι δὲ λόγοι 1310 
μεγάλας πληγὰς τῶν ὑπεραύχων 
ἀποτίσαντες». 


γήρᾳ τὸ φρονεῖν ἐδίδαξαν. 


4 «“ / 4 4 ‘ wf 
1903 yp» κατέκτανον. 1904 yp. ὃς σέ T αὐτὰν ὦμοι. 
1 , ‘ , a 4 “- 
06 ὅπα πρὸς πότερον ἴδω. πᾶ καὶ Ou. 


1209 yp. δὲ Ta τ᾽ εἰς θεοὺς. 


ANTIGONE. 


KREON. 
Remove from all eyes a man weak and guilty, 
Who slew thee, my son! and thee, too, my wife ! 
It was not my will! 
Wretched me! I know not 
Whither first to turn my steps. 
Alas! in my hands all here is out of joint, 
And there hath leapt on my head 
A fate whose heavy tread 
Is a load all too weary. 
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(Exit Kreon, supported by his attendants.) 


(Final anapestic Movement.) 


CHORUS. 


Wisdom is first of the gifts of good fortune: 
Tis a duty, be sure, the rites of the Gods 

Duly to honour: but words without measure, the 
Fruit of vain-glory, in woes without number their 
Recompense finding, 

Have lesson’d the aged in wisdom. 


CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY 


NOTES. 


SOPH. ANT. K 


CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY 


NOTES. 


1. ὯὮ κοινὸν αὐτάδελφον ᾿Ισμήνης κάρα. The version: 
‘‘Ismene, dear in very sisterhood,” conveys the full force of 
this periphrastic greeting, so far as the English language can 
express it without straining. It is well known to scholars 
that κοινὸς is frequently used to signify consanguinity!; the 
Scholiast on Eurip. Phen. 1565 renders it cuyyevixos, and 
it is employed in the same sense in other passages of this 
play. I have pointed out an extension of this use of the 
word in a note on Pind. O. II. 49, 50. For its combina- 
tion here with αὐτάδελφος. (lit. “from the self-same womb,” 
1.e. of the same mother, N. Crat. p. 236,) commentators 
have aptly compared Alsch. Zum. 89: ov δ᾽ αὐτάδελφον 
αἷμα καὶ κοινοῦ πατρὸς ᾿Ερμῆ. The circumlocution ᾿Ισμή- 
νῆς κάρα (κασίγνητον κάρα infr. 874, 890, similarly δέμας,) 
is very common in Greek, and is not without its parallel in 
other languages. Perhaps our nearest approach to it in Eng- 
lish is our old-fashioned address * dear life,” and our com- 
binations ‘‘no-body,” ‘“some-body:” compare also the fre- 
quent use of lip (1610) in the Nibelungen Lied, and the word 
poll, “an individual,” in polling, catch-poll, &c. The termi- 
nation hood in sisterhood, is originally ‘“ head ;” but of course 


1 Properly speaking, κοινὸς implied any sort of society or com- 
munion, but relationship implied communion in the highest degree: 
ἔστι δ᾽ ἀδελφοῖς μὲν καὶ ἑταίροις πάντα κοινὰ, ἑτέροις δὲ ἀφωρισμένα. 
Arist. Eth. Nic. IX. 9, 10. 
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the compound is not used here for the purpose of expressing 
the Greek periphrasis. 


2, 3. ap οἷσθ᾽ ὅτι----τελεῖ;] This reading is now esta- 
blished in the favour of critics. Hermann, Béckh, Wunder, 
and Dindorf, have all adopted it, and there appears to be 
little reason to doubt that it is better than the old ὅ, τι. 
The eentiment is that which is expressed in _Eurip. Troad. 
792: τί yap οὐκ ἔ ἔχομεν, τίνος ἐνδέομεν μὴ οὐ πασσυδίᾳ 
χωρεῖν ὀλέθρου διὰ παντός ; In the passages quoted i in sup- 
port of the construction, we have τί κακὸν οὐχὶ πασχόντων 
(Dem. De Οογοπᾶ, p. 241); τίνα οὐ προσπεμπόντων (id. 
Euerg. at Mnesib. p- 1152, 12); viv οὐ δρῶν, ποῖα δ᾽ οὐ 
λέγων ἔπη (Eurip. Phen. 892); ᾧ τίς οὐκ ἐνὶ κηλὶς κακῶν 
ξύνοικος ; (Soph. Gd. Col. 1135) ; ὅπου Tis ὄρνις οὐχὶ 
κλαγγαίνει (Fr. apud Strab. XV. 687): and this is the 
natural form of the exclamation. But Heindorf has pointed 
out instances in which the correlatives ὅπως and ὁπότερος are 
substituted for πώς and πότερος (ad Plat. Lys. p. 212, ο. 
) 21); and ὁποῖον is here put for ποῖον by a sort of anti- 
cipative attraction to the ὅποϊῖον of v. 5. Emper suggests 
the following explanation of the construction: ap’ οἷσθ ὅ, τι 
[τοιοῦτον ἐστι] ὁποῖον, x T.A. No doubt the transition 
from the interrogative to the correlative presumes some sort 
of antecedent, but we do not mend the matter by merely 
stating this: for ap’ οἶσθ᾽ ὅ,τι equally presumes ap” οἷσθα 
τοῦτο ὅ,τι. 


8. νῶν ἔτι Cwoaw.] Schiifer, Seidler, Wex, Dindorf, 
Wunder, and Bockh, consider these words as genitives : Her- 
mann, following the Scholiast, takes them as datives depend- 
ent on τελεῖ. The addition of ἔτι shows that the poet is 
speaking here emphatically of the accomplishment of all these 
misfortunes in the life-time of the two sisters, and not of the 
limitation of their effects to the sisters themselves: so in the 
passage which the commentators quote, Soph. Trach. 305: 
μηδ᾽ εἴ τι δράσεις τῆσδέ γε ζώσης ἔτι. At the same time 
it is clear that Antigone is made to speak of these mis- 
fortunes as particularly belonging to herself and her sister, 
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(v. 6: τῶν σῶν τε καμῶν κακῶν) and that which takes place in 
our life-time does take place, in a certain sense, for us. 
Accordingly, as τελεῖν is properly construed with the dative, 
(cf. Gd. Col. 1437 : TAO εἰ τελεῖτέ μοι.) I agree with Her- 
mann and the Scholiast that νῴν is dative here. Béckh has 
introduced wns into his version, as a daticus incommodi “ auf 
welcher kein starker Ton fallt.” This is all that is required, 
but this is inconsistent with the position that Sophocles has 
not used the dative here. 





4—6. οὐδὲν “γὰρ κακῶν. We have here the main 
difficulty of this introductory speech. Hermann, Gaisford, 
Béckh, and Dindorf, think that the difficulty may be sur- 
mounted by a liberal interpretation of the accumulated nega- 
tives. I cannot permit myself to doubt that ἄτης ἄτερ is 
corrupt. Schafer, Wunder, and Emper, acquiesce in Coray’s 
emendation of ἄγης for arns; but it appears to me that the 
proper opposition is between the ἄλγος and the dry. The 
former is the inward pain of the individual, the latter is the 
principle of mischief which makes his misfortunes objective. 
There is the same antithesis between the αἰσχρὸν and the 
ἄτιμον in the next line: the former implies the sense of 
shame which results from disgraceful conduct (αἰσχύνη), the 
latter is the outward degradation, the humiliation in the eyes 
of the world, the loss of civic franchise and social privilege, 
which is another and concomitant effect of the same cause 
(ἀτιμία). We have abundant exemplifications of these anti- 
theses in the play before us. Not to go farther than Ismene’s 
answer: she has had no μῦθος, whether ἡδὺς or ἀλγεινός (v. 
12): she does not know that she is more εὐτυχοῦσα or atw- 
μένη (v. 17), where she gives the contraries as well as the 
synonyms of the adjectives in v. 4. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that Porson came near to the truth, when he surmised 
that ἄτερ arose from the gloss aryp' for arnpor, written over 
the words in the text as an explanation of some periphrase with 
ary: only I do not agree with him that the lost reading 
was ἄτης ἔχον, which I should have some difficulty in ex- 
plaining. Supposing that the word, which was used with 
ἄτη, in some degree resembled the gloss aryp'—and this is 
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a reasonable supposition—it remains to discover some such 
word, which would at the same time suit the meaning re- 
quired. The emendation ATH for ATH is based on the 
resemblance between AT and AT, and I think that the true 
reading is ATOrv for ATEP. The verb ἄγω, which with 
the preposition εἰς or πρὸς signifies to lead into or tend to 
something, may be used with the same word, in the accusa- 
tive without the preposition, to signify much the same thing : 
thus we may have ἄγειν eis, or πρὸς ἄτην, “to lead into or 
towards mischief,” and also ἄγειν ἄτην, ‘‘ to bring or cause 
mischief,” the former being predicated more especially of the 
person who is led into mischief, and the latter being a more 
general expression of the tendency. Compare infra 434: és 
κακὸν τοὺς φίλους ἄγειν with Fr. 323 Dind.: ὅτῳ δ᾽ ὅλε- 
θρον δεινὸν ἁλήθει᾽ ἄγει. Accordingly, as we have, infra 616 : 
ὅτῳ φρένας θεὸς ἄγει πρὸς ἄταν, we may be allowed to 
expect here ἄτην ἄγον, and we have another example in 
Sophocles of the same participle used in conjunction with 
adjectives: cf. the well-known Fragment on love (Fr. 678 
Dind.) v. 6: ἐν κείνῃ τὸ πᾶν, σπουδαῖον, ἡσυχαῖον, ἐς βίαν 
ἄγον. The abundance of negatives in this passage need 
create no difficulty. It has been sufficiently illustrated by 
grammarians and commentators. 


10. στείχοντα.) The word is similarly used here and in 
v. 185: τὴν ἄτην στείχουσαν ἀστοῖς. According to its etymo- 
logy, στείχω should signify “ to go up ;” ef. Sanscr. Stighnami, 
Russ. Stignu, Lith. Staigios, Germ. Steigen. The Hebrew 


πον “to go up,” is also used to signify a hostile attack, as 
in 1 Reg. xxii. 12. 


17. ovr evtvyovca—ovr atrwuern.] In Ajaw 262, 
ατᾶσθαι is ἃ synonym of νοσεῖν ; below, 314, it is opposed 
to σώζεσθαι ; and here to εὐτυχεῖν. The ἄτη referred to 
by Ismene is the death of her two brothers, the εὐτυχία is 
the defeat and departure of the enemy. When ary is 
regarded as a cause, it stands naturally in opposition to the 
δαίμων τύχης. The translation implies that it is to be 
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taken here in its causative sense. In general, I have trans- 
lated arn, wherever it occurs in this play, by our word “ mis- 
chief,” which seems to be its exact counterpart. Whether 
ἄτη is personified or not, it is, as Hamlet says, “ miching 
mal-hecho ; it means mischief” (Act 111. Se. 2). South has 
given its full force in his use of the verb ‘ mischteve:” 
ἐς generally in Scripture, Temptation denotes not only a bare 
trial, but such an one as is attended with a design to hurt 
or mischieve the people so tried.” It has not, I think, been 
generally observed that the concluding petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer involves this distinction ; Matth. VI. 18: μὴ εἰσε- 
νέγκης ἡμᾶς εἰς πειρασμὸν, ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πονη- 
ρυῦ. That this is only one petition is clear from the 
opposition between μὴ and adda; indeed, the latter clause 
is omitted in the best MSS. of Luke X. 4. It is also clear 
that τοῦ πονηροῦ is masculine (Matth. XIII. 9, 38. Eph. 
VI. 16. 2 Thess. 111. 3). 


19. ἐξέπεμπον.] The Scholiast, and after him, the 
commentators, understand this as equivalent to uereenu- 
πόμην. I believe, that, as προπέμπω means to accompany 
a man forth on his journey—to conduct him forwards—to 
bring him on his way, so ἐκπέμπω here signifies to accom- 
pany a person out of doors—to bring him out with you. 
In the passages which the commentators quote (infra v. 161, 
Gd. Col. 1461), the simple πέμπω bears its ordinary mean- 
ing. For the alteration of οὕνεκα into εἵνεκα, see New Cra- 
tylus, p. 358. 


20. καλχαίνουσ᾽ ἔπος.) Of the three interpretations 
proposed by the Scholiasts for this use of the verb καλ- 
xaivw, which properly signifies “to look a dark purple 
colour” (xaAxn, murex, “the purple fish,”) the first is the 
most accurate : καλχαίνουσα: αντὶ τοῦ, πορφύρουσα καὶ 
τεταραγμένως φροντίζουσα. Similarly Hesychius : καλ- 
χαίνει; ταράσσει []. ταράσσεται, Photius: ἐκ βάθους τα- 
ράσσεται vel omitte ; : vide infra |, πορφύρει, στένει, ppov- 
τίζει, ἄχθεται: κυκᾷ, ἐκ βυθοῦ ταράσσεται. The use of the 
synonym πορῴυρει, which Hesychius here quotes in expla- 
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nation of καλχαίνω, shows how the latter might pass from 
its original sense to that which it bears in the passage before 
us. Homer uses πορφύρω in speaking of the sea, when 
the dead unbroken swell presages a storm, and this too in 
ἃ simile, in order to describe ἃ mind in a state of doubt or 
suspense—the τὸ opuaiver; Il. XIV. 16 sq. : 


ws & ὅτε πορφύρη πέλαγος μέγα κύματι κωφῷ, 
a 

ὁσσόμενον λιγέων ἀνέμων λαιψηρὰ κελευθα 

αὔτως. οὐδ᾽ ἄρα τε προκυλίνδεται οὐδετέρωσε, 

. ? 
πρίν τινα κεκριμένον καταβήμεναι ἐκ Διὸς οὖρον" 
ὡς ὁ “έρων ὥρμαινε, δαϊζόμενος κατὰ θυμὸν 
ἐἰχθάλι. # uel! Sedov ἴοι Δαναῦ 
ιχθαὸι " ἡ μεθ᾽ ὅμιλον tor Δαναὼν ταχυπώλων 
ἠὲ μετ᾽ ᾿Ατρείδην ‘Ayauenuvova ποιμένα λαῶν. 


From this simile or comparison arose a metaphorical use of 
the word πορφύρω by itself, as a synonym of opuaivw, to 
represent the same fluctuating and disturbed state of mind ; 
compare 17. X XI. 551: 

αὐτὰρ ὅ y ws ἐνόησεν Αχιλλήα πτολίποοθον, 

ἔστη, πολλὰ δέ οἱ κραδίη πόρφυρε μενοντι; 
with Od. VII. 82: | 

πολλὰ δέ οἱ κῆρ ὥρμαιν᾽ ἱσταμένῳ: 
and so in other passages. Although the synonym καλχαίνω 
does not occur in Homer, yet the participial name of the seer 
Kalchas indicates an equally early employment of this verb, or 
of its primitive form, κάλχημι (cf. Baivw with eBnv as from βημί, 
and daivw with φημί). For if the name of Κάλχας (-vr-s) 
is significant, like that of other old seers (Polyidus, Melam- 
pus, &c.), it can only refer to the deep, perturbed, anxious 
pondering which preceded the interpretation of a portent: ef. 
Pind. O. VIII. 41: avriov ὁρμαίνων τέρας. O. XIII. 78: 
παρκείμενον συλλαβὼν τέρας. v.84: ὁρμαίνων ἕλε φαρ- 
μακον. That in the time of the Tragedians καλχαίνω was 
a synonym of ὁρμαίνω or πορφύρω, is clear from Eurip. 
Heracl. 40: ἐγὼ μὲν ἀμφὶ τοῖσδε καλχαίνω τέκνοις. It 
is certain then that καλχαίνω is not a transitive verb: so 
that καλχαίνουσά τι ἔπος can only mean “ profoundly 
stirred by meditation on some ἔπος." Now I cannot think, 
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with Wex, that ἔπος is used here, like the Hebrew "3", 


to signify aliquid or res. The word often means “news,” 
ἐς tidings,” ““ intelligence ;” infr. 277, 1159. Md. Col. 302: 
τίς δ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ὁ κείνῳ τοῦτο τοὗπος ἀγγελῶν; Eurip. Hee. 
217: νέον τι πρὸς σὲ σημανῶν ἔπος, whence κατειπεῖν τινός 
“to tell news of any one,” i.e. “to inform against him,” as 
distinguished from κατηγορεῖν, which implies a more public 
accusation. And I think it is clear that Antigone is here 
represented as deeply moved by the intelligence which she 
is about to communicate to Ismene respecting the indig- 
nities offered to their brother's corpse. 


21. ov yap τάφου x.7.r.|] It may seem hardly neces- 
sary to remark that τάφον is dependent on both zporicas 
and ἀτιμάσας, and is the genitive of relation. Properly 
speaking, there had been no τάφος in the case of Poly- 
neikés, but the Greeks did not need to be told that in the 
world of sense abnegations are merely relative. The oppo- 
sition between the treatment of the two brothers is here 
emphatically set forth—the extra-honours paid to the one 
being contrasted with the non-burial of the other. The 
commentators seem to have no difficulty in believing that 
νῷν is dative here. I have been obliged to use a para- 
phrase to give its full force. The collocation rw κασιγνήτω 
τὸν μὲν----τὸν dé—is as common as those with the genitive. 


24. προσθεὶς δίκαια) Various attempts have been 
made to explain the vulgate χρησθεὶς δικαίᾳ, but, as it 
appears to me, without the least success, Hermann would 
write ypnoGeis in the sense of παραγγελθείς, as if the 
reference were to the request of Eteokles that Kreon would 
bury him and leave his brother unburied (Triclinius: ‘Eveo- 
κλῆς ὅτε πρὸς πόλεμον ἐξήει παρήγγειλεν Κρέοντι αὐτὸν 
μὲν θάπτειν, Πολυνείκην δ᾽ οὔ. cf. Eurip. Phoniss. 1660). 
But Antigone would hardly call this ἃ just request. In 
fact, she expressly contradicts the supposition that Kreon’s 
edict would have been agreeable to the wishes of Eteokles ; 
infra 515. Wunder and Dindorf get over the difficulty by 
omitting the line as spurious. But Emper will not relin- 
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quish the hope that the corrupt words χρησθεὶς δικαίᾳ, may 
be set right by emendation. Now the emendation in the 
text appears to me to be not only so true but go easy, that 
I wonder it has never been suggested before: especially as 
more than one of the commentators has quoted from the 
Electra 47: ἄγγελλε ὅρκῳ προστιθείς, in illustration of the 
supposed construction of these words. In the case of 
Eteokles, Kreon had not been content with observing the 
ordinary δίκη and youos-—he had made additions to the con- 
ventional usages, but they were righteous and justifiable 
additions—they did not, at all events, contravene any δαι- 
μόνων δίκη. If instead of burying Eteokles with the cus- 
tomary rites, he had pre-eminently honoured him (zpo- 
tigas, V. 22), 1t was merely by bestowing upon him those 
additional obsequies, which were due to one who had 
gained the ἀριστεῖα in fighting for his father-land (see infra 
194—-197)—it was an augmentation to him, but no depre- 
ciation to any one else; and Antigone herself had willingly 
jomed in the splendid ceremony (infra 875, 6). It seems 
to me therefore most natural, that Antigone should be made 
to speak of the funeral of Eteokles, as the corrected text 
makes her speak. That προστίθημι may be properly used 
of additional honours paid to a tomb is clear from the 
Electra 988: 


UN 9 Wf ~ , 
oluat μαλιστ᾽ eywye τοῦ τηθνηκότος 
=o 9 t ~ ~ ’ 
μνημεῖ Ὀρέστου ταῦτα προσθεῖναι τινα. 


With regard to the interchange of the letters, I am con- 
vinced that many a true reading hes hid under a confusion 
between yp, xp, and zp (written ye, AP, and qp), and even 
between 7, y, and π᾿: thus we shall see below that παρείρων 
has been written for γεραίρων, v. 366, and “γ᾽ ὑπ᾽ for πρός, 
v. 640; and I can hardly doubt that in Asch. Suppl. 877, 
where we have ἡπρογα συλασκεις, the true reading is " ἄγρια 
*~yap av λάσκεις. It may be added, that the ws λέγουσι in 
v. 23 is quite unintelligible, unless there were some addition to 
the usual honours in the case of Eteokles: that he had been 
buried, was well known to Antigone, But she was not neces- 
sarily cognizant of the further distinctions decreed by Kreon. 
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29. οἰωνοῖς----βορᾶς.] Béckh has remarked, that εἰσ- 
opav here means ‘to look with greediness. ” have explained 
and illustrated the phrase πρὸς χάριν βορᾶς in the New 
Cratylus, pp. 359, 360. That θησαυρὸς here means “a 
store of food,” and not ἕρμαιον, as the Scholiast renders the 
word, appears to me quite clear. Pollux distinguishes be- 
tween the θησαυρὸς as a receptacle of money and the ταμιεῖον 
as the granary for corn (Onomast. IX. ᾧ 44); and Plato 
perhaps intends the same distinction, (esp. VIII. p. 548, a.) ; 
but it is well known that θησαυρὸς was also used in the 
latter sense ; see Aristot. Gcon. IT. ᾧ 39. 


35, 36. ἀλλ᾽ os av—ev πόλει.])7 There is the same 
mixture of the oratio obliqgua and directa in the recital of the 
edict of Xerxes, i in Avsch. Pars. 364—373 : πᾶσιν προφωνεῖ 
τόνδε ναυάρχοις λόγον" εὖτ᾽ ἂν φλέγων ἥλιος λήξη.. «τάξας 
νεῶν στῖφος K.T-A. ὡς εἰ μόρον φευξοίαθ' Ἕλληνες KT Xr. 
πᾶσιν στερεῖσθαι κρατὸς ἦν προκείμενον. τοσαῦτ᾽ ἔλεξε. 


88. εἴτ᾽ εὐγενὴς πέφυκας, εἴτ᾽ ἐσθλῶν xaxy.| This 
apparent confusion in terms is well illustrated "Ἢ Eurip. 
Electr. 367, sqq. : 

ev" 
οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἀκριβὲς οὐδὲν εἰς εὐανδρίαν" 
ἔχουσι “γὰρ ταραγμὸν αἱ φύσεις βροτῶν. 
ἤδη yap εἶδον ἄνδρα γενναίου πατρὸς 
τὸ μηδὲν ὄντα, χρηστά T ἐκ κακῶν τέκνα. κ.τ.λ. 


40. λύουσ᾽ ἀν ἡ ᾿φαπτουσα.)] Béckh has explained 
this proverbial expression by a reference to Ajax 1304: εἰ 
un ξυνάψων ἀλλὰ συλλύσων πάρει. It is doubtful, however, 
whether there is the precise double reference which he sug- 
gests; namely, that the λύουσα refers to an interruption of 
Kreon’s proceedings, and the ἐφάπτουσα to the εἰ ξυμπο- 
νήσεις καὶ Evvepyace of the following verse. I should be 
rather disposed to understand it generally, as 1 have express- 
ed it in the translation. 


44. ἀπόῤῥητον.) That this adjective is masculine, 
appears from the next line, and from 404: ov σὺ τὸν νεκρὸν 
ἀπεῖπας. 
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46. adckdov'—adwooua.} Wunder, following Didy- 
mus, omits this line, which interrupts the στεχομυθιά. I do 
not agree with him. 


48. τῶν ἐμῶν. This genitive is masculine. Cf. Ad. 
Col. 830, Electr. 5386, quoted by Wunder, and infra 1040, 
cited by Wex. The u added by Brunck is quite unneces- 
sary; it ia fully implied in the construction. 


50. δυσκλεής.] Cf. Gd. Col. 305: πολὺ “γὰρ, ὦ γέρον, 


A A Ν᾽ ὃ ’ , 
ΤῸ σον OVvOPa OCinKEeL παντας. 


56, δ7. αὐτοκτονοῦντε---επαλληλοιν χεροῖν) For 
αὐτοκτοῦντετ ἀλληλοκτονοῦντε, and ἐπάλληλος = ἀλληλο- 
φόνος, see New Cratylus, pp. 220, 221. For the latter, which 
is due to Hermann, who has substituted it for the vulgate 
ἐπ᾿ ἀλλήλοιν, Boissonade reads ὑπ᾽ ἀλλήλοιν, and Emper, 
ur ἀλλήλων. I think Hermann’s is the only change required. 
For κοινὸν μόρον, see above ad v. 1. 


63, 64. ἔπειτα δὲέ---αλγίονα.])] The commentators are 
not agreed as to the construction of this passage. Wex, 
and after him Wunder, would understand οὕνεκα here in 
its causative sense, and supply dec or χρή, with ἀκούειν. I 
take οὕνεκα as a synonym for ὅτι, ἃ sense in which Sophocles 
often uses the word: e. g. Philoct. 282: adr’, ὦ ξέν᾽, ἴσθι 
τοῦτο πρῶτον; οὕνεκα ‘EXAnves ἐσμεν. And the construc- 
tion is ἀλλ᾽ ἐννοεῖν χρὴ τοῦτο μὲν ὅτι ἔφυμεν γυναῖκε, ws, 
K.T.r. ἔπειτα δὲ οὕνεκα (Ξὅτι) ἀρχόμεσθα [ware] ἀκούειν. 
For the apposition of the infinitive without ὥστε, I find a 
reason in the peculiar signification of the verbs ἔφυμεν and 
apxouecOa, which naturally reject the aid of ὥστε, a particle 
only required to strengthen a comparison, Hermann sup- 
poses that a line has fallen out between κρεισσόνων and cai— 
such as—wor οὐδὲν av “γένοιτο νῷν ἄκος TO μὴ ov.—This 
would be more necessary if ἀκούειν meant “to obey.” I 
conceive it bears its ordinary meaning: the ἄλγος of the edict 
primarily affected the ears (infr. 319): and as for the neces- 
sity of their obedience, that is asserted by Ismene in v. 62, 
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70. ἐμοὺ γ᾽ av ἡδέως δρῴης μέτα.] Dindorf finds fault 
with Brunck’s version: lubens te utar adjutrice, and prefers 
the rendering lubens mecum facies. This seems to me to 
make nonsense of the passage. As ἡδέως is constantly used 
with ἂν and the opt. in the sense of Jubenter, it might have 
been better if Sophocles had written ἐμοέγε, as in 436: 
ἡδέως ἐμοίγε Kadyewos dua. But it is clear that this is 
the meaning: οὐκ ἂν ἐμοίγε ἡδέως μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ δρῴῷης. 


71. “ἴσθ᾽ ὁποίᾳ σοι δοκεῖ.) The majority of the commen- 
tators read ὁποῖα, and understand ἴσθι as the imperative of 
οἷα. I have followed Hermann, because I think that the 
reference is to v. 38. 


83. jn ᾿᾽μοῦ.] I think the emphatical antithesis of τὸν 
σὸν πότμον renders this reading necessary. 


86, 87. πολλὸν ἐχθίων ἔσει σιγῶσ᾽, ἐὰν μὴ πᾶσι κη- 
ρύξῃς tace.] This epexegesis, (which in the present case is 
equivalent to ἐχθίων σιγῶσα ἢ κηρύξασα,) is found not only 
in negative appositions, as here and Wd. Tyr. 57: ἔρημος 
ἀνδρῶν μὴ ξυνοικούντων ἔσω, but also where the explanation 
is positive, as in Afsch. Choeph. 742: 4 δὴ κλύων ἐκεῖνος 


σι > ~ 
εὐφρανεῖ νόον, εὖτ᾽ av πύθηται μῦθον. 


88. θερμὴν----ἔχεις.) ψΨυχρὸς here refers to the chill 
of fear; cf. Alsch. Sept. c. Theb. 816: κακόν με καρδίαν τι 
περιπιτνεῖ κρύος. Humen. 155: πάρεστι μαστίκτορος δαΐου 
δαμίον βαρύ τι περίβαρυ κρύος ἔχειν. Prom. 692: οὐδ᾽ ὧδε 
δυσθέατα καὶ δύσοιστα πήματα, λύματα, δείματα αμφήκει 
κέντρῳ ψύχειν ψυχὰν ἐμάν. See also Hom. 17. IX. 2, XIII. 
48. Pind. P. IV. 78. 111. 37. 


94. ἐχθρᾷ----δίκῃ.) We agree with Emper in accept- 
ing the emendation which he attributes to Lehrs. As he 
rightly observes, δίκη by itself is an awkward and languid 
termination to the line, and ἐχθρὰ δίκη is jus inimicorum, so 
that the meaning is jure inimicorum apud mortuum eris. And 
he compares Sept. c. Theb. 397: δίκη δ᾽ ὁμαίμων κάρτα νιν 
προστέλλεται. 
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96. τὸ δεινὸν τοῦτο.] Sophocles uses δεινὸς, and ite 
derivative δεννάζω of threatening language: cf. Ajax. 650, 
(for which see my note on Pind. Ο. VI. 82), 312; infra 750 
compared with 743, 744. Eurip. Heracl. 542: ἐμοὶ yap 


ἦλθες δείν᾽ ἀπειλήσων ἔπη. 


100—10]. Parodos. The following scheme will explain 
the metres of this ode. 


στροφή a. : 
L tupteeytel-| 
2 tutvelitey-| 
: t-yteuytel-| 
4. vi|ltv| tuv|- 
νι ἐν} ἐν ν} 4} 
ἐν --tuptev|tel-v| 
γι t-tepeveys| 
ἀπο  υυ el 
9 ὠυσυμ[υυσυ υυ «τ 
yp, £-Itvels-_| 


, 4 
συστημα a. 


Three anapsestic dimeters and ἃ parcemiac; followed by 
a dimeter, a basis, and a parcoemiac. 


στροφή β΄. 
lL Φυυ[υυ[τυυ ! τύ] - -- | 
2 Τυυ] - [συ ! ῇ 0} - - ll 
38. τὸ τῶι ὁ el 
ee eo ee 
δι. S| eel, a] 
6. tuv|4i_tuvu|4itvuvl]_ijtvvl]s4-] 
rn tule 
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σύστημα β'. 
Seven anapestic dimeters followed by a parcemiac. 


I have explained elsewhere the principles which I con- 
sider applicable to the scansion of the Chorusses of Sophocles, 
and also some of my objections to the system of compound 
feet, as they are called ( Varronianus, pp. 175, 176; 275, 276). 
Whether we divide the lines as I have done, and consider 
the first two as one line, the rhythm will remain the same,— 
namely, a basis, and a dactyl followed by a cretic, considered 
as the ultimate form of a trochaic dipodia. The first syllable 
of χρυσέας is made short; see Boéckh, de Metris Pindari, 
p. 289; Hermann, Dial. Pind. p. ix.; and El. Doctr. Metr. 
p. 44.; Elmsley, ad Med. 618. Στρ. α. 10, β΄. 1, β΄. 7, 
are special metres, called the Pherecrateus, Prazilleus, and 
Adonius. On the antispast in a’ 4, as expressing the rising 
of the sun, and the sudden departure of the Argive host, see 
note on the ὀρχηστικόν infra vy. 1111.; and for the trochai 
semanti in a’ 5, 6, β΄ 4, see Hermann El. Doctr. Metr. p. 660. 


105. Διρκαίων ὑπὲρ ῥεέθρων podrovaa.] As the Dirke, 
a little river, flowing from several fountains, ran to the west 
of Thebes (see the passages quoted by Miiller, Orchom. p. 
487), Sophocles has made an error in taking it as the gno- 
mon of sun-rise, unless we understand him aa speaking rather 
of the sun’s course than of his point of rising. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. 111. 8, § 9: οὐκοῦν ἐν ταῖς πρὸς μεσημβρίαν βλεπού 
σαις οἰκίαις τοῦ μὲν χειμῶνος ὁ ἥλιος εἰς τὰς παστάδας ὑπο- 
λάμπει, τοῦ δὲ θέρους ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν καὶ τῶν στεγῶν πο- 
ρευόμενος σκίαν παρέχει. See, however, the Introduction, ᾧ 7. 


106. ‘Apyeiov.] I have adopted Béckh’s reading as 
the best of the means proposed for completing the measure 
of this line. Brunck suggested ἐξ Ἀργόθεν, which does not 
mend the metre, Erfurdt, aw’ Δργόθεν, and Hermann, whom 
Dindorf follows, ‘Apyo@ev ex scil. exBavra. The reading 
᾿Αργόθεν is perhaps due to some scholiast who did not under- 
stand the participle Bavra, which, being placed without the 
article, cannot be descriptive, but must be a secondary pre- 
dicate, connected in the construction with πανσαγίᾳ only: 
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ef. infra 127—130. He speaks of “the Argive man,” in- 
stead of the “ Argive host,” on account of the simile of the . 
eagle which immediately follows; and also with a special 
reference to the flight of Adrastus on his horse Arion, as 
described in the Cyclic Thebais: hence the φυγάδα a po- 
Spopov of. χαλίνῳ. See the Introduction note (32). For 
φώς, in the sense of ‘ brave man,” or “ warrior,” see Hom. 
Tl. 1V. 194; XXI. 546; and Od. XXI. 26, where it is 
applied to Hercules. In Pers. 90, ῥεῦμα φωτῶν means “a 
stream of warriors.” 


109, 110. ὀξυτέρῳ κινήσασα χαλίνῳ. I have suffi- 
ciently illustrated this metaphor in the New Cratylus, p. 225. 
Emper has seen the full force of the comparative ὀξυτέρῳ. 
He says, “the defeated Argives marched off during the 
night. The rays of the rising sun, which the Chorus here 
addresses, drive the Argives to a more rapid flight, i. e. more 
rapid than their former flight during the night; for the 
danger of being pursued became more imminent after day- 
break.” 


110 sqq. ov ἐφ᾽ ἀμετέρᾳ γᾷ «.7-A.] The accusa- 
tive ov, without any verb to account for it, and the loss of a 
dipodia in the anapzestic system, shew that there is a lacuna 
in these Imes. Dindorf indeed would get over the former 
difficulty by assuming an anacoluthon. In his opinion, the 
poet wrote ov as if ἤγαγε had followed, but substituted for 
this verb the fuller description ἀρθεὶς----αἰστὸς ἐς γᾶν ὑπερ- 
ἐπτα. Wunder, who sets at nought the metrical difficulty, 
would read os and Πολυνείκους, with Scaliger and others: 
he interprets ἀρθεὶς by the phrase αἴρειν στόλον. [ think 
that in this parodos the equilibrium of the anapestic systems 
must be strictly maintained, for the reasons given in the Intro- 
duction, §8 ; and I agree with Erfurdt and Wex that a verb 
is required: for although the participles suggested by Her- 
mann and Bockh would obviate the difficulty occasioned by 
the accusative ov, it seems to me that, as they would refer 
the image of the white-winged eagle to Polyneikes, and not 
to the white-shielded host of the Argives, which is undoubt- 
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edly the ground of the comparison, they would only introduce 
a partial correction into the passage before us. The fol- 
lowing are the readings proposed : 


Erfurdt: [ἐπόρευσε᾽ θοῶς δ᾽ ὀξέα κλάζων. 
Hermann: ὡς [συναγείρας] ὑπερέπτα. 
Béckh: [ἀγωγὼν θούριος] ὀξέα κλαζων. 
Wex: [ἤγειρεν᾽ ὁ ἷ 7 αἰετὸς εἰς γᾶν ὥς. 


With a slight change in the order of words I have received 
the last of these. Wex has derived the verb, which, in 
common with Hermann, he has selected as that proper to the 
passage, from the words of the Scholiast, supported by an 
apt quotation from Homer. The Scholiast writes: ὅντινα 
στρατὸν Apyeiwy ἐξ ἀμφιλόγων νείκεων ἀρθεὶς ἤγαγεν ὁ 
Πολυνείκης; and Wex suggests that ᾿Αργείων is ἃ corrup- 
tion of ἀγείρων, so that the Scholiast was explaining the 
ἤγειρεν of the text by the periphrasis ayeipwv ἤγαγε. 
Thus Homer 77. IV. 377: 


ξεῖνος ἅμ᾽ ἀντιθέῳ Πολυνείκεὶ λαὸν ἀγείρων 
Ψ ε | 53 3 lA x e 4 a ’ ’ 
οἵ ῥα τότ᾽ ἐστρατόωνθ᾽ ἱερὰ πρὸς τείχεα Θηβης.. 


cf. (Σά. Col. 1806: 


ὅπως τὸν ἐπτάλογχον ἐς Θήβας στόλον 
ξὺν τοῖσδ᾽ ἀγείρας K.T.X. 


where Polyneikes is speaking. As there does not appear 
to be any particular reason for departing from the usual 
practice of keeping the dipodie separate, and as the Scho- 
liast. recognizes the position of the ws after aieros, I have 
written : 

ἤγειρεν" ὁ δ᾽ εἰς γᾶν, αἰετὸς ὥς, 

ὀξέα -κλάζων ὑπερέπτα. 


The parcemiac, which I have thus introduced here and in 
the .corresponding verse of the antisystem, seems to me to 
be quite in accordance with the usual practice in the case of 
the parodus. The pauses in the march-time are similarly 
indicated in the parodus of the Ajax, the Supplices of 
Eschylus, the Perse, and the Agamemnon. It is scarcely 
SOPH. ANTIG. L 
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necessary to mention that I have endeavoured to express 
in the version the play of words in the original. 


114. λευκῆς χιόνος πτέρυγι στεγανός.) This con- 
struction of the genitive has been fully illustrated by gram- 
marians and commentators: see Matthii, G. Gr. ᾧ 316 f. 
and the note on Pind. P. XI. 33, 84. The philological 
explanation of the idiom is given in the New Cratylus, 
p- 379. The poet may have had various reasons for com- 
paring the Argive host to a snow-white eagle. The white 
shields of the Argives are mentioned by Aischylus (Sept. c. 
Theb. 90) and Euripides (Phan. 1115); the great ἄσπις 
covering the whole body would suggest the broad wing of 
the eagle, when let down, as it is constantly seen in archaic 
art: and the image of the eagle itself would be derived from 
the almost proverbial hostility of the αἰετὸς and the δράκων 
(see the passages quoted by Wunder on v. 124, and by 
Orelli on Horace, IV. Carm. 4, 11,) combined with the legend- 
ary origin of the Thebans. Moreover, I would venture to 
suggest that the white Argive eagle and the argent shield 
of the Argive warriors may have had some reference to the 
name of the people—namely, that they were apyavves 
because Ἀργεῖοι. At any rate, the two eagles which repre- 
sented the brother kings of Lacedemon and Argos are — 
described by Aischylus 4gam. 114 a8 ὁ κελαινός ὅ τ᾽ ἐξόπιν 
apyas. That the Atreide bore a Saturnian sceptre is 
stated in the tradition (Homer 77. II. 102 sqq.), and the 
Saturnian sceptre was surmounted by an eagle (Pind. P. 
I. 6). There is an obvious reason for the black shield 
assigned to Menelaus by Mschylus. But the Spartans 
might have been distinctively μελάγχλαινοι, like the Scy- 
thians so called. 


115, 116. πολλῶν μεθ᾽ ὅπλων ξύν θ᾽ ἱἹπποκόμοις Kopu- 
θεσσιν.] As Sophocles might have said πολλοῖς ξὺν ὅπλοις 
as well as ξὺν ἱπποκόμοις κορύθεσσιν, (cf. Pind. NW. I. 51: 
Καδμείων ἀγοὶ χαλκέοις ἀθρόοι σὺν ὅπλοις ἔδραμον,) and 
as there was no metrical reason to prevent him from doing 
80, we must suppose that there was some cause which induced 
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this subtle and accurate writer to employ two different pre- 
positions in the present passage. Although μετὰ and ξὺν 
both signify connexion or conjunction, and although uera 
with the genitive is often used in a signification which cor- 
responds, in part at least, to that of ξὺν with the dative, 
the force of these prepositions in composition with verbs 
may show us that μετὰ implies rather juxtaposition, or 
placing side by side, in company or participation, (and this 
is, in fact, the force of the genitive case with which it is 
combined in this signification,) and that ξὺν denotes a closer 
union and a more complete conjunction. I believe then 
that Sophocles, in reference to the wings of the eagle, uses 
ὅπλον here in the proper and original sense—namely, to 
signify the ἄσπις only. And this is implied in the etymo- 
logy of the word: for the ὅπλον, or “ thing moved about in 
defence” (ἕπω), and the poz-adov, or ‘‘ thing brought down 
heavily to strike” (pew), would form the two arms offensive 
and defensive of the primitive warrior. As then he had 
spoken before of the πανσαγία or πανοπλία of this warrior- 
host, he here takes its two principal parts, the shield and 
helmet, and says that the Argives came with many shields 
by their sides and with many helmets, as a part of them, on 
their heads. The student of ancient art is aware that the 
heavy-armed combatants on the Mginetan pediment have 
only the large shield and helmet, while the bowmen are in 
mail. See Miiller’s Denkmdler, I. no. 28. The spears are 
mentioned immediately afterwards in v. 119. Aschylus 
expresses the whole equipment of a Greek hoplite in the 
words: éyyn σταδαῖα καὶ φεράσπιδες σάγαι. 


117. - στὰς----φονώσαισιν͵Ἶ The στὰς ὑπὲρ μελάθρων 
probably refers to the position of the Argive camp on the 
Ismenian hill, Struve did not think of this when he proposed 
to read rras. The conjecture, of φονώσαισιν for φονιάισιν, 
which is claimed by both Béckh and Hermann, is undoubtedly 
required by the sense and the metre, and appears to have 
existed in the text as read by one of the Scholiasts, who 
writes: ταῖς τῶν φόνων ἐρώσαις λόγχαις ; for φονᾶν is de- 

LZ 
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fined by the glossographers as equivalent to φόνου ἐπιθυμεῖν, 
OF ἑτοίμως πρὺς TO φονεύειν ἔχειν. 


124—126. τοῖος----δράκοντι.)] It seems to me very 
surprising that any doubt should be entertained about the 
meaning of these words. The construction obviously is : 
τοῖος πάταγος “Apeos ἀμφὶ νῶτα [Tov αἰετοῦ] ἀντιπάλῳ 
δράκοντι δυσχείρωμα ἐτάθη. The clatter of the pursuing 
host was prolonged in the rear of the flying Argives: and as 
these were represented by the eagle, so the Thebans are 
described as the dragon or serpent, which had proved his 
match in the fight. Now this war-clatter, or the onset of a 
pursuing host which had shown itself ἀντέπαλος in the battle, 
was ἃ δυσχείρωμα to the defeated army, for the very same 
reagon that made a defeated army itself εὐχείρωτος (Alsch. 
Pers. 458). The word δυσχείρωμα, therefore, which is pre- 
dicated secondarily, or through ἐτάθη, is well placed before 
the causative case δράκοντι, and after the epithet ὠντιπάλῳ, 
which contributes so much to its meaning. For ἀντίπαλος 
ef. Auschyl. Sept. c. Theb. 417: τὸν ἀμὸν νῦν ἀντίπαλον 


εὖ τυχεῖν θεοὶ δοῖεν. 


180. χρυσοῦ, καναχῇ θ᾽ ὑπερόπλους..)] In the two 
passages in the Perse@ of Aischylus, in which we find ῥεῦμα 
used to signify the advance of an army, it is coupled with a 
genitive explanatory of the metaphor: thus, v. 90: δόκιμος 
δ᾽ οὔτις ὑποστὰς μεγάλῳ ῥεύματι φωτῶν, and v. 414: τὰ 
πρῶτα μὲν δὴ ῥεῦμα Περσικοῦ στρατοῦ. And although 
this assistance is less necessary in the case before us, I think 
it makes the metaphor more picturesque, if we take the 
genitive χρυσοῦ, which stands so awkwardly in this line, 
as a complement of the πολλῷ ῥεύματι, which precedes. 
The epithet πολλῷ merely refers to the common collocation 
πολὺς ῥεῖ: 80 in the more direct expression of the metaphor 
before us in βοῦν]. Sept. c. Theb. 80: pet πολὺς woe λεὼς 
πρόδρομος ἱππότας, where the nature of the stream is clearly 
stated. I believe that the χρυσὸς refers to the helmets 
which were adorned with this metal; for while the breast- 
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plate was chiefly of bronze (whence the epithet yadxouirpns), 
and the greaves of tin, the helmet often had a gold or 
gilded crest (cf. Hom. Jd. XVIII. 612), whence the epithet 
χρυσεοπήληξ. Now as the helmets, and their crests waving 
backwards and forwards, gave the idea of the fluctuating 
surface of a stream when an army was advancing in order 
of battle, it seems to me neither forced nor unpoetical to say, 
that an advancing army πολὺς ῥεῖ χρυσῷ, or, what is the 
same thing, προσνίσσεται πολλῷ ῥεύματι χρυσοῦ : cf. Strabo, 
p. 625: ῥεῖ δ᾽ ὁ Πακτωλὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ Τμώλου καταφέρον τὸ 
παλαιὸν χρυσοῦ ψῆγμα πολύ. On the other hand, I think 
that καναχὴ refers to the heavy tramp of the armed multi- 
tude, coupled with the clang of their hollow shields against 
each other: ef. Zl. XVI. 794, with Od. VI. 82. The emen- 
dation ὑπερόπλους seems to me required by the sense. All 
the MSS. have uzepomrias, over which the correction 
ὑπερόπιτας is written in the oldest Laurentian MS. I con- 
sider these corruptions as having been suggested by ὑπερέπτα 
in the corresponding verse of the antisystema. We have other 
instances in this play of corruptions which have arisen in 
precisely the same manner. See below v. 606, and elsewhere. 
Hermann and some others adopt the Laurentian correction 
ὑπερόπτας; Brunck proposed ὑπεροπλίαις: Emper suggests 
ὑπεροπλῆντας ; and Béckh has substituted ὑπεροπ τείας. 


131. βαλβίδων.) Hermann justly remarks, that βαλ- 
βίδων “de extremo loco in quo quis consistit, et hic quidem 
de summa parte muri dicitur.” The prep. ἐπὶ here bears 
its proper sense with the gen.—i.e. it denotes parallelism at 
a certain height from the ground. 


183. ὁρμῶντα.] Wunder’s translation, aliquem qui 
parabat, may be added to the numberless instances of inac- 
curate syntactical knowledge on the part of professed scholars 
in Germany. The participle thus placed without the article 
can never signify aliquem qui parabat, but must mean quum 
pararet, scil. he os τότε ἐπέπνει. The antecedent is omitted 
because the story of Kapandus was well known : the participle 
itself merely indicates the moment at which the bolt struck him. 
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133. ἀλαλάξαι.) Schol.: παιωνίσαι. 


134. ἀντιτύπᾳ.)] I agree with Neue, Wunder, and 
Dindorf, in adopting Porson’s correction of the common 
reading ἀντίτυπα, which other commentators attempt to de- 
fend. 


135. πυρφόρος, I can see no reason for removing 
the comma after this word. As a secondary predicate it 
may as well be referred to πέσε, a8 to ἐπέπνει. See some 
good remarks in K. O. Miiller’s Kleine Deutsche Schriften, I. 
p. 310. The reference is to the “γυμνὸν ἄνδρα πυρφόρον on 
the shield of Kapaneus (sch. Sept. c. Theb. 417), and 
perhaps to the name of this mythological warrior (Kazraveus, 
καπ-νός, kaFw, xa Betpos) ; and the meaning is, that πυρφό- 
pos a8 he was, down he went before the mightier fire of Zeus. 


1385—187. ὃς----ἀνέμων. | For ῥιπαὶ ἀνέμων, see be- 
low on v. 904. I think we have here another allusion to the 
mame Kazaveus; cf. Auech. Sept. c. Theb. 8340: ἄλλος δ΄ 
ἄλλον ἄγει τὰ δὲ καὶ wd καπνῷ χραίνοται πό- 
Atom’ ἅπαν. μαινόμενος ἐπιπνεῖ Λαοδάμας μιαίνων 
εὐσεβείαν "Ἄρης. 


189, 140. εἶχε δ᾽ ἄλλᾳ τὰ μὲν.----δεξιόσειρος.7 1 have 
not scrupled to adopt Béckh’s emendation, and I think with 
him that the τὰ δὲ must be considered as a marginal gloss on 
ἄλλα, which has crept into the text. The meaning appears 
to be: ‘‘ some things happened in one way,” i.e. Kapaneus 
was destroyed by Zeus, as the chorus has just mentioned : 
“but mighty Ares, acting as an additional horse on the right, 
where his aid was most required, bestowed other things, in the 
way of a rough handling, on others,” i.e. our warriors, with 
the assistance of the god of war, gained the victory in other 
parts of the field. I cannot agree with some of the com- 
mentators in thinking that εἶχε is here used in the sense of 
ἐπεῖχε. It appears to me to be merely the verb of relation, 
as in Aisch. Sept. c. Theb.' 799: καλῶς exer Ta πλεῖστ᾽ ἐν 
ἐξ πυλώμασιν᾽ τὰς δ᾽ ἑβδόμας «.7.d. For the phrase ἄλλῃ 
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ἔχει; cf. Philoct. 22 sq.: onuaw εἴτ᾽ ἔχει χῶρον πρὸς 
αὐτὸν τόνδε γ᾽ εἴτ᾽ ἄλλῃ me σήμαινε εἴτε οὕτως ἔχει 
εἴτε ἄλλη. 

Στυφελίζω, from στυφελός, or στυφλός (a synonym 
for χέρσος; τραχύς, σκληρός, χαλεπός, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
II. 1007. cf. infra, v. 250), is used by Homer to signify 
the infliction of hard blows with stones, spears, or other 
weapons, (JJ. V. 437; VII. 261; XII. 405; XVI. 774.) 
Whence στυφελὸς is an epithet of a warrior: Aisch. Pars. 
80: ὀχυροῖσι πεποιθὼς στυφελοῖς ἐφέταις. 

Bockh, and after him Wunder, understand the first part 
of the compound δεξιόσειρος, as referring to δέξιος Ἄρης, 
Mars adjutor. I think this unnecessary. The Greeks used 
to place the strongest horse on the right side, and as an out- 
rigger, because in the δρόμος the gallop went to the left 
about (see Hermann Opuscula, Vol. I. p. 69). And as 
σειραφόρος signifies “an assistant” in general (isch. 4g. 
850), δεξιόσειρος would mean “an assistant on the right 
hand, where he was most needed.” Now the Greeks in 
battle were always anxious to be covered on the right side 
(see Thucyd. V. 71). Consequently, there is a double pro- 
priety in the metaphor. See below on wv. 291, 662. 

The person who stood on the right hand of the chorus 
was called δεξιοστάτης, (cf. Pollux, Onom. 11.161; IV. 106). 
As there was an intimate connexion between the arrange- 
ments of the chorus and the phalanx, it is by no means im- 
probable that this name, as well as παραστάτης, was applied 
to soldiers in battle. If so, the full force of the compound 
δεξιόσειρος would at once be felt by any one of the original 
audience. 


141. ἕπτα λοχαγοὶ.) It would seem from this that 
Sophocles did not reckon Kapaneus among the seven. But 
see Wunder on Gd. Col. 1308 aq. 


148. Ζηνὶ---τέλη.] Béckh rightly remarks, that we 
must not understand weapons hung up as an offering in the 
temple, but πανοπλίαι arranged as trophies, as appears from 
the phrase Ζηνὶ τροπαίῳ. I would venture to suggest that 
they decorated the scene in this Tragedy. 
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144. πλὴν τοῖν στυγεροῖν.)] As each was victorious, 
there was no one to offer up the trophy to Zeus. This shows 
the true force of the δικρατεῖς λογχάς, which Brunck rightly 
translated utrinque victrices. Passow makes a strange blun- 
der, when he supposes that the reference is to large spears 
hurled with both hands. As we shall see directly, they did 
not throw, but thrust at one another. 


145. καθ᾽ αὑτοῖν. Above on v. 56. 


146. λογχὰς στήσαντε.] It will be observed that the 
poet makes his combatants thrust at one another with their 
lances, according to the fashion of soldiers in his own time, 
and according to the plan recommended by Nestor to his 
chariot-warriors, 717. IV. 306, 7. Similarly, Virgil departs 
from the Homeric type in many respects. The word fotne, 
which I have introduced in the translation, was commonly 
employed in our language to express the push of the pike or 
spear, at a time when these weapons were in constant use : 
e.g. Berner’s Froissart, Vol. 11. c. 317: “they began to 
JSoine with spears, and strike with axes and swords.” Chaucer, 
Knight's Tale, v. 1656 : 


“And after that with sharpe speares strong, 
They foinden eche at other wonder long.” 


Mort qd Arthur, Part I. c. 134: “they went to battle again, 
tracing, racing, and foining, as two boars.” 


147. κοινοῦ Oavarov.| Above v. 1. 


149. ἀντιχαρεῖσα.] “ Sharing in her joy and congra- 
tulating her upon her success.” Schol.: ἴσον αὐτῇ χαρεῖσα. 
On the personification of places, see ad Pind. O. III. 9, 
VI. 84; and Bockh on the latter passage for the epithet 
sa tunpuasee 


158. ἐλελίχθων.] i.e. with dancing, as the Scholiast 
rightly explains it. 


155—161.] Κρέων----συντυχίαις.}) As I believe with 
Bockh that this antisystem should agree in number of lines 
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with the last system of anapzests, and as I think the sup- 
plement which he has introduced is as likely as any other 
to convey the intended meaning of the poet, I have allowed 
it to appear in the text, and have expressed it in the trans- 
lation. On the synizesis in Κρέων, the student may con- 
sult Dindorf ad Gd. Col. 1073. 


158. τίνα δὴ μῆτιν ἐρέσσων. | With. Hermann, I 
prefer the interrogative here. That Kreon had some plan 
was clear from his convocation of the Gerusia. For ἐρέσ- 
awv, see below on v. 231. 


159, 160. ὅτι σύγκλητον τήνδε γερόντων προὔθετο 
λέσχην.) The Prytanes at Athens were said προθεῖναι 
ἐκκλησίαν, not προθέσθαι. But Kreon, asa sovran ruler, 
could call a meeting, not to hear their suggestions, but to 
communicate fis will, and therefore would naturally use the 
middle voice with that distinction of meaning, which is well 
known in the opposition between θεῖναι and θέσθαι νόμον. 
In Lucian’s Necyomaniia, c. 19,_we find the following obvious 
discrimination of προθεῖναι and προθέσθαι: ov yap old 
ὅπως, περὶ τούτου λέγειν προθέμενος, παμπολὺ ἀπεπλανή- 
θην ἀπὸ τοῦ λόγον διατρίβοντος γάρ μου παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς; 
προὔθεσαν οἱ πρυτανεῖς ἐκκλησίαν περὶ τῶν κοινῃ oupde- 
ρόντων. Hematerhuis concludes an excellent note on these 
words by a reference to the passage in the text. ‘“‘ Nunc 
liquido patet unde duxerit Sophocles in Antig. 165: ὅτι 
σύγκλητον-----πέμψας" solemne est ingeniosissimo poéte 
phrases a suze gentis moribus derivatas aliorsum apte tra- 
ducere : cui, preter illud προθέσθαι λέσχην, hisce lectis non 
statim ἐκκλησία σύγκλητος in memoriam venit? neque ob- 
scurum est perito linguee Greecse, quare cim in superioribus 
exemplis προθεῖναι conspiciatur, ipse medium usurparit.” 
The commentatérs ought to have remarked, that, by using 
λέσχη, instead of βουλή, the poet has told us that this was 
a private conference, and not a public convocation. The 
inconsiderable number of persons in the chorus partly implied 
this: it is expressly stated below, in v. 164, that this was 
a very select council ; and it appears from v. 821 that they 
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were the wealthy men of Thebee—the ἄνακτες, as they are 
termed in v. 955. The κοινῷ κηρύγματι πέμψας is ex- 
plained by the πομποῖς ἔστειλα ἱκέσθαι of v. 164, and 
implies that a message was sent to each of them. Cf. for 
πομπός, Cod. T. 289, Cd. Col. 70, and for κοινός, Phe. 
1130, Gd. Col.61. By κήρυγμα, he does not mean a 
public proclamation in the market-place, but the herald’s 
summons at the house of each of the elders. Similarly, the 
members of the Roman curi@ were summoned by the thirty 
lictors of the curi@, and the comitia curiata were thence 
termed the comitia calata, “the called or summoned assem- 
bly,” in contradistinction to the comitia centuriata, which 
were convened by the sound of trumpet. In general, it is 
to be observed that κήρυξ and κηρύσσω refer to a call by 
the voice (cf. “γηρῦς, κράζω, κραυγή, &e.), a8 distinguished 
from any other means of summoning. It is worthy of 
remark, that in the passage in the book of Daniel, in which 
the Greek is seen through a very transparent covering, the 
borrowed term m2 (κήρυξ) is placed by the side of the 


genuine Semitic NP (III. 4), with which it has an un- 


doubted affinity. The aphel verb which occurs in Dan. 
V. 29, is clearly nothing more than a derivation from this 
foreign root. If there were no other Greek words in Dan. 
III. 4, we might compare the Sanscrit Krus and the Zend 
Khresio, which are adduced by Gesenius. 


162. πολλῷ σαλῳ----πάλιν.)] The phrase σάλῳ σεί- 
σαντες is well illustrated by Gd. 7, 22; Plut. Phoc. ο. IIT. 
Fab. Maz. c. XXVIL., which are cited by Wex. The verb 
ὀρθόω here and v. 166, and the secondary predicate ὀρθῆς 
in v. 190, are borrowed from the same reference to a ship, 
which is called ὀρθὴ when it does not heel over to either 
side. With the Greek rowing-galleys, no less than with our 
steamers, it was very desirable to maintain the proper trim. 


174. «γένους κατ᾽ αγχιστεῖα.)] The more common 
ἀγχιστεία is thus explained by the author of the λέξεις 
ῥητορικαί (Bekker. Anecd. p. 413): ayytoreia: συγγένεια. 


~ ’ ~ ᾽ ~ 
καὶ ἀγχιστεῖς οἱ ἀπὸ ἀδελφῶν καὶ ἀνεψιῶν καὶ θείων 
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κατὰ πατέρα καὶ μητέρα ἐγγυτάτω τοῦ τελευτήσαντος. 
οἱ δὲ ἐξω τούτων σνΎ Ὑ ενεῖς μόνον. οἱ δὲ κατ᾽ ἐπιγαμίαν 
μιχθέντες τοῖς οἴκοις οἰκεῖοι λόγονται. And yet Thu- 
cydides says (1. 9) κατὰ τὸ οἰκεῖον of the very relationship 
referred to in the text—that between Atreus and Eurystheus. 
In Pindar (P. IX. 64), and Aischylus (Agam. 287), ἄγχισ- 
τος signifies merely ‘‘ nearest at hand to protect,” like the 
prasens numen of the Romans: cf. @d. Τ. 919. In this 
sense I have introduced the word in v. 939 infra. 


176. ψυχήν τε καὶ φρόνημα καὶ γνώμην,)] It would 
be an injustice to Sophocles to suppose that he used these 
three words as idle synonyms. The connexion by means of 
τε καὶ shows an intimate union; but there is still a dif- 
ference, which it was important to mark. By Wyn is 
meant the fabric of a man’s mind and character; by φρόνημα, 
that mind as it manifests itself in the general tenour of his 
outward actions, especially in relation to politics; and by 
γνώμη, the dogmatical expression of the meaning in words ; 
so that φρόνημα and “γνώμη are distinct and successive 
manifestations of the ψυχή----ἰ 9 former being the προαίρεσις 
or will, a unity of which contributes to the formation of a 
political party, and which by itself regulates the enactments 
of aruler: and the latter being the meaning or sentiment, 
which expresses in words, or justifies to the reason, that 
which is already felt to be a sufficient motive for the will 
and choice. See above, v. 169, below, νυ. 207, for φρόνημα. 
The whole speech, as an exposition of the φρόνημα which 
springs from the ψυχηὴ of Kreon, is his γνώμη. For ἐκμαν- 
θάνω cf. Eurip. Med. 220: ὅστις, πρὶν ἀνδρὸς σπλάγχ- 


νον ἐκμαθεῖν σαφῶς στυγεῖ δεδορκως. 


178. ἐμοὶ “γὰρ.] The particle yap, and in prose “γοῦν, 
are frequently used thus at the beginning of a narrative or 
exposition: see below, vv. 238, 405, 983. The English particle 
“for” is rarely an adequate representative of yap. Our phrases 
ἴῃ fact,” “the fact is,” ‘in point of fact,” “if you come to 
that,” &c., are much better equivalents in very many cases, 


185—190. ovr av σιωπήσαιμι----ποιούμεθα.] There 
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is a parallelism in this passage, which has not, I think, been 
sufficiently noticed : Kreon says that he would not purchase 
his own safety by winking at that which would bring mis- 
chief on his people: and that he would not select a friend 
from among the enemies of his country: for that our safety 
depends on the security of our country, and that friends are 
naught, except when our native land is in prosperity. Emper 
has pointed out the proper interpretation of ἀντὶ τῆς σωτη- 
pias. For although there is nothing in the words them- 
selves to prevent us from referring the σωτηρία to the same 
object as the ἄτη (cf. infra v. 314, 439), it is clear that 
Kreon is here opposing the individual σωτηρία to the public 
ἄτη; and is arguing for the fact that no individual is really 
safe unless his country is so likewise: for ἥδ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ 
σώζουσα. The article, in τὴν ἄτην and τοὺς φίλους, must 
not be neglected. By τὴν ἄτην is meant the mischief which 
always comes upon the citizens of a free state, when a man, 
through fear of his ἑταῖροι, or intimate associates, acquiesces 
in their corrupt or seditious designs: and στοὺς φίλους 
implies that those are not friends, in any true sense of 
the term, whose friendship tends to an interference with the 
state’s equilibrium. For the nautical sense of σώζω, σωτη- 
pia, I may refer to my note on Pind. O. VIII. 20—27. 


196. ἐφαγνίσαι.) This is, no doubt, the true read- 
ing. I believe the word refers to honours paid at the tomb 
subsequently to the regular sepulture—those ἐναγέσματα τῶν 
κατοιχομένων Which Pindar calls αἱμακουρίαι, Ο. 1. 390. See 
above on Υ. 25. 


205, 206. ἐᾶν δ᾽ ἄθαπτον---ἰδεῖν]] There is no good 
reason for the alteration αἰκιστόν +, or for the reading 
αἰκισθέν +. The construction is, αἰκισθέντα ἰδεῖν δέμας 
πρὸς οἰωνῶν καὶ πρὸς κυνῶν ἐδεστόν. 


208, προέξουσ᾽] Hermann proposes προςέξουσ᾽, with 
what signification it is difficult to see. The hiatus may be 
excused by the aspirate: cf. avroevrns. Sophocles makes 
Kreon represent any honour paid to Polyneikes as a dimi- 
nution of those due to Eteokles: below v. 512. 
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212. τὸν---- πόλει. Dindorf proposes κάς τὸν εὐμενή. 
I agree with Hermann, Wex, and Bockh, that no altera- 
tion is necessary. 


213. νόμῳ----σοι.] Béckh thinks that the omission of 
either που or ye will be detrimental to the ethos of this pas- 
sage. He conceives that the Chorus is intended to express 
dissatisfaction coupled with a sort of gentleirony. It appears 
to me, that this is quite inconsistent with the tenour of the 
play, so far as the Chorus is concerned. From first to last 
the elders not only admit, but maintain, the authority of the 
king. The vulgate παντί πού 7 is obviously corrupt. Her- 
mann writes παντὶ πάντ᾽, which is harsh. Erfurdt suggests 
πού γ᾽, which is not a Greek collocation. I agree with 
Dindorf, that τ᾿ ἔνεστι should be changed into πάρεστι: 
and I have ventured upon a further change of παντί που into 
πανταχοῦ. In the first place, the collocation πάρεστι χρή- 
σθαι νόμῳ, without the addition of ὠπαντί, appears to me 
most in accordance with the spirit of the Greek language : 
ef. Trach. 60: war ef τί σοι πρὸς καιρὸν ἐννέπειν δοκῶ, 
πάρεστι χρῆσθαι Tavopt τοῖς T ἐμοῖς λόγοις. Then, in 
an admission of Kreon’s authority, the adverb πανταχοῦ or 
πανταχῇ 18 strictly 1 in its Place. In v. 625 infra, we have 
in this sense: ἢ σοὶ μὲν ἡμεῖς πανταχῇ δρῶντες φίλοι ; : In 
the passage before us, the reading που points to an original 
πανταχοῦ. In the Ajax, 1848: ὡς av ποιήσῃς πανταχοῦ 
χρῆστός Ὑ ἔσει, we find the various reading πανταχῇ. In 
the following we find only πανταχοὺ : ; Ajax 1252: ἀλλ᾽ οἱ 
φρονοῦντες εὖ κρατοῦσι πανταχοῦ. Phil. 104] : νικᾶν γε 
μέντοι πανταχοῦ χρήζων ἔφυν. And there can be no 
doubt that although πανταχῇ might be used in the same, or 


a very similar sense, πανταχοῦ is strictly the more appro- 
priate adverb. 


215. . ὡς ἂν σκοποί νυν ἥτε] I am surprised that any 
scholars should be found to whom Dindorf’s emendation πῶς 
ἂν σκοποὶ νῦν ere; could appear even probable. That such 
a strong expression of a wish should proceed from the sovran 
ruler, is quite inconsistent with the general accuracy of this 
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poet. The collocation ws ἂν with the subjunctive is by no 
means uncommon, and though there is a good deal of syn- 
tactical refinement in its usage, every Greek scholar is aware 
that in a final sentence it indicates an eventual conclusion— 
one in which an additional hypothesis is virtually contained : 
e. g. Aischyl. Prom. 670—672: ἔξελθε πρὸς Λέρνης βαθὺν 
λειμῶνα, κιτ.λ. ὡς av τὸ Δῖον ὄμμα λωφήσῃ πόθου, “in 
order that the eye of Jove may, as in that case ἐξ will, be 
freed from passion.” Soph. Electr. 1495, 6: χώρει δ᾽ ἔνθα 
περ κατέκτανες πάτερα τὸν ἀμόν, ὡς ἂν ἐν ταὐτῷ θάνῃς, 
‘Sin order that you may, as by going there you will, die in 
the very place where you murdered him.” (Hermann’s note. 
on this passage seems to me very surprising.) Now the only 
difference in the case before us is, that the main verb is 
omitted. If the Chorus had asked Kreon: 


> νΝ ® ? ’ »»ὔ ’ 
τί δ᾽ ἔστιν, ἀνθ᾽ οὗ τόνδ᾽ ἀνήλωσας λόγον ; 


the answer in the text would be quite m accordance with 
the common usages of the language: “in order that you 
may, a8 by having heard my words you will, be careful to 
see to their observance by others.” But this or a similar 
basis for the sentence being fully implied in the tenour of what 
has preceded, its omission need not offend here any more 
than in Mach. Choeph. 981: ὡς dv παρῇ μοι μάρτυς ev δίκῃ 
wore, where I think there is, properly speaking, an omission 
of the antecedent clause. Cf. Thucyd. VI. 91. On the whole, 
I conceive that there are only three modes of dealing with 
this passage, in which a scholar can acquiesce: (1.) the sup- 
position that a line has fallen out, in which the Chorus asked 
why they had been summoned; (2.) the supposition that 
Kreon is interrupted by the Chorus, who mistake his use of 
the word σκοποί: (3.) the supposition that the subjunctive 
with ws dv has here an imperative force, the antecedent 
clause being implied. As I consider this the most reasonable 
supposition, I have merely changed νῦν into νυν, a change 
which the second supposition would also demand. 


222. τὸ xepcos.] For the agency here attributed to 
κέρδος, “ the love of lucre,” cf. Pind. P. III. 54, N. TX. 88. 
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225. φροντίδων ἐπιστάσεις. | Cf. Plutarch. de Profect. 
Virt. Sent. 76, c: οὕτως ἄν τις ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ τὸ ἐνδελεχὲς 
καὶ τὸ συνεχὲς τῆς πορείας καὶ μὴ πολλὰς διὰ μέσον 
ποιούμενον ἐπιστάσεις, εἶτ᾽ αὖθις ὁ ὁρμὰς καὶ ἐπιπηδή- 
σεις; αλλά, K.T.A. τεκμήριον ἑαυτῷ ποιήσαιτο προκοπῆς. 
Plato Resp. VI. Ρ 511, Β: τὰς ὑποθέσεις ποιούμενος οὐκ 
ἀρχὰς ἀλλὰ τῷ ὄντι ὑποθέσεις, οἷον ἐπιβάσεις τε καὶ 
ὁ pa as. The plural ὁδοῖς, Which follows, shews that he is 
speaking of a number of fresh starts, or recommencements of 
one and the same journey. 


231. τοιαῦθ᾽ ἑλίσσων----ταχυς.}] This emendation, which 
Erfurdt and Hermann have derived from the Scholiast, seems 
to me necessary. The common reading, βραδύς, is obviously 
- ἃ marginal gloss. It may be perhaps as well to remark, that 
ἑλίσσων refers to the thoughts, and not to the turns, which 
the Sentinel took on his journey ; compare Ajax, 351: ἅλιον 
ἑλίσσων πλάταν, with v. 158 supra: τίνα δὴ μῆτιν 
ἐρέσσων. 


2338, 9394. τέλος γε μέντοι----ὅμως. For ἐνίκησεν 
(sc. ἡ γνώμη) see below v. 274. Hl, 245. The words which 
follow have not found favour in the eyes of some of the cri- 
tics. Wunder would read σοί 7 εἰ, or cet σοι. Emper pro- 
poses ws, Kei TO μηδὲν ἐξερῶ, φράσων ὅμως. 1 think that 
the vulgate is genuine, and that it is sufficiently supported by 
the passage which Erfurdt quotes from the Gd. 7. 545, 6: 
λέγειν σὺ δεινός" μανθάνειν δ᾽ ἐγὼ κακὸς σοῦ. δυσμενῆ γὰρ 
καὶ βαρύν σ᾽ εὕρηκ᾽ ἐμοί. The terror of the Sentinel, and the 
anger of Cidipus, justify this emphatic position of the per- 
sonal pronoun. (Cf. infra v. 681: τὸ γὰρ σὸν ὄμμα δεινὸν 
ἀνδρὶ δημότη λόγοις τοιούτοις οἷς σὺ μὴ τέρψει κλύων. 


235. δεδραγμένος.] One MS. has πεπραγμένος : others, 
πεφραγμένος» for which Dindorf has substituted the Attic 
form πεφαργμένος. The Scholiast obviously read dedparyuevos, 
a strong metaphorical word, well adapted to the character of 
the speaker. The later writers seem to use the word in very 
much the same signification, and it must have extended its 
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applications in the ordinary language of Athens, in which 
the commonest coin, the δράχμη, was so called because it 
was ἃ handful of κέρματα, i.e. ὄβολοι. Cf. Herod. III. 13: 
ταύτας (τὰς μνέας) δρασσόμενος αὐτοχειρίῃ διέσπειρε τῇ 
στρατιῇ. 


241. εὖ “γε---κύκλῳ.] I have adopted the correc- 
tion στεγάζει, which Emper has suggested, of the vulgate 
στοχαΐζει. The latter has no signification which suits the 
context: the former, which means ‘you roof yourself in,” 
or “cover yourself over-head,” is the proper correlative to 
ἀποφαργνυσαι κύκλῳ, “ you surround yourself with a hedge.” 
In the next line, I have given νέον its common euphemistic 
force. ᾿ 

958. ὁ πρῶτος---ἡμεροσκόπος.] This is a note of 
time. The day-watches had just commenced, for it was 
- shortly after sun-rise. 


259, 260. λώγοι----φύλακα.) The participial sentence 
is a secondary predication, or explanatory apposition to the 
main verb. It is, in fact, equivalent to an adverb. Cf. 
Esch. Prom, 200. Eurip. Bacch, 1084, where see Elmsley. 


260. «av eyiryvero.| The imperfect is used here in- 
stead of the aorist, because, in the eagerness of his narrative, 
the Sentinel reproduces the scene, and represents it as going 
on. Consequently, he has used the imperfect or present 
throughout, instead of the aorist, which is the regular his- 
torical tense. Similarly, in a shorter clause, Gd. Col. 272 
(cf. 952): 


καί TOL πῶς ἐγὼ κακὸς φύσιν, 

ὅστις παθὼν μὲν ἀντέδρων, ὥστ᾽ a φρονῶν 

ἔπρασσον, οὐδ᾽ ἄν ὧδ᾽ ἐγιγνόμην κακός. 
The other passages which Neue quotes (ad ΟΠ. Tyr. 125), 
and which present an aorist in the apodosis, are not to the 
point. He might have found one precisely similar in Thucyd. 
I. 75: καὶ γὰρ av αἱ ἀποστάσεις πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐγίγνοντο. 
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(263. ἀλλ᾽ ἔφευγε uy εἰδέναι.) The common reading 
inserts τὸ before μή. This is not required by the sense, and 
spoils the metre. As it is clear that the imperfect must 
stand, it seems much better to omit the article, than to sub- 
stitute the aorist. The poet has here used φεύγω, which 
commonly signifies ‘to be defendant in a suit,” as opposed 
to διώκω, in the sense of ἀρνοῦμαι, or “to put in a plea.” 
In the same sense the word is used by Aischyl. Suppl, 393: 


det τοι σὲ φεύγειν κατὰ νόμους τοὺς οἴκοθεν 

ὡς οὐκ ἔχουσι κῦρος οὐδὲν ἀμφὶ σοῦ. 
Demosth. adv. Aph. p. 818, ᾧ 1: ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ οὗτος τοὺς μὲν 
σαφώς εἰδότας τὰ ἡμέτερα ἔφυγε μηδὲν διαγνῶναι περὶ av- 
τῶν. These passages, which are quoted by Wex, sufficiently 
justify the construction, and although the repetition of εἷς 
τις, through οὐδείς, may seem a little harsh, it is not with- 
out precedent ; and there certainly does not appear to be 
any necessity for the emendations ¢@dAcye for ἔφευγε, or 
emevxto for ἔφευγε τό, proposed by Hermann and Bergk, 
or for Dindorf’s insertion of πᾶς before ἔφευγε. and his 
omission of εἰδέναι at the end of the line. 


269, 270. ἐς πέδον κάρα νεῦσαι. Not that they threw 
themselves on the ground like Oriental mourners, but merely 
that they hung their heads—a sign of embarrassment, which 
has been ingeniously expressed by Tennyson in his new poem, 
The Princess, p. 26: 


“ At those high words, we, conscious of ourselves, | 
Perused the matting.” 


See below, v. 439. 


280. πρὶν ὀργῆς καί we.] With many of the commen- 
tators, I have adopted Seidler’s correction of the common 
reading κἀμέ. The καὶ throws an emphasis on ὀργῆς. 


289. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα---ἐμέ.}] In these lines there are 
several points which previous Editors have overlooked. In 
the first place, the καὶ πάλαι has seemed to one of them 
inconsistent with the short duration of time which had elapsed 
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since Kreon came to the throne. But πάλαι does not imply 
of necessity any particular lapse of time. The Chorus had 
just used the same adverb to express a short cogitation (above 
v. 275). The ἄνδρες πόλεως are the ἀστοί, δημόται, or 
lower citizens : see below v. 681, and cf. Pind. P. I. 84: ἀστῶν 
ἀκοὰ κρύφιον θυμὸν βαρύνει". P. XI. 30: ὁ δὲ χαμηλὰ 
πνέων ἄφαντον βρέμει. The adverb δικαίως is used here 
in a sense which has escaped the commentators, but which I 
have expressed in the version, and have explained in the New 
Cratylus (p. 871). Lastly, ws στέργειν ἐμέ, does not refer 
to the filial affection of the people for their King, but to 
Kreon’s approbation of the sentiments and conduct of the 
lower orders. For the meaning of the verb, see above v. 
273, and Phil. 456: τούτους ἐγὼ τοὺς ἄνδρας ov στέρξω 
wore; and for the post-position of the subject ἐμὲ, see Eurip. 
Hecub. 730: σὺ δὲ σχολάζεις ὦστο θαυμάζειν ene. Asch. 
Pers. 513: ὡς στένειν πόλιν Περσῶν ποθοῦσαν φιλτάτην 
ἥβην χθονός. Any other way of construing these words 
seems to me impossible. Kreon merely says that he would 
have liked them to be implicitly obedient ; for their love he 
cared nothing: oderint, dum metuant, is the tyrant’s motto. 
For the force of ὡς c. infin. vide infra v. 303, and the pas- 
sage quoted above from the Perse. 


303. χρόνῳ ποτ᾿ ----δίκην ἢ The King says that 
they have at last brought their dislike to an overt act, which 
will ensure their punishment. The χρόνῳ ποτε belongs there- 
fore to ἐξέπραξαν, of which the effect is ws δοῦναι δίκην. 


318. ῥυθμίζεις.) For this use of the word, see Blom- 
field’s Glossar. in Prom. 249. 


320. ἄλημα.] With most of the Editors, I have adopted 


1 The poet means: “not only is prolixity tiresome in all matters, 
but it is especially so when another’s glory is being proclaimed in the 
hearing of his fellow-citizens of the lower orders.” I cannot but think 
that ἀστῶν here is governed by κρύφιον θυμόν: for the ἀκοὰ is clearly 
the glory of Hiero (cf. v. 90), and ἀστοὶ are the lower citizens (cf. 
P. Ill. 71), who were generally envious (cf. O. VI. 7.) 
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Schneider's suggestion, that Sophocles wrote ἄλημα here, as in 
the Ajaz, 381, 389, and not the vulgate λάλημα. The 
Scholiast translates the word in this passage just as he trans- 
lates ἄλημα in the Ajaz, and the context requires it. 


324. «op peve.| Ruhnken has sufficiently illustrated the 
use of this word (ad Tim. p. 154), which here refers to the 
Sentinel’s punning refinements on δοκεῖ, δοκεῖν, and δόκησις. 
An English writer, who was celebrated for τὰ κομψὰ ταῦτα, 
εἴτε ληρήματα χρὴ pavat εἶναι εἴτε φλυαρίας, has used the 
verb ‘‘to prate,” as their best description: ‘he would be 
bold with himself, and say, when he preached twice a day at 
St. Giles’, he prated once.” Buckeridge’s Funeral Sermon on 
Bishop Andrewes, p. 295. Lib. Angl. Cath. Theology. And 
with reference to the ἄλημα of v. 320, this verb very appro- 
priately expresses the egotistical vulgarity of the special-plead- 
ing coxcomb. So in the Pursutts of Literature, the notorious 
egotism of Lord Erskine is similarly described : 

Octavius. This of yourself? 
Author. ’Tis so. 


Oct. You're turn’d plain fool, 
A vain, pert prater of the Erskine school. 


4359. 3738. First Stasimon. The metres are as follows : 


στροφὴ a 
1 tuuitu;tel—| 
2 --tvey tel -| 
8 tuijtvuytel-| 
4 --tveltel-] 
5. -tvyteels-| 
8. ὙΠ} ἐν} - ὐ τ} 
τι 1 Ἐ } τυ} ἐν - -ἰ 
.. tuvi[tveltveltvyl 
9. tuu{[tvuv|{tvv|tve 
ὩΣ ae | 
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car an fF ὦ Ὁ" 
ς 
is 
ς 


vijyvv| πῇ 2 ὺ}- 
τ τ τ = | 
δυ] πτῦ τὺ} - | 
νη φο Ξο τὸ 
11. 4υ! - - 


The whole of this ode should be scanned as dactylico- 
trochaic. It seems to me most unreasonable to suppose that 
iambic rhythms should find a place in such a scheme: and 
instead of imagining, with Dindorf, iambic verses mixed up 
with cretics, trochees, and Bacchei, I have merely marked 
the anacrusis in orp. a. 5, 6, 7. στρ. β΄. 4, 5, 7, 8, 10. 
That universal metre, the Saturnian, may teach us that the 
anacrusis is most properly in its place at the beginning of 
trochaic rhythms (see Varronianus, p.173 sqq.). rp. a. 8, 
9, 10, may be considered as a dactylic octameter resting on 
a spondee, and followed by a trochaic tripodia. 


882. πολλὰ τὰ dewa.] Some years ago I suggested 
(ad Pind. O. I. 28), that it would be as well to make πολλὰ 
the subject here, as it is in the passage of Pindar, because it 
seemed more natural that δεινὰ should be the subject as 
δεινότερον is. In this conjecture, I now see, I had been 
anticipated by Neue, who is confidently followed by Wunder. 
I should not have thought it worth while to alter the text, 
even if there were any great force in the reasons mentioned 
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above. But there seems to be truth in what Emper says, 
that if we translate καὶ by wnd doch, “and yet,” the inversion 
of the propositions will give greater emphasis to the passage. 
For the meaning of δεινὸς here, the student may compare 
infra 1013: βροτῶν yoi πολλὰ δεινοί, with the definition in 
Aristotle, Hth. Nic. VI. 12. ἢ 9: : ἔστι δή τις δύναμις ἢ nv 
καλοῦσι δεινότητα κιτλ. ἂν μὲν οὖν ὃ σκοπὸς 7 καλός, 
ἐπαινετή ἐστιν, κ.τ.λ. 


840. ἰλλομένων aporpwv.| The Aldine and one of the 
MSS. have παλλομένων, which appears to me unintelligible. 
I am unable to see any difficulty in the text according to the 
above reading, which I consider indisputably genuine. The 
sense is suggested by the word πολεύων which follows, and 
the words before us must mean, ‘‘as the ploughs are being 
moved backwards and forwards in a zig-zag course,” alluding, 
naturally, to the continuance from furrow to furrow; from 
which the Greeks derived their phrase, si to write as the 
oxen turn” (βουστροφηδὸν γράφειν i.e. ἐπὰν ὁμοίως τοῖς 
ἀροτριῶσι βυυσὶ τὰς “ἀντιστροφὰς ποιῇ τις. Hesych.). That 
ἴλλω may be used in this sense, is clear from the line in 
Nicander quoted by Buttman, (Lenil. 11.166): φεῦγε δ᾽ 
ἀεὶ σκολιήν τε καὶ οὐ μίαν ἀτραπὸν ἴλλων, With which we 
might compare Virgil's description of the flight of Turnus, 
Ained XII. 742, 743 : 


Ergo amens diversa fuga petit seequora Turnus, 
Et nunc huc, inde huc, incertos implicat orbes. 


And another passage, (éid. XII. 482) : 


Haud minus Atneas tortos legit obvius orbes 

Vestigatque virum, et disjecta per agmina magna 

Voce vocat-—~ 
might be used to explain Xenophon's phrase, ( Venat. VI 15): 
ai δὲ [κύνες] ὑπὸ χαρᾶς καὶ μένους προιᾶσιν ἐξίλλουσαι τὰ 
ἴχνη. ὡς πέφυκε, evs τριπλᾶ, ‘mpopopovmevat παρὰ τὰ 
αὐτὰ, διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν ἐπηλλαγμόνα. κιτιὰ. Buttmann’s 
Opinion seems to have coincided with this: but he speaks 


doubtfully, and quotes nothing in support of his suggestion, 
except the line from Nicander. 
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340. ἱππείῳ γένει πολεύων.] I prefer πυλεύων, the 
constructio ad senswm, to πολεῦον, which agrees more strictly 
with τοῦτο. Immediately afterwards we have ἀμφιβαλῶων. 
By the ἱππείῳ “γένει the Scholiast rightly understands not 
horses, which were rarely used with the plough, but mules, 
which were preferred for that employment in very ancient 
times; he says: ἱππείῳ γένει πολεύων᾽ ταῖς ἡμιόνοις 


αἱ γάρ τε βοῶν προφερέστεραί εἰσιν 
ἑλκέμεναι νειοῖο βαθείης πηκτὸν ἄροτρον. 
(Il. Χ. 352). He adds τινὲς δὲ καὶ ἵπποις, χρῶνται εἰς 
ἀροτριασμόν ; but the training of the horse for the yoke is 
not mentioned till afterwards, v. 350. In the same way as 
Sophocles has here shrunk from mentioning the mule, Simon- 
ides addressed the victorious mules of Leophron as “the 
daughters of storm-footed steeds” (χαίρετ᾽ ἀελλοπόδων θύγα- 
tpes ἵππων. Fragm. 13. Bergk.). 


342. κουφονόων.) The credit of this certain emenda- 
tion is due to Brunck. We have below, v. 610, ἀπάτα 
κουφονόων ἐρώτων. The reader of the Phadrus does not 
need to be told, that, in the language of Sophocles and Plato, 
words referring to the use of wings are employed to 
denote the purpose of the mind, especially in regard to the 
fluctuating emotions of love (See New Oratylus, p. 68). 
Here we have the converse metaphor ; or rather that, which 
gave occasion to the metaphor in the other case, is here used 
in the reversed application: wings expressed the light-mind- 
edness of man, therefore light-mindedness is made an epithet 
of the winged birds. See Aristoph. Aves, 168—170: 


e ’ > ~ 
o TeAeas epet ταδί" 
ΝΜ ΝΜ [ , , . 
ἄνθρωπος opus ασταθμητος πετομένος, 
9 oy a7 9 3 a κ« , 
ατέκμαρτος, οὐδὲν οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐν ταυτῷ μένων. 


With which compare the Funeral Service: “he fleeth as it 
were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” The com- 
pound “ flighty-purposed,” by which I have rendered κου- 
φόνους is derived from Shakepere, Macbeth, Act IV. 
Se. 1: 
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“The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it.” 


The words φῦλον and ἔθνος are used here with a covert 
reference to their employment as pone) terms, denoting 
classes in a state. 


343. Onpav—eOvn.| Cf. Aristot. Hth. Nic. VIII. 1, 


~ ~ a e 
3: τοῖς πλ. τῶν ζώων καὶ τοῖς ὁμοέθνεσι πρὸς ἄλληλα. 


350. ὀχμάζεται τ ζυγώῶν.] This emendation, which 
Franz sent to Béckh, is referred by Wolff (in the Zeitschrift 

fir Alterthumswissenschaft, 1846, p. 746,) to Schéne (Allg. 
Schulztg. 1833, 11. p. 948); and I. agree with Emper in 
thinking it by far the most probable of those which have 
been proposed. Phavorin. p. 1406: κυρίως δέ ἐστιν ὀχμάσαι 
τὸ ἵππον ὑπὸ χαλινὸν ἀγαγεῖν ἢ ὑπὸ ὄχημα. So Eurip. 7. 
817: ὅστις ταῦρον ἀρταμεῖ καλῶς ἵππους T ὀχμαζει. The 
middle here has its proper force. Aniholog. Palat. 1X. No. 
19: νῦν κλοίῳ δειρὴν πεπεδημένος, οἷα χαλινῷ καρπὸν ἐλᾷ 
Δηοῦς ὀκριόεντι λίθῳ. 


352. καὶ φθέγμα καὶ ἡνεμόεν φρόνημα καὶ ἀστυνό- 
μους opyas.| Most students of Sophocles have sought in 
vain for a precise and consistent explanation of these words. 
Without discussing the opinions of previous commentators, 
whether I partially agree with, or wholly differ from, their 
views, I will state what appears to me the meaning of the 
poet. In speaking of the δεινότης or power of man, he 
enumerates the following exemplifications of it: (1) navi- 
gation: (2) agriculture: (3) fowling, hunting, and fishing : 
(4) domestication of wild cattle, and taming and training 
the ox and the horse: (5) the three particulars in the 
verses before us: (6) architecture: (7) medical skill. In 
such a complete specification, it seems scarcely possible that 
a highly educated Athenian would omit: (a) language ap- 
plied to poetry and oratory: (6) speculative reasoning or 
philosophy: and (c) political science. And I believe that 
these are the three particulars here mentioned as φθέγμα: 
ἡνεμόεν φρόνημα, and ἀστυνόμοι ὀργαί. The first word, 
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é-;ua, has no epithet, and as it cannot mean that man 
taught himeelf (ἐδιδάξα το) mere utterance, it must imply lan- 
guage in its higher sense, or as applied to oratory and poetry. 
The other words, φρόνημα and ὀργαί, are defined by their 
epithets. In themselves, they are general terms referring, 
the one to that mixture of intellect and will which was 
placed by the Greeks in the breast (φρήν) of man, and 
which formed the basis of his political predilections and of 
his philosophical bias (see above, v. 176); the other, to 
that complex of longings and likings, which, regulated by 
the mind, constituted the distinctive character or disposition 
of an individual (see below, v. 850, 929). How φρόνημα 
and ὀργή differ, and at the same time how far they agree, 
may be seen by a comparison of the following passages ; 
above, v. 169: μένοντας ἐμπέδοις φρονήμασιν. Ajaz 640: 
οὐκέτι συντρύφοις ὀργαῖς Eumecos. What then are the 
ἡνεμόεν φρόνημα and the ἀστυνόμοι ὀργαὶ which man 
has taught himself (ἐδιδάξατο) * With regard to the former, 
it is to be observed that we have twice in this play the 
phrase φρονεῖν διδάσκεσθαι, or διδάσκειν τὸ φρονεῖν, (infra 
νυ. 717, 1818), where φρονεῖν means ‘‘ wisdom” considered 
as a sort of experience (ἐμπειρία), and the opyai, which a 
man teaches himself, can only be regarded as habitudes, or 
ἕξεις, which he acquires by practice. Accordingly, the very 
idea, which must be attached to the word φρόνημα in this 
passage, 18 inconsistent with one of the versions proposed 
for the epithet ἠνεμόεν, namely, “swift as the wind :” for 
φρόνημα must here be considered as something fixed and 
stable, not as something fleeting and changeable. Moreover, 
it does not appear that nreuces is used in this sense by 
the more ancient poets: we have ἀελλάδες ἵπποι in Gd. Τ. 
463, and conversely, Bopeas ἅμιππος, infra v. 952: but the 
passages quoted by Erfurdt are all of them from later 
poets. With regard to the animorum incredibiles motus 
celeritasque ingeniorum of Cicero (pro Archia, VIII. § 17), 
this does not settle the meaning of Sophocles in this pas- 
sage, but only shows what he might have said. The peat 
ἐχθίστων ἀνέμων, supra Vv. 137, and the τῶν αὐτῶν ἀνέμων 
αὐταὶ ψυχῆς ῥιπαὶ, infra v. 904, obviously refer to passion, 
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and not to intellect. We must have recourse therefore to 
the other and more ancient sense of nveucers, i.e. “ ventosus 
ea significatione qua dicuntur loca ventosa” (H. Steph. in v.). 
By a very natural application of the word in this sense it 
means “ lofty”—(cf. luft, lft, luff, &c.) “up in the air,” 
‘exposed to the winds:” thus Pindar calls πα ἷπον ave- 
μόεσσαν Τυφῶνος. If therefore φθέγμα refers to poetry, 
as by implication and in part it does, there is the same 
juxtaposition, that we find here, in Eurip. Alcest. 962: ἐγὼ 
καὶ διὰ μούσας καὶ μετάρσιος nea (where for the verb 
cf. Hecub. v. $1). The epithet ἀστυνόμος is not to be ex- 
plained by a mere reference to the phrase ἄστη νέμειν, urbes 
incolere. For although this is no doubt the origin of the 
compound, it had established itself in the time of Sophocles 
as an independent word, which conveyed a special significa- 
tion. It referred, namely, to the internal care and manage- 
ment of a town—the repair of houses, the police and 
cleansing of the streets, and the superintendence of the foun- 
tains, harbours, &c. The performance of these duties was 
called ἀστυνομία (Arist. Pol. VI. 8. ᾧ 5); and in order to its 
proper performance at Athens, there was a board of officers 
called ἀστυνόμοι, five for the city and five for the Pirseus 
(Aristot. apud- Harpocr. s.v.). Plato thought, that, in pro- 
portion as his citizens were properly educated, they would 
the less need regulations of this kind (Resp. IV. p. 425, p.)— 
that is, they would of themselves be sufficiently under the 
influence of ἀστυνόμοι opyui;—but in his Laws (VI. p. 
763, c.), he is careful to appoint a board of three ἀστυνόμοι 
and five ἀγορανόμοι. If, from the legal use of the word 
in the prose writers, we turn to its tropical use in the 
poets, we shall find, as here, a direct reference to the primary 
application. Thus, Pindar prays on behalf of the city of 
Aitna, that Jupiter will bestow upon the inhabitants μοῖραν 
εὔνομον, ἀγλαΐαισιν δ᾽ ἀστυνόμοις ἐπιμίξαι λαόν (N. ΓΧ. 81). 
And schylus distinguishes between the Gods as ἀστυνό- 
Mol, ὕπατοι, χθόνιοι, οὐράνιοι, and ἀγοραῖοι (Agam. 88). 
I think therefore that this adjective and its converse ἀγρο- 
νόμος (id. Τ. 1108. infra 775. AEschyl. Agam. 140) ought 
to be paroxytone, like the word denoting the offices of town 
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and country police. In conclusion, I will remark that if, 
as is probably the case, Sophocles is referring here by covert 
allusion to his friend Pericles, the connexion between the 
nvenoev φρόνημα and the ἀστυνόμοι ὀργαί will be parti- 
cularly emphatic ; for there was nothing better known about 
this great statesman, than that he combined with his ἀστυ- 
vouia the perewporoyia which he got from Anaxagoras ; 
ef. Plato, Phadrus, p. 270, a. (where τὸ ὑψηλόνουν is the 
prose version of ἡνεμόεν φρόνημα), with Cic. Orator. 34, 
§ 119, who says, “quem etiam quo grandior sit et quodam- 
modo excelstor (ut de Pericle supra dixi) ne physicorum 
quidem ignarum esse volo. Omnia profecto, quum se a 
ccelestibus rebus referet ad humanas, avceletue magnificentius- 
que et dicet et sentict.” 


354. δυσαύλων. As the poet is here speaking of 
architectural contrivances as a shelter against the inclemency 
of the weather, it is obvious that this epithet must be taken 
in its most pregnant meaning, namely, “frosts which make 
a mere hut, or any thing except a walled house, very com- 
fortiess.” Although αὐλὴ is used poetically to signify a 
complete house (Track. 897), and even a treasure-house 
entirely walled in (infra v. 920), its proper meaning was 
“a partial shelter”’—such as a court-yard or cattle-pen 
without a roof, or a hut without side walls. According to 
Athenzus (V. p. 189, B), it was essential to the proper 
definition of the term, that the place to which it was applied 
left a free access for the wind: ἔτε τοίνυν οὐδ ἡ αὐλὴ 
ἁρμόττει ἐπὶ τοῦ οἴκου, ὁ yap διαπνεόμενος τόπος αὐλὴ 
λέγεται" καὶ διαυλωνίζειν φαμὲν τὸ δεχόμενον ἐξ Exa- 
τόρου πνεῦμα χώριον. ἔτι δὲ αὐλὸς μὲν τὸ Optyavov ᾧ 
διέρχεται τὸ πνεῦμα κιτιλ. ΑΒ people who lived in the 
country, watching the flocks and herds, were obliged to trust 
to their clothing for a defence against the weather, and had 
only avAai to retire to, we read of their a-ypovouor αὐλαί 
(infra 775). Electra sends word to her brother οἵοις ἐν 
πόπλοις αὐλίζομαι (Eurip. Llectr. 304), and her rustio 
husband speaks similarly of his own cottage: rivos δ᾽ ἕκατι 
τάσδ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀγραύλους πύλας προσῆλθον (ἰδ. $42); in- 
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deed, so completely was this phraseology adopted by the 
Athenians, that their rustic deity, whom they worshipped in 
the spring as a daughter of Kekrops, was called Agraulus, 
or Aglaurus, vide Photius, s.v. ζαλλυντήρια, p. 127, Porson. 
By a not unnatural transition, the wild animals are called 
ἀγρονόμοι (Asch. Agam. 140), or ἄγραυλοι (supra v. 348) ; 
and the poor shelter of the soldier's bivouac is termed his 
δυσαυλία (Esch. Agam. 541). With so -many implied 
references, it is obvious that the epithet δύσανλος is best 
rendered by the converse of the English word “ comfort- 
able,” which is almost equally comprehensive, and equally 
untranslatable. The idea, which Sophocles wished to convey, 
is partly expressed by the sparso triste cubile gelu of Pro- 
pertius, Zid. 111. Hi. 13. v. 26. : 


355, 6. πάγων ὑπαίθρεια καὶ dvcouBpa φεύγειν βέλη. 
The metre indicated a corruption in the old reading; with — 
Dindorf, I have introduced Boéckh’s emendation; cf. Asch. 
Agam. 355; and, for the lengthening of the penultima, such 
forms as ἐπινύμφειος, ἐπινίκειος» x.T-r. For the force of this 
epithet of the frost, see Soph. Tr. 162: πάγου φανέντος 
αἰθρίου ; and cf. Horat. III. Carm. 10,8: “ positas ut glaciet . 
nives puro numine Jupiter.” For the application of βέλη to 


the frost, see Psalm CKLVIL 17 : INP Web. 


357, 8. ἄπορος ἐπ᾿ οὐδὲν ἔρχεται τὸ μέλλον] Her- 
mann, whom most of the commentators repeat, connects the 
words ex οὐδὲν with τὸ μέλλον, remarking: ‘“ Non recte 
Scholiasta explicat, ἐπ᾽ οὐδὲν τῶν μελλόντων. Aliud est 
enim ἐπ᾽ οὐδὲν μέλλον, ad nullam rem futuram, infinite 
dictum, quam finite, ad corum, que futura sunt, nihil. Quorum 
alterum est, ad nihil, si quid futurum est; alterum, ad nihil, 
quod est futurum.” With all submission to this veteran 
scholar, I must beg to doubt whether the Greek syntax 
would bear such a construction as em οὐδὲν τὸ μέλλον. 
The passage referred to by Wunder is not at all parallel: 
infra v. 719: μηδὲν τὸ μὴ δίκαιον. This is, of course, to 
be explained by what precedes, and Hemon means μηδὲν 
διδάσκον τὸ μὴ δίκαιον, “be not in any respeet instructed 
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by me in what is not just.” In the passage before us, as 
I have elsewhere stated (New Cratylus, p. 385), I take 
τὸ μέλλον 88 a sort of adverb, analogous to τὸ πρίν, τὸ 
νῦν, &c. In v. 605 infra, it is undoubtedly used in this 
way; and the construction of this passage requires a similar 
usage: τὸ μέλλον, ἄπορος ἔρχεται er οὐδὲν, “ἴῃ regard 
to the future, he comes to nothing without resources.” 


360. φεῦξιν ἐπάξεται) Here ἐπάγυμαι bears its 
common sense “ of calling in succours” (Thuocyd. I. 3); with 
which is coupled the notion of getting aid of any kind; see 
Plato, Menex. p. 238, B: ἄρχοντας καὶ διδασκάλους αὐτῶν 
ἐπηγάγετο [ἡ yn], Thucyd. I. 81: ἐν δέονται, ἐπάξονται. 
There is no need, therefore, for Heindorf’s correction ἐπού- 
Eera: (in his note on Plato, Sophist. p. 235, c: οὐ----μ᾿ήποτε 
ἐκφυγὸν ἐπεύξηται τὴν----μέθοδον). 


862. σοῴον τι---ἔχων,] i.e. τὸ μηχανόεν τῆς τέχ- 
νης σοφὸν ἔχων, Scholiast. The reference is of course to 
the use of the verbs μηχανῶμαι and τεχνῶμαι, and not to 
mechanical art in its modern sense: cf. unxavoppados Cd. 
T. 387. τέχνημα Phil. 916. 


366. γεραίρων) With Ellendt, I have received the 
old conjecture of Reiske and Musgrave, which seems to me 
far more probable than any of the more recent emendations. 
For the palographical considerations, see on v. 24, supra, 


370, 8. τόλμας ydpw—epoe.] As the pause in the 
strophe is at τὸ μέλλον, I have placed a similar stop at 
ξύνεστι, especially as the position of the words τόλμας 
χάριν is very awkward, if they are to be referred to what 
precedes. It seems much more reasonable to suppose that 
they furnish a sort of preface to the deprecation which 
follows. For the use of τόλμη, cf. Trachin. 582: 


ἢ A ’ ᾽ν,» 3 ’ 9 ἢ 
κακὰς δὲ τόλμας μήτ᾽ ἐπισταίμην ew, 
, ~ 
μήτ᾽ ἐκμάθοιμι, τὰς Te τολμώσας στυγῶ, 


Pind. P. II. 83: οὔ οἱ μετέχω θράσεος. For the use of 
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χάριν in this collocation, see Cd. T. 888 sqq: εἰ δέ τις 
ὑπέροπτα χερσὶν ἣ λόγῳ πορεύεται; Δίκας es al 
οὐδὲ δαιμόνων on σέβων, κακά νιν ἕλοιτο μοῖρα δυσπότ- 
μου χάριν χλιδᾶς, εἰ μή κιτιλ. For the general idea 
ef. Aischyl. Humen. 344: Zevs—€Ovos τόδε λέσχας as ἀπη- 
Ewoaro. For ἴσον φρονῶν, see above on 176, and com- 
pare Hom. JJ. IV. 361: τὰ yap φρονέεις ἅ τ᾽ ἐγώ περ. 
That ἔρδω is often used in a bad sense, is well known: see 
especially Phil. 684. 


374. δαιμόνιον τέρας.] The adjective δαιμόνιος, which 
refers to the influences of an intermediate deity (δαίμων), 
often expresses that which is more than would be expected 
without such intervention: hence it means “strange,” ““ sur- 
prising,” ‘“* wonderful ”’—and this is the signification which it 
bears in the compellation ὦ δαιμόνιε: see ad Pind. O. VI. 
8, 9. 


378. ἀπάγουσι. I have adopted the emendation of 
Béckh : for this reference to the ἀπαγωγή, while it might 
easily perplex a scribe, would be very much in its place 
here. : 


885. avak—amwyorov.| Probably a tacit reference 
to Archilochus, F’r. 69, 1. Bergk : χρημάτων ἄελπτον οὐδέν 
ἐστιν οὐδ᾽ ἀπώμοτον. cf. below 390. The same fragment 
seems to have been in his memory when he wrote Zd. Col. 
615. 


388. e&nvxovv.] Unless we ought to read ἐξηύχησα, 
as in Phil, 851, we must explain this imperfect by the com- 
mon use of the same tense with ov, and without ay; so that 
the construction suggested by Matthid, ᾧ 598, a, is the true 
one; σχολῇ ποθ᾽ ἥξειν δεῦρ᾽ av ἐξηύχουν being equivalent 
to οὐκ ἐξηύχουν ἥξειν. One of the MSS. and the margin of 
Turnebus give σχολῇ y ἂν for σχολῇ ποθ᾽, and this is adopted, 
after Erfurdt and Hermann, by most of the critics. Pre- 
cisely the same construction is found in Gd. Tyr. 434, where, 
however, we have the aorist ἐστειλάμην: and if ἐξηύχησα 
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were read here, I should prefer σχολῇ Ὑ av after ἐπεί. In 
nearly all the passages quoted by Blomfield (Gloss. Prom. 
710), we have ov ποτα with the imperfect of αὐχέω or ἐξ- 
avyew, and he tacitly introduces the same tense into the 
line from the Philoctetes. In Agam. 508 (470), the herald 
BAYS ov γάρ ποτ᾽ ηὔχουν---μεθέξειν: and if any one wishes to 
have the same construction here, he might read σχολῇ ποθ᾽ 
ἥξειν δεῦρ᾽ av ἐξηύχουν eyo. It must be remarked that 
the Sentinel is more likely to be made to refer to what he 
did say (supra v. 329), than to what he would have said. 


395. θοὕρμαιον. I have been obliged to render this 
word by an English phrase, which is more expressive than 
elegant. The word Godsend is used with a different applica- 
tion, and the exclamations ‘‘a prize, a prize !” or “ found, 
found !” could not be introduced in a descriptive passage, 
although the latter is the best representative of the Greek 
εὕρηκα, which has become a descriptive word in the proper 
name Hurreekee, still given to a place on the Indus, where 
Alexander's Indian conquests ceased, and where our dominion 
was consummated. 


429. χοαῖσι τρισπόνδοισι. i.e. milk, wine, and honey. 
Hom. Qd. xi. 26. The verb στέφει perhaps refers to the 
libations being poured round the body: the Scholiast says 
στέφει" κοσμεῖ» περερβῥαίνει. For the full force of 
ἄρδην in the preceding line, and for the shape of the prochus, 
see the figure of Victory in Miiller’s Denkmdler der atten 
Kunst, Heft I. Taf. 13. No. 47. 


434. du.] I have adopted Dimdorf’s AM for AAA. 


448—450, οὐ γάρ tt—voyous.] The third of these 
lines has caused a good deal of perplexity to the Edi- 
tors: some propose to emend it by writing ἢ for of, or roi- 
ovad for ot rovad, and changing ὥρισαν into ὥρισεν. And 
Dindorf, who is followed by Wunder and Emper, adopts the 
favourite expedient of omitting the line altogether. It ap- 
pears to me that the intention of the poet has not been 
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understood. Kreon asks Antigone if she knew the proclama- 
tion (ra κηρυχθέντα), and then expresses his surprise that 
she should venture to transgress these laws (τούσδε νόμους), 
meaning, of course, his own enactments. She replies, that 
she did not consider his proclamations as emanating from 
Zeus, the supreme God, or from that justice which regulated 
the rights of the dead, who, she says, have established these 
laws, namely, the laws of sepulture, which do not need any 
enactment, but have their ὅροι set up in the human heart; 
“and I did not,” she continues, “think your κηρύγματα 
superior to νόμιμα, which had the Gods for their authors.” 
The whole Play turns upon the opposition between his laws 
and those which she thought it right to obey. And this 
speech in particular is entirely upon that text. The last 
words, coi δ᾽ εἰ δοκῶ---οφλισκάνω, are another expression of 
the same antagonism. ‘If my obedience to the laws of 
heaven in defiance of the laws of man, seems to you foolish, 
I consider your opposition to the laws of heaven, on behalf of 
your own ordinances, equally void of sense.” The signifi- 
cation of τούσδε νόμους in v. 450 is partly suggested by the 
n ξύνοικος τῶν κάτω θεῶν which precedes, and partly by the 
ὥρισαν ἐν ἀνθρώποις which follows. The laws, which infer- 
nal justice regulated, and which had their ὅροι, not as out- 
ward marks, but as records in the heart, could need no further 
description in their opposition to the κηρύγματα of Kreon. 
It is because they are so implicitly defined, that the article 
which Béckh would place before ἄγραπτα is unnecessary, 
and has been omitted by the poet. Moreover, it will be 
remembered that δίκη and νόμος, in their relation to funeral 
rites, have a natural title to stand in juxtaposition: cf. above 
v. 23, 24. I think, therefore, that the proposal to reject 
line 450, must be considered as one proof, among many, of 
the necessity of general exegesis to sound criticism. 


507. σοὶ δ᾽ ὑπίλλουσι στόμα.) The Scholiast has cor 
rectly explained these words: γιγνώσκουσι καὶ οὗτοι" dra 
δὲ σὲ TO στόμα συστέλλουσι καὶ σιωπῶσιν. Ὕ πίλλω applies 
to that action of the mouth in resolute silence, which is pro- 
duced by the pronunciation of the word mum, and I have 
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used the word in the translation as it is employed by 
Shakspere, Richard III. Act 111. Se. 7: 


“Now, by the Holy Mother of our Lord, 
The citizens are mum, say not one word.” 


509. τοὺς ouoamdary x vous: | See 1034 infra. 


513. ov paprupycet—yOovos.] The common reading 
is, ταῦθ᾽ ὁ κατθανὼν vexvs. In one MS. and in the margin 
of Turnebus, we have ὁ κατὰ χθονὸς νεκύς, which Brunck 
adopted, without a due regard to the metre. 1 believe that 
I have restored the true reading, which was lost partly by 
the copyists looking back to v. 510, Xo κατ[ά ντιον] θανών, 
where also we have the various reading κατὰ χθονός, and 
partly by some confused reference to vv. 24 and 26, where 
Eteokles is described as κατὰ χθονός, and his brother spoken 
of as τὸν αθλίως θανόντα Tlodureixous νέκυν. I think 
also that the καὶ was required here as in v. 510, and that 
the reference to Eteokles would not be sufficiently distinct if 
the old reading were retained. 


519. τίς oldev—evayy tade.] Scholiast: ris older, εἰ 
καθ᾽ “Διδου ἀλλήλοις διαλλάσσοντες ἡγοῦνται εὐσεβῆ ταδε: 
ef. Hd. Τυν. 921 : ὅπως λύσιν τιν᾽ ἡμὶν εὐα Ὑἢ πόρῃς. Κα- 
τωθεν for κάτω ᾿στίν, is suggested by the Scholiast, from 
whom Dindorf has borrowed it. 


554. adr οὐκ----᾿λόγοις.Ϊ  Matthii’s explanation of 
these words (586 -y.) appears to me inadmissible. He trans- 
lates them, ‘“‘not without my having spoken,” and quotes 
Eurip. Jon. 237: ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἀσφάκτοις μήλοισι δόμων μὴ πάριτ᾽ 
ἐς μυχόν. But the omission of the article in the latter pas- 
sage makes a great difference, and it seems impossible to 
translate the line before us, without considering appyrus 88 
a secondary predicate, or adjective used adverbially. The 
construction is the same as the πρὸς ἰσχύοντας τοὺς ἐχθροὺς 
of Thucyd. I. 36, which is explained in New Crat, p. 384. 


557, 8. θαρσει---- ὠφελεῖν. | Wunder entertains a 
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strange notion as to the meaning of these words: he says, 
‘‘nemo non perspexisset sensum hujus loci, si scripsisset poeta: 
ὥστε τοῖς ζώσι μηκέτ᾽ ὠφελεῖν, tta ut vivis nihil jam utilis 
sim. Idem significavit iis verbis que posuit. Nam mortuis 
necessario incipit utilis esse, qui vivis esse desierit.” The 
sense in which 1 understand the passage is very different 
from this. Ismene had said: ‘‘ Nay, our sin is equal; for 
if you were the agent, I was privy before the fact,” (Scholiast: 
ὅτι ou μὲν ἔπραξας ¢ ey ) δὲ συνήδειν, οἵ. Hee. 857: σύνισθι--- 
συνδράσης δὲ μή). To which Antigone replies: ‘“‘ Never mind 
—you live; that is the difference,—and my life has been long 
ago sacrificed in my attempt to help (i.e. bury) the dead.” 
The idea which attached itself to the phrase ὠφελεῖν τοῖς 
θανοῦσι, may be derived from a comparison of sch. Pers. 
842: ws τοῖς θανοῦσι πλοῦτος οὐδὲν ὠφελεῖ, with Eurip. 
Alcest. 56: καν “γραῦς ὄληται πλουσίως ταφήσεται. 


563. ξὺν κακοῖς πράσσειν xaxa.| Although it is clear 
from the τοῖς κακῶς πράσσουσιν of the preceding verse, and 
from the word βιώσιμον in the answer of Ismene, that the 
reference is to suffering rather than to sin, Béckh has trans- 
lated these words, als Boses du mit Bosen thatst. 


570. ὦ φίλταθ᾽ ----πατήρ.}] I subscribe to the opi- 
nion of Boéckh and Siivern, who, following the old Editions, 
have restored this verse to Antigone. I have also adopted 
Boéckh’s suggestion that 572, 574, should be assigned to the 
Chorus, and not to Ismene. 


573. Ἅιδης.---ἔφυ.) As I believe that the phrase “ to 
forbid the banns,” however connected with our Church usages, 
is derived from the signification of the words themselves, I 
have not hesitated to imitate Ford in this referenee to ‘the 
churchman’s part.” 


575. καὶ σοί ye κἀμοί.) The poet is again playing 
with the different usages of δοκεῖν. He means ἐμοὶ δέδοκται, 
ὡς καὶ gol δοκεῖ, scil. τήνδε κατθανεῖν. 


ὅ76, 7. ἐκ δὲ τοῦδε----ανειμένας.7] Dindorf, who is fol- 
SOPH. ANT. | N 
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lowed by Wunder, thinks this reading inadmissible, and pro- 
poses instead, ev δὲ τάσδε χρὴ γυναῖκας εἶἷλαι μηδ᾽ ἀνειμένας 
ἐᾶν. His arguments have failed to convince me that this 
emendation is either necessary or in good taste. Any person 
who will take the trouble to compare Ajaz 286: ὁ 3 εἶπε 
πρός με Bai’ ἀεὶ d ὑμνούμενα, γύναι, “γυναιξὶ κοσμὸν ἡ 
σιγὴ φέρει: Tr. 61: ἄλλως τε καὶ κόρη τε καργεία γένος, 
αἷς κόσμος ἡ συγή τε καὶ τὰ παῦρ᾽ ἔπη, with Electr. 516: 
ἀνειμένη μὲν, ὡς ἔοικας, αὖ στρέφει. οὐ γὰρ πάρεστ᾽ Αἴγι- 
σθος, ὅς σ᾽ ἐπεῖχ᾽ ἀεὶ, μή τοι θυραίαν νὴ οὖσαν  αἰσχύνειν φί- 
λους: supra 61: γνυναῖχ ᾿έφυμεν, 484: ἣ νῦν ἐγὼ μὲν οὐκ ἀνὴρ, 
αὕτη δ᾽ ἀνήρ, and the passages quoted by Poppo on Thucyd. 
11, 45 fin., will see that the emphatic use of γυναῖκας in this 
passage, a6 ἃ predicate opposed to ἀνειμένας, is quite in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Greeks, and of their language. 


580—617. Second Stasimon. The metres are as fol- 
lows : 


στροφὴ a. 
Lo Ξε] ϑυγ δῶν ἢ τῷ γα οἱ: εἰ 
2 υ!  - -- ͵ἔἐᾧἢΦΖ.ἁ ὑ[ύῦ] : - 
8. 20] --ς[ ύυυ[υυ [20 - - 
4 υᾳτ {τὺ [ τὺ] - | 
: ἀυγου) ἐυ 9] 
6. -|[ 9} | νυ] υὐ}} tul-v]+ -| 
7. υ| - υ] 2 -Ἱ 
8 Luj-eltel-| 
ὙΠ} Ἐυ} τυ ἐν} τυ 1 τ 
στροφὴ β 
ΠῚ ΉΡ 
2 υἹουυϊτυ οἱ 
5. τ ἢ ἐνυ 2} ἀν ν νυ} -- τῇ 
4. φυυ [ τὺ  -ὖὖιῃ 
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ὅ. ἐν} 4} ἐυυ ἢ ἐν} τὶ ἐυν Ἐν} - ἢ 
6. tuvitul--| 

τ ἢ 4} -͵} 4 -| 

8. -Πἐυυ} ἐν} - ἢ 

9 ὄν [τὰ 4 -| 

10. - ἢ ἐυ ν {4} Ἐν} 4 ν}- -| 


In my judgment, the previous arrangements of this ode 
have been altogether unsatisfactory. The critics have not 
shrunk from a medley of iambics, trochees, and antispasts ; 
and even a senarius, with unequally resolved arsis, has been 
allowed to appear. It is nothing but dactylico-trochaic verse, 
the trochaic rhythm appearing chiefly as dipodia and ithy- 
phallicus. There is a trochwus semantus (vide Herm. ἢ, 
Doctr. Meatr, p. 660) in orp. a 1, which makes an incisio in 
the line. zp. a’ 6 is the metre which I have restored in 
v. 943 infra, namely, two trochaic dipodie cum anacrusi fol- 
lowed by an ithyphallicus, which is repeated in the following 
line, and follows a single dipodia cum anacrusi in the last 
line of the Strophe. | 


580. aiwy.] Sophocles opposes to γενεά, considered 
as representing the whole series of generations which make 
up the existence of a family, the aiwv here, or γένος v. 591, 
1. 6. the existing generation for the time being. If: mischief 
(arn) once gets into a family, no single generation (αἰών, 
γένος) can exhaust it, but it must have its play ; just as the 
waves, which the wind raises on the surface of a narrow sea 
or bay, such as that between Euboea and Attica, must affect 
the whole mass of water until they reach the shingle at the 
bottom. The Chorus in the Ajax 629 holds to a different 
opinion. He speaks of a father’s hearing παιδὸς δύσφορον 
ἄταν, av οὔπω TIS ἔθρεψεν αἰὼν Αἰακιδᾶν ἄτερθε TOUOE. 
The inherited evils of the Labdakide are the leading idea in 
the one case; the exception, which Ajax furnished to the 
general prosperity of his race, is prominently brought forward 
in the other passage. See Pind. P. III. 86: αἰὼν δ᾽ ἀσφαλὴς 

N 2 
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οὐκ eyevt ovr Αἰακίδᾳ παρὰ Πηλεῖ οὔτε wap ἀντιθέῳ Καδὃ- 
μῳ. Schiller has fully caught the epirit of Greek tragedy in 
his Piccolomini (Act II. Se. 7, of Coleridge’s version; ITI. 
Sc. 9, of the original): ‘“‘ Es geht ein finstrer Geist durch 
unser Haus,” u.s.w. ‘‘There’s a dark spirit walking in our 
house,” &c. See a Greek version of the passage in’ Hermann’s 
Opuscula, V. p. 356. 


586, 7. βυσσόθεν κελαινὰν θῖνα καὶ δυσάνεμον. The 
commentators have, strangely as it appears to me, mistaken 
the meaning of this passage. Wunder adopts the explanation 
of the Scholiast: ‘‘ nomen δυσάνεμον recte explicat Scho- 
liasta: τὴν ὑπὸ ἀνέμων ταραχθεῖσαν. Similiter, supra 356, 
δύσομβρα dictum est.” Jacobs, who is followed by Erfurdt, 
proposes δυσανόμῳ, scil. στόνῳ: Ellendt, who retains duc- 
ἄνεμον, would join the word adverbially to βρέμειν. It 
seems to me that the context leads to a very obvious inter- 
pretation. When mischief begins in a family, it goea on 
ἐπὶ πλῆθος γενεᾶς : similarly, when the wind in the Euripus 
blows hard upon the surface for a given time, the undu- 
latory motion continues till the shingle at the bottom is 
stirred; now this shingle being in the ἔρεβος ὕφαλον----ἶ. e., 
as Jacobs explains it, τὸ μέλαν τῆς θαλάσσης Babos—is 
itself black and gloomy for want of light (κελαινά) ; and 
being covered by a bulk of water, it is also δυσάνεμος, or 
not easily affected by the wind. I should therefore ex- 
plain δυσάνεμος in the same way as the adjectives δυσήνιος, 
δυσθαλπής, δυσθεράπευτος, δυσθήρατος, &c. &c., which all 
signify a defiance of that which is expressed by the main 
part of the compound. Accordingly, the poet is not here 
speaking of the alluvial mud cast up along the shore, which 
Aristotle calls ὁ θὶς ὁ μέλας, but of the general deposits 
at the bottom of the sea: thus also Aristoph. Veep. 696: 
τί λέγεις; ws pov τὸν θῖνα ταράσσεις, on which the 
Schol.: ex βυθοῦ pe κινεῖς. Hesych.: θῖς᾽ τὸ κάτω βάθος 
τῆς θαλάσσης. Pind. P. VI. 12—14: οὔτ᾽ ἄνεμοι ἐς 
μυχοὺς ἁλὸς ἄξοισι παμφόρῳ χεράδι τυπτόμενον. In 
general, we may compare with this metaphor that which has 

been explained above, v. 20. 
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588. ἀἄντιπλῆγες ἀκταί) The poet speaks as an 
Athenian, who had taken his ‘stand on the East Coast of 
Attica, and looked towards Eubcea while a violent gale was 
blowing from the North-East. It would first touch the 
surface of the sea, but at length would so affect the whole 
mass of water, that the windward coast of Eubcea, no less 
than the lee shore of Attica, would be lashed by the waves. 
That ἀκτῇ is particularly applied to the sea-coast of Attica, 
which derived its name from this use (Ἀττική-  Ἀκτική), is 
well known. See Suidas s.v.; Anecd. Bekkeri, p. 370, 8; 
Strabo (quoting Sophocles) JX. p. 392. And that the term 
was also applied to Eubcea, is clear from v. 1100 infra, and 
from Trach. 236: axry τις ἔστ᾽ Εὐβοιΐς. 


589, 90. ἀρχαῖα---πίπτοντ ἢ For the construction 
see the New Cratylus, p. 385. The necessary emendation 
φθιτῶν is due to Hermann. Dindorf has pointed out a 
similar corruption in Eurip. Alcest. 100. 


593—597. νῦν yap— Ερινύς.] Hermann’s insertion of 
ὃ before τέτατο is required by the metre, and recognized 
by the Scholiast. He subsequently adopted a more exten- 
sive change, writing ὅπερ for ὑπὲρ, and ereraro: but the 
preposition seems necessary, and, as well as the relative, was 
read by the Scholiast. For the phrase ὃ τέτατο φάος, I 
have elsewhere compared Phil. 817 sq.: ὄμμασι δ᾽ ἀντίσχοις 
τάνδ᾽ αἴγλαν a τέταται τανῦν. For the sense of the 
word ῥίζα the student may refer to Ajaz 935; Pind. Ο. II. 
4 ; isch. Suppl. 105; St. Paul, Rom. XV.12; Arist. 
Eth. Nic. VIII. 14. 93: ὅθεν φασὶ ταὐτὸν αἷμα καὶ ῥίζαν 
καὶ τοιαῦτα. The phrase κόνις καταμᾷ ῥίζαν may. be 
partly illustrated by Ajaw 1157: “γένους ἅπαντος ῥίζαν 
-eEnunuevos. I have justified the common reading κόνις 
against the emendation κόπις» in the New Cratylus, p. 294. 


597. λόγου τ᾽ ἄνοια καὶ φρενῶν ‘Epwis.] It is 
clear that this is predicated of Antigone, whose inconsider- 
ate language to Kreon, coupled with her feeling of resent- 
ment at the violation of religious ordinances in the case of 
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Polyneikes, had led to her condemnation. This is the 
proper force of the word ἐρινύς, which, as Miiller says 
(Eumenid. ) 77), denotes “the feeling of deep offence, of 
bitter displeasure, when sacred rights belonging to us are im- 
piously violated by persons who ought most to have respected 
them.” 


598, 9. τεὰν, Zev—xatacyo.] Some years ago I 
pointed out the sense of this passage, which had been 
generally misunderstood. I will repeat here what I wrote in 
1836, ‘‘The connexion of ideas in this passage is as fol- 
lows: ‘ What mortal transgression or sin is Jupiter liable to, 
Jupiter the sleepless and everlasting God? But mortal men 
know nothing of the future till it comes upon them. We 
should certainly read ὑπερβασία in the nominative case. Tis 
ὑπερβασία κατέχει τεὰν duvaciv; is equivalent to red 
δύνασις κατέχει ovTWwa ὑπερβασίαν" (see above on v. 4). 
“Compare Theognis 743—6, which Sophocles had in his 
head : 


καὶ tour, ἀθανάτων βασιλεῦ, πῶς ἐστι δίκαιον 
ἔργων ὅστις ἀνὴρ ἐκτὸς ἐὼν ἀδίκων, 

μή τιν᾽ ὑπερβασίην κατέχων μηδ᾽ ὅρκον αλιτρὸν, 
ἀλλὰ δίκαιος ἐὼν μὴ τὰ δίκαια πάθη; 


Theatre of the Greeks, Ed. 4, p. 81.” 


600—602. τὰν οὔθ᾽ ὕπνος ----μῆνες.}] These words 
do not balance the corresponding words in the antistrophe, 
and various attempts have been made to mend the corrup- 
tion thus indicated. Moreover, the word παντογήρως has 
been with justice objected to on its own account. Schneider, 
in his Lexicon, pronounced it a word of doubtful authority. 
Emper says, that this epithet is totally inapplicable to re- 
freshing sleep, and that as the gods were supposed to be 
liable to sleep, they must have been considered liable to 
grow old, if that was the effect of sleep. He suggests, 
therefore, that we have in this word an old error of the 
copyist, whose eye lighted on ἀγήρως, written as a various 
reading by the side of ἀγήρῳ, and that Sophocles probably 
wrote παντοδμάτωρ, as in Homer JJ. XXIV. 5. Od. IX. 
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373, we have the phrase ὕπνος ἥρει πανδαμάτωρ. 1 un- 
derstand that Bamberger (in Schneidewin’s Philologus I. 4, 
p. 604), proposes παντόθηρος or παντοθήρως. It appears 
to me, that the true reading is παγκρατής» which occurs as — 
an epithet of ὕπνος in the Ajaw 660, and which appears 
᾿ as an epithet of χρόνος in a passage in which Sophocles was 
obviously influenced by his recollections of what he had 
written in this chorus: Gd. Col. 607 aqq: 


ὧ φίλτατ᾽ Airyéws παῖ, μόνοις οὐ γίγνεται 
θεοῖσι “γῆρας, οὐδὲ κατθανεῖν ποτε, 


τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα συγχεῖ πάνθ᾽ ὁ παγκρατὴς χρόνος. 


Other commentators have sought to mend the metre by 
altering the following hne. Hermann originally proposed 
οὔτε θεῶν axunrot, which Emper adopts with the dialectical 
change ἄκματοι. Dindorf writes: οὔτ᾽ ἄκοποι θεῶν νιν. 
Bockh: ἀκάματοι θεῶν ov. It appears to me that the cor- 
ruption lies in θεῶν. What are “the months of the Gods %” 
The Διὸς μεγάλον enavrot, of Homer (1). II. 134), are 
by no means a parallel. Although the word θέω does not 
occur elsewhere in A®schylus or Sophocles, there is no 
reason why he should not have used it, as I believe he did 
here, and in v. 1805 infra: and I have written with the 
greatest confidence ἀκάματοι θέοντες, which suits the metre, 
and perfectly coincides in construction with Electra 164: ὃν 
ἔγωγ ἀκαμάτα (vulg. ἀκάματα) προσμένουσ᾽ ἄτεκνος. The 
use of this adjective, as a secondary predicate or adverb, has 
been mentioned by Suidas, 8.0. ἀκάματα or ἀκαμάτα, ἀντὶ 
ἀκαμάτως, kal ἀδιαλείπτως ἢ ov Kexunxotws. For the months 
as a measure of time, we may compare Catullus XXXIV. 18: 
‘Tu cursu, dea, menstruo, Metiens iter annuum,” and for 
the rapidity of their course (θέοντες), cf. Hor. IV, Carm. 
VI. 39: ‘“celeremque pronos volvere menses.” Id, IV. 
Carm. VII. 13: “damna tamen celeres reparant coelestia 
lune.” 


604—607. τό τ᾽ ἔπειτα---ἅἄτα.)] Of the various me- 
thods which have been proposed for correcting this manifestly 
corrupt passage, the only one which I can accept as par- 
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tially true, is that which regards the terminations of vv. 606 
and 607, as wanting—the words οὐδὲν ἕρπει and ἔκτος ἄτας 
having been transferred from vv. 611 and 617. Supposing 
then that we have a lacuna, amounting in each case to a 
trochaic dipodia, at the end of each line, the question is— 
how can we, without any aid from the MSS., restore the 
missing words? With regard to v. 606, I think it may be 
safely concluded: (1) that we have here lost some word 
governed by ewapxece:; for although the absolute use of 
this verb is not unprecedented, as we shall presently see, yet 
it seems absolutely necessary to connect the law, here men- 
tioned, with the destiny of man, otherwise the immunity of 
Zeus from mortal transgression will be without its proper 
antithesis: (2) that the lost words inust have borne some 
paleographical resemblance to what precedes or followa, 
otherwise their absorption would be hardly explicable. With 
regard to v. 607, the meaning obviously intended comes so 
close to that of the intrusive words, that I think we may 
safely regard them as a marginal illustration of something 
which stood in the text. To begin then with this second 
line: I consider the words οὐδὲν ἕρπει as the remains of 8 
gloss on the dative βιότῳ, which was placed on the left- 
hand margin of this line. The Scholiast wished to illustrate 
the use of a verb of motion with the dative, and therefore 
quoted the phrase [εἰδότι δ᾽] οὐδὲν ἕρπει from v. 611. And 
I regard the words ἐκτὸς ἄτας as the remains of a gloss 
upon the whole line, which having been originally [οὐδεὶς 
ἐν πάσαις ταῖς πόλεσιν πράσσει Tov βίον ἅπαντα], ἐκτὸς 
ἄτας» where the illustration was partly borrowed from the 
phraseology of vv. 616, 617, has ultimately coalesced with 
the gloss on βιότῳ, so that there remained in the margin 
only the words οὐδὲν ἕρπει ἐκτὸς ἄτας, Which have been 
equally divided between the two lines in the text. Now the 
evidence in 8 case like this is of cumulative probability ; and 
before we can restore v. 607, we must return to the former 
line. The poet says, that although Zeus is free from sin, 
as he is a sleepless and everlasting potentate, yet that for 
the present, the future, and the past, (cf. Eurip. [ph. 7. 
1263), the law, which he is about to mention, will sufficiently 
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describe (emapxece.)—what!—of course, the destiny of man. 
The common use of the verb exapxew is well known. It 
signifies “‘to ward off’—hence, “to help or aid”—hence, 
‘to supply or furnish.” In the first sense it governs the 
dative of the person and the accusative of the thing—in 
the second, the dative or accusative of the person—in the 
third, the genitive of the person and the accusative of the 
thing, or the dative of the thing only. But besides this 
common use, there are passages in which ézapxew seems to 
approximate in meaning to ἀπαρκέω “to be sufficient,” (see 
Ed. Col. 1766: ταῦτ᾽ av ἁπαρκοῖ). Thus Solon writes 
(Fr. 14, Bach. 4, Bergk) : 


δήμῳ μὲν γὰρ ἔδωκα τόσον κράτος ὅσσον ἐπαρκεῖ, 
τιμῆς οὔτ᾽ ἀφελὼν οὔτ᾽ ἐπορεξάμενος, 


which shows that the same verb i is intended in Hsch. Agam. 
370: ἔστω δ᾽ ἀπήμαντον ὥστε κἀπαρκεῖν εὖ πραπίδων 
λαχόντα, for this seems to be an imitation of the former 
passage. It is true that Coraés would read ἀπαρκεῖ in the 
fragment of Solon, and that some understand the same 
verb in the Agamemnon. But as Blomfield justly remarks : 
‘‘amapxev de rebus dicitur quarum satis est, ἐπαρκεῖν potius 
de personis”—meaning, I presume, that azapxéw is used 
only intransitively, but that ewapxew always implies an 
active satisfying of some want, law, or condition: which is 
the case. Now, I believo that, in this sense, ἐπαρκέω would 
properly govern the accusative of the person or thing, whose 
requirements were adequately met and answered, just as 
ἐξίσταμαι, which, properly and according to the construction 
of its preposition, would govern the genitive, is used with 
the accusative when it denotes avoidance from fear, as in 
the phrase ἐκστῆναι κίνδυνον (see Lobeck, ad Ajacem, v. 82). 
It is easy to see the origin of these changes of construction. 
If ἐξίσταμαι means, “1 get out of the way” of a thing, 
it might first be used absolutely, to signify “1 fear,” and 
then if the object of alarm were expressed, this would natu- 
rally be expressed in the accusative. Similarly, if ἐπαρκέω, 
which signifies to lend our aid in warding off danger, got 
the accessary meaning of being a sufficient aid or help-mate, 
and from that passed on to the signification, to be adequate 
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to all the requirements of an object, it might be used abso- 
lutely, as in the passage from Solon,—where, however, τὸν 
δῆμον is immediately supplied by the thoughts of the readers, 
—or if the object were necessarily expressed, it would stand 
in the accusative, as in the passage from the Agamemnon. 
Now, as I have already said, the expression of the object 
is necessary here, and the metre and sense suggest the 
words ἀνδρὸς alcav as the necessary supplement ; see Pind. 
P. 111. 59, 60: 


χρὴ τὰ ἐοικότα Tap δαιμόνων μαστευέμεν θναταῖς 
φρασίν: 
νόντα τὰ πὰρ ποδὸς, οἵας εἰμὲν αἴσας. 

Let us now see if this meets the palseographical test which 
has been suggested——that is, whether these words are 
sufficiently like what followed to make their absorption pro- 
bable. We come then to the other lacuna. If the mean- 
ing of v. 607 was given in the gloss which we have assumed, 
—and enough is left of the line to make this nearly cer- 
tain—the remaining words must have been ara and a 
verb of motion. Whether we agree or not with Hermann 
(Opuscul. II. 826), that εἶμι may be used as a present 
tense, I think no one will doubt that it might with pro- 
priety be employed here in a general apophthegmatic sen- 
tence, dependent on the future verb ὁπαρκέσει : cf. Soph. 
Fr. Incert. 813, Dindorf: τίσις δ᾽ ἄνωθεν elow αἱματοῤ- 
ῥόφος. ΚΠ βοι. Sept. ο. Theb. 682: μελαναιγὶς δ᾽ οὐκ εἷσι 
δόμον ᾿Ερινὺς, οὗτ᾽ ἂν ἐκ χερῶν θεοὶ θυσίαν δέχωνται. 
Suppl. 158, 172: χαλεποῦ yap ἐκ πνεύματος εἷσι χειμών. 
If then εἶσιν ἄτα were the original reading here, we see 
how the resemblances between the terminations of the five 
successive lines produced the absorption or loss in two of 
the intermediate verses. For if the endings were, 


ἐπαρκ---ἔσ ει 

9 ὃ A 
ανὸρος--αἷσαν 
εἶσιν ara 

[ἐκτὸς] [ἕρπει] 
ay-KTos emis 

w “- 
Ov—acis ἀνδρῶν, 


we may perfectly well understand how a blundering copyist, 
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assisted in his error by confused marginal glosses', may have 
made the omissions, which I have thus endeavoured to sup- 
ply. I may add, that, as the epithet πάμπολις, like ἄπολις, 
ὑψίπολις, δικαιόπολις, &o. implies a person or personifica- 
tion, this is an additional reason for concluding that ἄτη 
was here mentioned in the nominative case. 


608—612. a yap δη---προσαύσῃ.] It will be re- 
marked that ὄνασις and ἀπάτα are both predicates. By 
ἀπάτη ἐρώτων, he means the frustration of a man’s longings: 
so infra 623: ἀπάτη λεχέων “the disappointment of his 
expectations in regard to marriage.” Alciphron (111. δ) 
speaks of ἐλπίδες ἀπατηλαί. The nominative to ἕρπει is 
not οὐδὲν, which is the accusative after εἰδότι, but, as 
Wunder has remarked, ἡ ἐλπὶς ἀπάτη γενομένη. On the 
form προσαύσῃ, it may be sufficient to quote Lobeck, ad 
Ajacem, p. 358: “ Ex quo colligi licet, avew illud, quo de 
agimus, idem valere quod αἴρειν, verumque esse quod in 
Soph. Antig. 615, plerique libri exhibent, πρὶν πυρὶ θερμῷ 
πόδα τις προσαύσῃ, id est, προσάρῃ, αὖ in glossa exponitur, 
sive προσαρμόσῃ." Id. Ῥηματικόν, Ρ. 12 note: “cum So- 
phoclis illo πρὶν---προσαύσῃ, si quis contulerit Apollinar. 
Ps. XC. 24: μήποτε cov πόδα dai καθάψης» non dubium 
habebit hujusmodi locis grammaticos inductos esse, ut αὖσαι 
οὐ ἅψασθαι synonyma dicerent.” For the general meaning, 
the reader will find an exact parallel to this passage in 
Pindar, O. XII. 5—9. Cf. also Proverbs XITI. 12. 


612, 618. σοφίᾳ----πέφανται. | The parallel passages 
for this adage are fully given by Ruhnken on Velleius Pater- 
culus II. 67 (265, 266), and by Wyttenbach on Plutarch, de 
audiendis poetis, p.17, 8 (pp.190,191). The Latin adage, which 
is still in colloquial use, quem vult deus porire, dementat prius, 
is probably an abridged translation of 6 ὅταν. δ᾽ ὁ δαίμων ἀνδρὶ 
πορσύνη κακά, τὸν νοῦν eBraWe 7 pwrov ᾧ βουλεύεται. 


1 By a singular coincidence, (which shows the probability of such 
corruptions,) in the first proof of page 60, the words κατ᾽ αὖ νιν, 
which I had written in the margin after Οἰδίπου δόμοις, were inserted 
between οὐδ᾽ ἔχει and λύσιν in v. 592. 
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617. πράσσει---ἄλγους. 1 have here written ἄλγους 
instead of ἄτας, because I think it scarcely possible that 
Sophocles should have repeated this word without any em- 
phasis, and because the parallelism of the actual ἄλγος and 
the tendency to arn seems to me to be required here no less 
than in v. 4 supra. I think the corruption arose from a 
former Scholiast having written in the margin of v. 607 
eupra, οὐδεὶς ἐν πάσαις τ. 7. πράσσει ἐκτὸς ἅτας, 88 aD 
explanation to the πάμπολις εἶσιν ara which he found there. 
The proper explanation of ὀλιγοστὸν χρόνον here may be 
derived from the converse πολλοστῷ χρόνῳ Aristoph. Paw, 
559: on which see New Cratylus, p. 206. Πράσσει is used 
with ἐκτὸς ἄλγους; as it is with the adverbs πῶς, εὖ, κακῶς. 


620. τάλιδος.7] I agree with Dindorf, that the words 
τῆς μελλογάμου νύμφης, which appear in the MSS., are a 
marginal gloss on τάλιδος, and ought to be expunged. The 


resemblance between radis and the ταλιθά (δὲ 7" 12) of 
Mark V. 41, is merely accidental. The latter is simply a 


Syriac derivative from mi “ὁ ἃ young lamb,” or “ἃ new- 
' born gazelle.” 


627, 628. καὶ cv μοι---ἐφέψομαι.)}) Heemon promises 
only a conditional obedience. “ Jf you have for me “γνώμας 
xXpnoras—and not otherwise—you are my ruler and guide.” 
I consider ἀπορθόω, as nearly as possible, a synonym of 
ἀπευθύνω, cf. ad 666: cf. Plato, Legg. VI. 757, κ: ἀπορθοῦν 
τὸν κλῆρον πρὸς τὸ δικαιότατον, with id, bid. p. 757,5: 
κλήρῳ ἀπευθύνων εἰς τὰς διανομὰς αὐτήν. Consequently, the 
words to be supplied here are με γνώμαις, ef. Plato, Legg. XII. 
946, D: κατὰ τὴν τῶν εὐθύνων “γνώμην : and for the use of 
ἀπευθύνω in Sophocles, see Gd. 7. 104, Ajam 72, and οἵ. 
supra 178. The same conditional obedience is promised in 
the cov καλῶς ἡγουμένου, which follows. 


637. πέδας.7 This reading is introduced by Wunder 
on the authority of the Scholiast. 
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639. πρὸς ἡδονῆς.) The common reading Ὑ ὑφ᾽ 
ἡδονῆς is not sanctioned by the best MSS., and the ye is 
quite out of place. I have therefore adopted the reading 
proposed by Hermann (see above on v. 24, and for the con- 
struction, cf. v. 51). 


654—658. ὅστις δ᾽ ὑπερβας----τἀναντία. With Bockh 
and Dindorf, 1 have adopted Hermann’s original suggestion 
respecting the transposition of these lines. They were for- 
merly placed after line 662. 


655. κρατυνουσιν voet-] Dindorf has extracted this 
correction from the best MS. 


660. εὖ δ΄ dv ἄρχεσθαι θέλειν.) This second ἂν is, 
like the former, to be referred to θαρσοίην, and θέλειν 
governs ἄρχειν as well as ἄρχεσθαι. This is another of 
those instances, in which it has not been generally observed, 
that θέλειν is used to signify habitual conduct. Compare 
Pindar, O. XIII. 9: ἐθέλοντι δ᾽ ἀλέξειν Ὕβριν. Aschyl. 
Perse, 176: ὧν ἄν δύναμις ἡγεῖσθαι θέλῃ. 


662. παραστατην.] See note on v. 140 supra, and 
ef. Aristot. Pol. ITI. 4. $6: ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τῶν χορευτῶν 


κορυφαίου καὶ πα ραστ ἅάτονυ. 


666. ὀρθουμένων.) Although ὀρθὸς properly signifies 
“ὁ vertical,” and οὐθὺς, “horizontal,” they are both used to 
denote a straight unbroken line, whether horizontal or ver- 
tical. Thus, we have seen ἀπορθόω employed as a synonym - 
for drevOuvw (supra v. 627, 628); and we have ὀρθοῦν πόλιν, 
v. 167, a8 well as εὐθύνειν πόλιν, v. 178. Here ὀρθούμενοι 
does not mean qui erecti stant, as Wunder takes it, nor gut se 


regi patiuntur, as Emper translates it, but qut rectam aciem 
servant. 


667. owe] Hom. Il. V. 581: αἰδομένων δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν 
πλέονες σόοι née πέφανται, and the other passages quoted 
in the New Cratylus, p. 406. 
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668. τοῖς κοσμουμένοις.] Wunder and Emper rightly 
understand this participle as neuter. For the use of κόσμος, 
as implying government and military discipline, see Theatre 
of the Greeks, Ed. 4. p. 8. 


678, 679. -yerotro—mpocxorev.| I cannot see the 
necessity for any ulteration here. The sense is made clear 
by the particles ‘which the poet has used: “although I could 
not, and do not wish, to arraign the justice of your senti- 
ments, nevertheless (μέντοι) it might come to pass, that this 
censure would proceed with propriety from another,” (i.e. 
γένοιτο καλώς----ἔχον καὶ ἑτέρῳ λέγειν ὅπως σὺ K.T-A. 
where καὶ performs that office of emphasis, which is best 
expressed in English by a stress on the auxiliary). “ At all 
events (οὖν), whether such censure were right or wrong, it 
is my natural office as your son (πέφυκα), to keep an eye 
on your behalf,” (προ-σκοπεῖν, ef. infra 732: σοῦ yap οὖν 
προ-κήδομαι), “to all words, thoughts, and censures, which 
have reference to your conduct.” I think, therefore, that 
Wunder’s correction “γένοιτο is quite unnecessary, and that 
Hermann’s readings yarépws and σὺ δ᾽ ov πέφυκας are detri- 
mental to the sense. 


687—689. ἥτις---τινος.) There is some little difficulty 
in this passage from the use of μὴ where we should have ex- 
pected ov. Wunder takes this negative with the infinitives, 
and explains the use of the prohibitive by referring to the 
fact— impedimento fuisse Antigonam, ne insepultus jaceret 
Polynices, quum sepulturse honore ipsa cum ornaret.” Emper 
“finds the justification of the μή in the transition from a 
particular to a general reference: ἥτις refers indeed to Anti- 
gone, but by means of the second apodosis (for we have here 
the figure protasis inter duplicem apodosin), the thought 
receives a general application, οὐχ ἥδε, &e.” This is the 
more correct view of the case. I consider that the special 
reference to Antigone terminates at φθίνει, and that the 
words which follow contain a general sentiment in explana- 
tion of the epithet εὐκλεεστάτων---- her deeds were most 
glorious: for, if a woman, when her brother lies unburied, 
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braves every danger to guard his corpse from insult, is she 
not worthy of the highest glory?” This appears from the 
use of ἥτις instead of 7. Sophocles must have been parti- 
cularly anxious to show that his reference here was general, 
for the verb eaw would have justified the use of ov, even in 
ἃ conditional clause: see 4jav 1181: εἰ τοὺς θανόντας οὐκ 
ἐᾷς θάπτειν πάρων. 


709. ἀλλ᾽ eixe—cidov.] I prefer the old reading 
θυμοῦ to the dative, which has been substituted by many of 
the Editors. The word θυμοῦ, on which the rhetorical ac- 
cent falls, is so placed as to qualify the whole sentence: 
“with regard to your θυμός, εἶκε καὶ μετάστασιν δίδου scil. 
μετάστασιν αὐτοῦ." That εἶκε θυμοῦ in itself would be good 
Greek, is clear from Hom. 77. IV. 509: ὄρνυσθ'᾽ Ἱππόδαμοι 
Τρῶες, μηδ᾽ εἰκετε χάρμης ᾿Δργείοις. It would be impossible 
to understand εἶκε θυμῷ otherwise than as equivalent to the 
phrase διδόναι τόπον τῇ ὀργῇ. Plutarch, De cohibenda ira, 
p. 4623. Rom. XII. 19. Casaubon ad Athen. XIV. p. 652. 


711—714. yp eyurye—navOavew.] For the sen- 
timent see Hesiod. Op. σέ dies 291, sqq., and cf. Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. 1. 4, § 5—7. According to the ancients, true 
σοφία was ἔμφυτόν tt,——hence the φῦναι τὸν ἀνδρα ἐπι- 
στήμης. πλέων, OF Ket τις ἦ σοφός, above 70] ; and thus Pin- 
dar teaches, O. IX. 28: ἀγαθοὶ δὲ καὶ σοφοὶ κατὰ δαίμον᾽ 
ἄνδρες. It is worthy of remark,— indeed, the proper under- 
standing of an important epoch in Athenian history depends 
upon it—that although the nobles were by birth ἀγαθοὶ καὶ 
σοφοί, and though καλοκαγαθὸς expressed a mixture of good 
qualities and mental culture, which was generally found in 
the nobles (see the New Cratylus, p. 408), yet in the time of 
Pindar and Sophocles the xadoi/, 88 a class, were beginning 
to separate themselves from the nobles or καλοκάγαθοί, and 
a middle class was springing up, especially at Athens, who 
called themselves οἱ καλοί, as distinct from the δῆμος on the 
one hand, and from the aristocrats on the other. Sophocles 
could say, as here, καλὸν τὸ μανθάνειν, or τὸ μανθάνειν πόλλ᾽ 
αἰσχρὸν οὐδέν (above v. 701), and the educated Athenians 
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thought with him, but Pindar delights in invectives directed 
against the καλοὶ and μαθόντες. And this reminds me that 
all the commentators on Pindar P. II. 72,—myself included 
—have missed the meaning of that passage. I can scarcely 
doubt, after all, that the true punctuation is: 

ryevor οἷος ἐσσί" μαθὼν καλός τοι πίθων παρὰ παισίν, αἰεὶ 
καλός----- 

It seems most probable that the sentence would be completed 
in the first three words, which contain an intelligible idea, 
and are in accordance with the Homeric phrase, and with 
the passage in Thucyd. III. 14: γέγνεσθε δὲ ἄνδρες cove wep 
ὑμᾶς ot re “Ἕλληνες ἀξιοῦσι καὶ τὸ ἡμετέρον δέος βούλεται. 
With regard to the second clause, wherein the men οὗ accom- 
plishment (καλοῦ), who have acquired their learning (μαθό»- 
Tes), are opposed to those whose abilities are the gift of 
heaven, it is sufficient to quote O. II. 86: σοφὸς ὁ πολλὰ 
εἰδὼς hug’ μαθόντες δὲ λάβροι παγγλωσσίᾳ κόρακες ὥς, 
κτλ. Cf. Eurip. Hippol. 79. 


719, 20. μηδὲν----σκοπεῖν.)] Scil. μηδὲν διδάσκου ὅ μὴ 
δίκαιόν ἐστι. Wunder has rightly explained τἄργα---- ορόνγα 
sua quum spectanda dicit, significat id, quod faciendum 
suaserit oratione illa, qua patrem de sententia sua demovere 
studuerit. Non dissimiliter dictum P&tl. 99: νῦν 3 εἰς 
ἔλεγχον ἐξιὼν ὁρῶ βροτοῖς τὴν “γλῶσσαν, οὐχὶ τἄργα 
πανθ᾽ ἡγουμένην, ubi τὴν “γλῶσσαν, οὐχὶ τἄργα nobis est, 
das Reden, nicht das Thun.” 


722. οὐδ᾽ dv—xaxouvs.] The meaning of this line has 
been overlooked. The emphasis falls on the first syllable of 
εὐσεβεῖν. Kreon asks, “Is it the result of your counsels 
that one should pay respect to—treat with consideration 
(ce(3ecv)—those who oppose themselves to the laws?” The 
son answers: “1 would not even bid you to pay religious 
reverence (εὐσεβεῖν), when the base were the objects of it.” 
And then Kreon asks whether Antigone was not in this pre- 
dicament—whether.she had not, in her anxiety to perform 
the duties of εὐσεβία (infra 899, 918), taken the enemies of 
the state as the objects of her undue reverence. There is 
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the same allusion to the two applications οἵ σέβω in vv. 735, 
736, where οὐ γὰρ σέβεις --αἀσεβεῖς yap. 


727. χρὴ ‘xi τῆσδ᾽ ἄρχειν χθονός.) Most scholars 
will agree with Wunder in rejecting the ye of the vul- 
gate. It appears to me that Sophocles must have written 
the line as I have given it: ἄρχειν is used absolutely, as it 
generally is, and the collocation ἐπὶ τῆσδε χθονός is very 
common in Sophocles (cf. Gd. Col. 569, 1258, 1705). The 
interchange of Ὑ and a has been referred to above on v. 24. 
The corruption has crept in from the γῆς ἄρχοις of v. 730. 
The use of the dative after χρὴ is referred to by Thom. M., 
and is justified by other examples. 


729. ov τοῦ κρατοῦντος---νομίζεται :] Cf. Phil. 386, 
Gd. Col. 38, and see Arist. Eth. Nic. IX. 8, § 6: ὥσπερ 
καὶ πόλις τὸ κυριώτατον μάλιστ᾽ εἶναι δοκεῖ Kai πᾶν ἄλλο 
σύστημα. 


747. γγυναικὸς---μὴ κὠτιλλέ pe.] The verb κωτίλλω 
seems to be properly applied to the idle small-talk of women : 
cf. Hesiod. Op. et D. 371: μηδὲ γυνή σε voor πυγοστόλος 
ἐξαπατάτω αἷμύλα κωτίλλουσαι. Theocr. Id, XV. 87: 
παύσασθ᾽, ὦ. δύστανοι, ἀνήνυτα κωτίλλοισαι. The King 
here treats Hemon as ἃ παρθενοπίπης, who could not 
speak like a man, with reference to his saying οὐκ ev dpo- 
νεῖν, when he meant παραφρονεῖν. 


τ 760. χαίρων----δεννάσεις ἐμέ.] Bockh takes ἐπὶ ψόγοισι 
with χαίρων. Wunder would translate the words reprehenden- 
do, accusando. Emper proposes to read ἔτι for ἐπί. I think 
that, as δεννάζω signifies to use hard words, threats, and the 
like, and as Heemon begins with ψόγος (above 680), and is 
at last supposed by his father to threaten (above 743), the 
meaning must be, ‘you shall not, after all your censures, 
come to threats and abusive language with impunity.” I 
cannot think, with Emper, that this meaning is here out of 
its place: it seems to me that after the bandying of words 
in vv. 745, sqq., it is eminently. appropriate here. 
SOPH. ANTIG. ο΄ 
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765. πετρώδει----κατώρυχι.] It is clear from the 
description here and elsewhere, that the place of Antigone’s 
confinement was one of those partially-subterraneous θάλαμοι 
or οὐδοί, with dome-shaped top, which the Greeks used as 
secret chambers, treasure-houses, store-rooms, and prisons: 
see Miiller’s Ancient Art and its remains, ᾧ 48. pp. 22, 23, 
English Translation. Emper refers to a paper by Col. Mure in 
the Rhein. Mus. 1839, Heft. 11. p. 265. See below on νυ. 1173. 


772—-783. Third Stasimon. The following is the secheme 
of the metres. 


Lo Ὁ δ): μων δΐ 

2 vifte|-ytvelt|izelitveyse-| 
Bo ἀν: οὐ 

4 -tu-ptveleyfeulsye-y 
5: πέτα |Ptevltytvels-] 

6 - τ ὺ}ὲὺ {Ἐ{{ 2 ὺ} - - || 22. --ῷὺ 


It is customary to scan this pair of strophes with iambic 
dipodise, Bacchei, and other irregularities, inimical to the 
rhythm, which is simply dactylico-trochaic. The second 
and third lines are, in effect, one, as appears not only from the 
metre, but still more so from the repeated ” Epws, which, 
according to the laws of good style, ought to stand in close 
rhetorical connexion with the two relatives which follow. 


773. "Ἔρως, os ev κτήμασι πίπτειςἾ Most of the 
commentators understand by κτήματα, “the wealthy and 
powerful,” and Propertius is quoted in explanation; I. Zi. 
14, 15: 


Nam quis divitiis adverso gaudet amore? 
Nulla mihi tristi preemia sint Venere. 
Illa potest magnas heroum infringere vires: 
Iila etiam duris mentibus esse dolor. 


Klotz thinks that by κτήματα we must understand “slaves.” 
Emper regards the passage as corrupt. Now the use of 
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ἐμπίπτω, With the dative, to signify the access of an emotion 
or passion, is exceedingly common, and ἔρως ἐμπίπτει τινί 
is 8 phrase of constant occurrence, ©. g. Aechyl. Ag. 322: 

ἔρως δὲ μήτις πρότερον ἐμπίπτῃ στρατῷ πορθεῖν ἃ a μὴ χρὴ 
κόρδεσιν νικωμένους. Plato, Resp, VI. Ρ. 499, ο: πρὶν ἂν 
τοῖς φιλοσόφοις τούτοις.-- ex τινος θείας ἐπιπνοίας ἀληθινῆς 
φιλοσοφίας ἀληθινὸς ἔρως ἐμπέση. Whether this phrase is 
borrowed from the language of the wrestling school or not 
(see note on Pindar, P. VIII. 81), it is sufficiently expres- 
sive and intelligible. What then is the meaning of épws ἐμ- 
πίπτει krynpace? It does not appear to me to be explicable 
otherwise than by a reference to the dictum of Plato, that 
men are the κτήματα of the Gods ; see Pheedo, p. 62, B: ov 
μέντοι ἀλλὰ τόδε γέ μοι δοκεῖ, ὦ Κέβης, εὖ λέγεσθαι, τὸ 
θεοὺς εἶναι ἡμῶν τοὺς ἐπιμελομένους καὶ ἡμᾶς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
ἕν τῶν κτημάτων τοῖς θεοῖς εἶναι. Ibid. p. 62, D, Legg. Χ. 
Ρ. 902, 8, 906, A: ξύμμαχοι δὲ ἡ ἡμῖν θεοί τε ἅμα καὶ δαίμονες, 
ἡμεῖς δ᾽ αὖ κτήματα θεῶν καὶ δαιμόνων. If the reader 
will compare these passages with that in the Critias, p. 109, 
B, he will see that the mind of man is regarded as influenced 
by the Deity, in the same way as the flock is guided by its 
shepherd : οἷον νομῆς ποίμνια κτήματα καὶ θρέμματα ἐ €au- 
τῶν ἡμᾶς ἔτρεφον πλὴν οὐ σώμασι σώματα βιαζόμενοι, 
καθάπερ ποιμένες κτήνη πληγῇ νέμοντες, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μάλιστα 
εὔστροφον ζῷον ἐκ πρύμνης ἀπευθύνοντες οἷον οἵακι πειθοῖ 
ψυχῆς ἐφαπτόμενοι κατὰ τὴν αὐτῶν διάνοιαν, οὕτως ἄγοντες 
τὸ θνητὸν πᾶν ἐκυβέρνων. That the poets were in the habit 
of speaking of the regulated functions of the mind, in phrase- 
ology borrowed from that which described the shepherd's 
office, is clear from the metaphors βουκολεῖν φροντίσι τι 
(Asch. Agam. 669), or βουκολεῖσθαί τι (Humen. 78); and 
φρενὸς οἰοβώτης (Soph. Ajax 607). I am convinced, there- 
fore, that Sophocles here speaks of love as making men his 
κτήματα, by his triumphant victories over those whom he 
attacks ; so that κτήματα is here used proleptically. And I 
think that this interpretation is supported by the context. 
First, the poet addresses Eros as invincible; then he states 
that he is not only victor when he combats, but that by 
attacking he at once enslaves—makes the objects of his 

02 
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attack his κτήματα, the herd which he guides and governs. 
As the wrestler, who merely threw his adversary, might gain 
enly an incomplete victory, while he who fell upon him would 
secure his triumph, so love not only conquers, but he falls 
with his victim undermost, who thenceforth becomes entirely 
his own. He then expresses the throne of love’s supremacy, 
and the universality of his influence. Of all the commenta- 
tors on Sophocles, Reisig has, in my opimion, made by far 
the nearest approximation to the truth. He says (Zaarrat. 
tn Gd. Col. 315): “ κτήματα sunt ill, qui amore sunt capti. 
Amor, qui in eos irruis quos habes, qui tibi sunt mancipati, 
κτήμασι σοῖς." Only, it will be observed, that he does not 
quite see the force of ἐμπίπτω, and takes κτήμασιν 88 8 
descriptive phrase, whereas it must be a proleptic word or 
secondary predicate, so that the phrase may be rendered : 
Amor, qui, tncidendo jacentibus, debellatos {ἰδὲ quasi sure man- 

cipt vindicas. . 


777. od ἔ ἔχων μέμηνεν.) It is in accordance with the 
idiom of the Greek : language to say not only ἔρως ἔχει τινα; 
but also ἔχει τις ἔρωτα. Thus we have seen above, that 
the objects of Love’ Β influence are his κτήματα. Pindar 
says (I. Vil. 29), épws yap ἔχεν. Plato, on the contrary, 
as here, avip ἔχων ἔρωτα (Ῥλαάν. P. 239, Β), and, ὁ "Ἔρως 
ἐν πάσῃ ἀναρχίᾳ καὶ ἀνομίᾳ ζῶν, ἅ ate αὐτὸς ὧν μόνα χορ» 
τὸν €XovTa—av Tov ὥσπερ πόλιν ἄξει ἐπὶ πᾶσαν τόλμαν 
(Resp. IX. p. 575, a). We have the same inversions in εἰς 
ἄτην ἄγειν and ἄτην ἄγειν (supra ad v. 4), κατέχειν ὑπερ- 
βασίαν and ὑπερβασία κατέχοι (supra ad 598, 9), &e. 


778. ἀδίκους.) Schol.: ot καὶ δικαίους διαφθείρεις, 


ὥστε τὰς φρένας αὐτῶν αδίκους γενέσθαι. 


781. ἐναργὴς βλεφάρων ἵμερος.] For the idea, see 
New Cratylus, p. 583. I need hardly say that my version 
was suggested by Shakspere; Love's Labour's Lost, Act IV. 
Se. 3: 


“ But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 
Lives not alone immured in the brain, &c.” 


782, 8. τῶν μεγάλων---θεσμῶν.] Dindorf, who is fol- 
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lowed as usual by Wunder, alters the vulgate by inserting 
οὐχὶ before πάρεδρος, and omitting the words ἐν ἀρχαῖς ὁ 
before θεσμῶν. I agree with him so far as to think that the 
metre is faulty, and that ἐν ἀρχαῖς is a marginal gloss; but 
I think his insertion of οὐχὲ utterly tasteless. The abnega- 
tion of a metaphor, which it was not necessary for the poet 
to use, seems to me at variance with all established rules of 
good style, and suitable only for the lowest comedy. Din- 
dorf thinks that his view is confirmed by the words which 
follow: viv δ᾽ ἤδη ᾿γὼ καὐτὸς θεσμῶν ἔξω φέρομαι. It 
appears to me that these words point to a very different 
remedy for the corruption of the text: they tell us that the 
preceding words must have spoken of the power of love as 
having equal power with the mighty laws of filial piety, in the 
case of a particular person ; for this is the opposition implied 
in the νῦν ἤδη ὀγὼ καὶ αὐτός. Now as they are speaking of 
the particular case of Kreon and Heemon (τόδε νεῖκος av- 
δρῶν ξύναιμον), and as the victory gained by love referred 
only to Hemon, I have not hesitated to insert παιδὶ before 
πάρεδρος. I think that the resemblance of the first two 
syllables of the latter word has caused the confusion between 
them and the word which originally preceded. There is 
perhaps a play upon this last word in the ἐμπαίζει which 
follows. For the application of this verb, cf. Aristoph. 7esm. 
975: Ἥραν τὴν τελείαν, ἣ πᾶσι τοῖς χοροῖσιν ἐμπαίζει 
τε καὶ κλῆδας γάμου φυλάσσει. Love and filial duty 
take their seats on the bench together, and the vote of love 
carries the day, because Aphrodite is irresistible in her sport. 
For the meaning of the μεγαλοὶ θεσμοί, see Pindar ἢ. VI. 
19—27. For νικᾷ, see above 274, and cf. Aéschyl. Humen. 
915: νικᾷ δ᾽ ἀγαθῶν Epis ἡμετέρα διὰ παντός : and for the 
phraseology of the version, see King Lear, Act III. Se. 6: 


“Thou robed man of justice, take thy place;— 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 
Bench by his side :—You are of the commission, 
Sit you too.” 


789—857. First Kommos. The metres are as fol- 
lows :— | 
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στροφὴ a 
1.0] ὦ - ἰὈὀ{[Ξ2 ὉὍὁἘ ἐν - 
2. tuv|/ tu - 
8 - ol) νυ! τυ} - -. 
4 = ἐν! τυν 4} τὺ! τὰ] ἐ νυ} 1} 2 =I 
5 -- Wire | 
6. tuv|[+-—-| 
=~ θῖον [τ] 
e-teitvelt-fteels-] 
= itu svelte = 
στροφὴ 2 
1. -! 2. - [τυ υ [ τυ πὸ 4 - ἢ 
2 δ: 1 ΘΘ Σ θυ] εεηῖ 
3. t+uvu|+-—| 
A. τἐυυ τυ - {} 
δ. Ὅν: ὄτνο] δ κοΐ 
ἐδ το δι τὸ πε δ απ δεῖ κυ] 
7 -teudtel--] 
Γ΄ 
9 -Πλυ τυ εν τ ἐὺς} 
10. “} τὺ -ωιἀἡ[3:υ πυ[υπυ[ tue 
ἜΤ 
2 ἃ τ ὁ υϑἡ] δὼ 7.55} 
13 ψ ἘΠ τὺ - [2 ὺ τυ Φ - 


The chorus adds three iambic dimeters and a dimeter 
antispast. 
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ἐπῳδός 
1 οὐ telvevjevel-o| 
2 ἐν τ ἢ ἐν 1} 
ἘΠ 
£ ἐνυ ενυ] νυ ἐν τυ ἢ 
5, ὄσυ τυ} τ 
ὁ. ἐν τ νυ] 4} 1 -ῇ 
τι, εἶ τω] πρὶ 


792—797.] ἀλλά μ᾽ ὁ παγκοίτας---“νυμφεύσω. See 
Shakspere, Romeo and Julie, Act IV. Se. 5: | 
“0 son, the night before thy wedding-day 

Hath death lain with thy wife:—There she lies, 

Flower as she was, deflowered by him. 

Death is my son-in-law, death is my heir; 

My daughter he hath wedded! I will die, 

And leave him all; life leaving, all is death’s.” 


801. επίχειρα.] See New Cratylus, p. 228. 


805. &évav.] The Theban Chorus is made to use this 
designation of Niobe, because she married Amphion, king of 
Thebes. On the epithet ®pu-yiav applied to her, see Strabo 
XII. p. 571. ; 


811.] τέγγει δ. I agree with Wunder and Emper 
in accepting Bothe’s emendation of the vulgate réyye θ᾽, 
and I have also, in v. 808, adopted Musgrave’s change of 
SuBpy into ὄμβροι. As Emper justly remarks, there is a 
confusion here between the person and the thing in the 
metamorphosis—ogpus and depds being applicable to the 
rock as well as to Niobe. 


815.] τοῖς ἰσοθέοις.) Emper has remarked with truth, 
that this refers to a nominative τὰ ἰσόθεα, and not to a 
lower synonym of θεὸς and θεογεννής, applied to Niobe. | 
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818. οὐκ οὐλομέναν)] With Béckh, I have restored 
the Homeric form of the common reading odopevay. It 
seems to me inconceivable that Sophocles should make Anti- 
gone, on the road to the grave, speak of herself as οὐκ 
ὀλλυμέναν. The passages quoted by Erfurdt and Wunder, 
from Euripides, prove nothing. 


823, 4. ἔμπα----ἐπικτῶμαι.}Ὶ Wunder would read 
ἐπαυδῶμαι, which is quite unnecessary. Emper properly 
remarks that ἔμπας explains ἐπικτῶμαι : “ you, at all events, 
even though I can obtain nothing else.” 


828. οὔτ᾽ --- τοῖσιν] I have adopted Emper’s emen- 
dation of this passage. The common reading—ovr ἐν Bpo- 
τοῖσιν οὔτ᾽ ἐν vexpototv,—has obviously crept into the text 
from a marginal gloss. 


833. πατρῷον---ἄθλον.] The common reading is ἐκτί- 
ves. The best Laurentian MS. has exreive:s, which, by the 
mere omission of ἃ connecting line, becomes exreXers. And 
I think there can be little doubt that this is the true read- 
ing. For although there is an apparent justification of the 
phrase, ἐκτίνεις πατρῷον ἄθλον, in Aschyl. Agam. 1564: 
χερὸς πατρῴας ἐκτίνοντα μηχανάς, it must be recollected 
that this is only apparent; Agamemnon might be said to 
atone to Aigistheus for the crime of Atreus, but this mode 
of speaking could not be applied to the case of Antigone, 
against whom no one entertained inherited animosity. On 
the other hand, the phrase ἐκτελεῖν ἄθλον is established 
in common usage: see Hom. Od. XXII.5: οὗτος μὲν δὴ 
ἄεθλος aaaros ἐκτετέλεσται, (cf. Theon apud Plutarch. p. 
1087, a. Vol. V. Pars u. p. 440, Wyttenb.) Od. XXL. 
135: ἐκτελέωμεν ἄεθλον. Soph. Trach. 1177: τὸ λοκτὸν 
ἔργον ἐκταλῶν ; and especially Hom. Od. XI. 279, 280: τῷ 
δ᾽ ἄλγεα κάλλιπ᾽ ὀπίσσω πολλὰ μάλ᾽, ὅσσα Te μητρὸς ᾿Ερί- 
vues ἐκτελέουσιν, Where the misfortunes of this very family 
are referred to. So above, v. 2,3: ap οἶσθα ὅτι oroiov— 
οὐχὶ τῶν am Οἰδίπουν κακῶν Ζεῦς τελεῖ; Pind. P. IV. 
165: τοῦτον ἄεθλον ἑκὼν τέλεσον. 
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834—838. ἔψαυσας-----᾿Λλαβδακίδαισιν͵ If ψαύω, in 
its translated sense of touching upon in words, can be used 
with the accusative (and this is clear from v. 933: ψαύων 
τὸν Ocov; cf. supra 544, 5: μηδ᾽ ἃ μὴ ἤθυγες ποιοῦ σεαντῆς), 
there seems to be no reason for making a difficulty here. 
Mepiuvas will then be the accusative, and as a train of 
thoughts rather than a single recollection is awakened by 
the word πατρῷον (cf. above, 582), the plural is almost 
required. With Dindorf, I have received Brunck’s emenda- 
tion of οἶτον for οἶκτον. Bockh has justified the use of 
τριπόλιστον in the sense of τριπόλητον, οἵ. Pind. N. VII. 
fin. Soph. Phil. 1238. The construction ἡμετέρου Λαβδακί- 
δαισιν mwotpov is explained by Matthid (G. Gr. ὃ 589 g. 8). 
For the phraseology of the translation, the reader may com- 
pare Macbeth, Act IV. Sc. 1: 

“ Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution thanks ; 
Thou hast harp’d my fear aright.” 
The epithet “ thrice-renownéd” is also Shaksperian (Richard 


111. Act IV. Se. 2. So thrice-faméd. Henry VI, Part 17. 
Act ITI. Se. 2.). 


852. a radaidpwv.] I have introduced a from v. 842, 
on account of the cretic rhythm. In v. 854, I have written 
ἱρὸν for ἱερὸν, with Wunder and Dindorf. 


856. ἀδάκρυτον.) Triclinius: τὸ ἀδάκρυτον σαφη- 
νισμός ἐστι τοῦ οὐδεὶς στενάζει" τὸ “γὰρ Tap οὐδενὸς OTE 
5 Φ 9 o Φ 
ναζόμενον adaxpuTov ἔστιν, 1.0. αδάκρυτον 18 ἃ secondary 
Φ Φ ad 9 | 9 ’ 
predicate, equivalent to ὥστε οὐ δακρύουσιν αὐτόν. Cf. Hd. 
Col. 1602: τῶν σῶν ade pxTwv ὀμμάτων τητώμενος. 


862, 3. ἄφετε---εἴτε χρῇ--- ζῶσα τυμβεύειν στέγη. 


These corrections, which are partly due to the MSS., and. ᾿ 


partly to Dindorf, have been most properly received by 
-Wunder. The use of χρῇ for θέλει or χρήζει, is supported 
by Hesychius and Suidas, and by quotations from Euripides 
(apud Otc. ad Att. VIII. 1. e Suidam, s.v. παλαμάσθαι), 
and Cratinus (apud Suidam, s.v. χρή). 


878. φίλη---προσφιλὴς δὲ coi.] Cf. Eurip. Hecubs 
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982, 8: φίλη μὲν εἶ σὺ, προσφιλὲς δέ μοι τόδε oTpa- 
τουμ᾿ Ἀχαιῶν. 


884----887. πόσις μὲν---- βλάστοι ποτε. In the Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society, Vol. 1. pp. 168, 164, I 
have stated my reasons for believing that Herodotus (III. 
119) has imitated Sophocles in this passage. G. Wolff, who 
gives the priority to Herodotus, considers this passage as 
an interpolation by the frigid lophon (Zeitschr. f.d. Alter- 
thumsw. 1846, p. 629 sqq.). 


899. τὴν dvoceBeiav.] So above, v. 185: τὴν ἄτην: 

below, v. 918: τὴν evoeBiav. The article implies that 
which is, in the particular case, a mischief, an impiety, an 
act of religion. The Chorus says above, v. 847: σέβειν μὲν 
εὐσέβεια τις, Meaning that in the conflict between human 
and divine laws, that which is εὐσέβεια, considered under 
one aspect, may be regarded from another point of view as 
an act of δυσσέβεια ; and thus the translation given by Din- 
dorf and Wunder in this passage—impietatis crimen—truly 
expresses the force of the construction. It was a charge of 
impiety—it appeared an impiety to the accuser who judged 
from his own principles,—but it was not so in itself. 


900—903.] αλλ᾽ εἰ----ἐκδίκως eue.] If we read this 
passage under the influence of those habits of thought which 
we derive from Christianity, we may be disposed to under- 
stand it as spoken in a spirit of self-abasement and charity. 
But this is very far from the poet’s méaning. Antigone 
says: “If I have done wrong, if the gods, in fact, approve of 
the conduct of Kreon, by suffering I shall become conscious 
of my error; the fact of my suffering will prove to me that 
the award of Heaven is against me: but if Kreon is wrong, 
I pray that he may not escape an equal amount of anguish.” 
The first two lines have been properly explained by the 
Schol.: εἰ ταῦτα τοῖς θεοῖς ἀρέσκει, παθόντες τὴν Timw- 
ρίαν, [συγ] γνοίημεν [ἀν] τὴν ἁμαρτίαν. Only we must 
be careful to remember, what Wex has pointed out, that 
συγγιγνώσκω here appears in its original sense, as a corre- 
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lative of σύνοιδα : cf. Herod. V. 91: συγγιγνώσκομεν av- 
τοῖσι ἡμῖν ov ποιήσασι ὀρθῶς. The two latter lines are 
properly explained by Wex, in the Appendix to a translation 
of the Antigone, which I have not seen. His explanation 
is thus given by G. Wolff (Zeitschrift f. d. Alterthumsw. 1846, 
p. 628). Wex supposes that the indicative εἰ μὲν οὖν τάδ᾽ 
ἐστιν ev 0.x. suggests a subtle irony: “if these things 
really are as they think:” referring to Plato, Apol. p. 37, ο." 
p. 30, B. p. 25,8. Protag. 340, ε. Thetet. 171, 8; to which 
Wolff adds Gd. Tyr. 895. He thinks also that the καὶ in 
v. 903, indicates the wish on the part of Antigone that 
Kreon might meet with equal sufferings; and he compares, . 
for the negative periphrase which gives bitterness to this wish, 
Fisch. Prom. 104: αὐθαδία.. αὐτὴν καθ᾽ αὐτὴν οὐδενὸς μεῖ- 
Cov φρονεῖ (Teuffel, Rhein. Mus. 1844, 621, quotes Dem. Ol. 
II. 6, p. 23: οὐδένων εἰσὶ βελτίονες, 1.6. “as bad as any 
one”). Aristoph. Equites 1252: κλέπτης μὲν οὐκ av μᾶλλον, 
εὐτυχὴς δ᾽ ἴσως. 


906. τήνδε y.] “The γέ gives the following turn 
to the thought: ‘she at least is still the same (though. 
perhaps Kreon has altered his mind).’ This view is nulli- 
fied by Kreon’s words, and then at length the Chorus gives 
up all hope.” Emper. 


915. τὴν κοιρανιδῶν The reading in the text is 
due to Emper, who has seen that κοιρανίδαι could not apply 
to the Chorus, and that βασιλίδα must be a marginal glors. 


919—954. Fourth Stasimon. The following scheme 
will exhibit the very simple metres of these stanzas. | 


στρ. a. 
1. 4 - {Ὁ} 4 ]truu [el 
2. £-|jfvv|[4+itvvef[-All--ll 
3. Τυυ [}}  - τυ 920 -͵ -Ξ -ἰ 
“ὁ -|Π Ἐν {2} ν 1.2} 2 τῷ 


ἐν} το! τὰ! 

στρ. β.. 

1. συ  υυ] νυ]  Τ υυ } τύυ ! 

2. --|j-vyvl|tuyvl-—-|4+u¥-j 

3. -viftvelzitvels| 

4s -te-le-| 

58. νυ [ ὺ - ΜᾺ 

6. σ||3 0-} 2. }ἰ τ ῦτὖὦὖ᾽Ἵ Κ᾿! 

γ. ψ“}] συ} τ|͵ῖ τυ συ [τ ὺ}-πτ͵ὰὺ]- -| 

8. 0} -ὰὺ 2 -|} 

8 = [έθ [ἴθ γειυν θυ 


The long syllables which occasionally interrupt the regu- 
lar progress of the dactylico-trochaic verse in this, and other 
odes of the same kind (especially the Dancing Song, infra), 
are due to a peculiarity in the music, and indicate distinct 
successive bars in the accompaniment. In Pindar P. V., 
Hermann, whom 1 have followed, assigns to the seventh line — 
of the strophes a single word of three long syllables, or a dis- 
syllable followed by an enclitic, remarking (Opuse. VII. p. 
152): ‘evanescit omnis difficultas, si incisionis constantia 
moniti illas tres syllabas credimus, similiter ut trocheum 
semantum, multo tardiore ductu cantatas sin m vocein 
fecisse,” 


920. ἐν χαλκοδέτοις avAais.] i.e. in a chamber lined 
with plates of bronze fixed to the walls by nails of the same 
metal: see above on v. 354, and cf. Pausan. 11. 23. § 7, with 
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Leake Morea II. p. 382, and Dodwell’s Cyclopean Remains, 
pl. 10. 


922. καί τοι xai.| I have adopted Hermann’s inser- 
tion of the καί, for the article cannot be omitted i in the cor- 
responding verse of the antistrophe. 


925. ὄλβος.) This is Erfurdt’s undoubtedly true 
emendation : of. Bacchylides Fr. 84 Bergk : θνατοῖσι δ᾽ οὐκ 
αὐθαίρετοι οὔτ᾽ ὄλβος οὔτ᾽ ἄγναμπτος Ἄρης. The vulg. 
ὄμβρος is quite unintelligible in this collocation. 


928. ofvyodos.] The MSS. have ὀξυχόλως. I have 
adopted Scaliger’s conjecture: the adjective is here a se- 
condary predicate, like πυρφόρος above v. 135, and δύστηνος 
in Trach. 986: κανταῦθ᾽ ὁ παῖς δύστηνος οὔτ᾽ ὀδυρμάτων 
ἐλείπετ᾽ οὐδέν: “the boy, like a miserable creature as he 
was :” (Construct. Gr. Pracepta, 51, 8). 


931—933. ovrw—yAwocas.] The article ras before 
μανίας is to be explained as in the passages cited above on 
v. 899. And for this reason, among others, I agree with 
Emper, that the sentence ends after, not before, κεινός; which 
is emphatically placed last, to mark the parallel between this 
case and that of Antigone. She too had exhibited her mad- 
ness in violent words: above v. 597: λόγου τ᾽ ἄνοια καὶ 
φρενῶν ᾿Ερινύς ; and when the parallel comes, the emphasis 
naturally falls on κεῖνος. I also agree with Emper that the 
repetition of μανίαις is intolerable, and I would gladly adopt 
his emendation ἐπόγνω δ᾽ ἀνίαις, if I could believe that Sopho- 
cles would make an anapeest of the last word. It appears 
to me that the proper word for the context is dvais, and that 
ἐπέγνω δὲ δύαις was first corrupted by the omission of δὲ 
before δύ-, and afterwards by the insertion into the text of 
the marginal gloss ἀνίαις, which was corrupted into μανίαις, 
in consequence of the copyist’s eye having rested on the word 
μανίας in the previous line (see above on v. 606). That 
δύαις is the word, which Sophocles would have used here 
with the strictest propriety, is easily shown. Avy means 
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the pain or suffering which results from constraint, and is, 
therefore, a word of cognate signification with ἀνάγκη, δύσ- 
στήνος (στενός. στεινός), necessitas, &c. The νη. M. 
derives it from δέω, “to bind ;” and though Blomfield (Gl. 
Prom. 186) says “prave,” I have no doubt that the Gram- 
marian is right: (compare the analogies of δύω, &c., New 
Cratylus, p. 188). Now Afschylus employs the word in a 
sense and application very similar to that before us. Prom. 
179 : πίκραις δύαισιν οὐδὲν ἐπιχαλᾷς, where the Chorus is 
addressing the fettered Titan. Again, Prometheus says of 
himself, (bid. 511) : μυρίαις δὲ πημοναῖς δύαις τε καμφθεὶς 
ὧδε δέσμὰ puyyave: τέχνη δ᾽ ἀν ἀγκης: ἀσθενεστέρα 
μακρῷ. And again (ibid. 523): τόνδε “γὰρ σώζων ἐγὼ 
δεσμοὺς ἀεικεῖς καὶ dvas ἐκφνγγάνω. As Lycurgus 
ζεύχθη ev δεσμῷ, what would be more in accordance with 
this phraseology than the mention of the dva:, which taught 
him his error? And if, as I believe (see the note on this pas- 
sage in the Introduction), the Chorus is here referring to 
Kreon’s impiety, he is afterwards made to confess δειλαίᾳ 
σνγκέκραμαι δύᾳ (v. 1276). It is probable that ἐπέγνω, as 
well as ψαύων, should be considered as governing the accu- 
sative τὸν θεόν. He recognized the God, and at the same 
time discovered his error in meddling with him. The Emperor 
Julian probably had this passage in his mind when he wrote 
(Anthol. Pal, 1X. 868): 


Τί; πόθεν εἷς Διόνυσε ; μὰ γὰρ τὸν ἀληθέα Βάκχον, 
οὔ σ᾽ ἐπιγιγνώσκω᾽ τὸν Διὸς οἶδα μόνον. 


That ψαύων, at any rate, is placed in close connexion with 
its verb, is clear from the very similar passage in Pind. P. 
VIII. 12: τὰν (sc. Ἁσυχίαν) οὐδὲ Πορφυρίων μάθεν * παρ᾽ 
αἶσαν ἐξερεθίζων, which may have been in the recollection of 
Sophocles, when he wrote this strophe: the construction 
here, and the use of ἡρέθιζε immediately after, seem to 
point to this. 


935, 6. φιλ αὐλ ου-----τ' ἠρέθιζε Μούσας.) Cf 
Arist. Nubes 311: 


εὐκελάδων τε χορῶν ἐρεθίσματα 
καὶ Μοῦσα βαρύβρομος αὐλών. 
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937. παρὰ δὲ---πελαγέων.] Although παρά, with the 
genitive, undoubtedly means “from the side of a thing,”’ 
and not “by its side,” it is clear that the meaning here is 
juxtaposition, and not removal. So also infra v. 1091. The 
reason for the irregularity appears to be this. When an 
aspect or direction is considered rather than mere proximity, 
although the idea of the one nearly anticipates what is pre- 
sumed in the other, it is allowable to use παρά, with the 
case denoting removal, instead of the same preposition or ἐν, 
with the case of close or immediate’position. Thus τὸ παρὰ 
ποδός (vide Pind. P. III. 60: γνόντα τὸ πὰρ ποδός. P. Χ. 
62: φροντίδα τὰν wap ποδός) may be equivalent to τὸ ἐν 
ποσί (vide Pind. P. VIII. 32: τὸ ἐν ποσί μοι τράχον ἴτω), 
or τὸ παρὰ ποδί (cf. Ο. I. 74), or τὸ πρὸ ποδός (I. VII. | 
13). In Homer 17. IV. 468: παρ᾽ ἀσπίδος clearly implies 
that Elephenor was wounded in the left side, which he exposed 
as he leant forward to drag away the corpse of Echepolus, 
i, 6. παρ᾽ ἀσπίδος, “ where the shield had been, but was no 
longer.” The mixture of aspect and position is best seen in 
the following passage, where the four points of the compass 
are described (Gd. Col. 1245): arat—ai μὲν am’ aeXiov 
δυσμᾶν (the west), at δ᾽ ἀνατέλλοντος (the east), αἱ δ᾽ ava 
μέσσαν ἀκτῖνα (the south), αἱ de νυχιᾶν ἀπὸ ῥιπᾶν (the 
north), where in three instances the place from which the 
mischiefs proceed is defined ; in the other—ava μέσσαν ax- 
viva—their locality is intimated. 


938. iS—atevos.] The first word is due to a Dresden 
MS. Béckh has suggested the necessary supplement ἄξενος. 


939. ἄγχιστος.)]) The metre points to some defect in 
the word ἀγχίπολις, which I consider to have been a mar- 
ginal synonym (derived perhaps from Atsch. Sept. c. Theb. 
508) for ἄγχιστος, a word used by Sophocles (Gd. Τ'. 929) 
and Pindar (P. ΙΧ. 64), with the same application to a 
deity. Vide supra on v. 174. Dindorf suggests ἄγχουρος, 
but would prefer to alter the antistrophe. Some read ay- 
χίπτολις, but if the word is to be changed, why not adopt 
an emendation which will square with the antistrophic metre ? 
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942. τυφλωθέν See the passages compared with 
this, by Matthid Gr. Gr. 409. 5, obs. 1. 


943. ἀλαστόροισιν.) Welcker properly explains this 
as referring to the spirits of vengeance, which cried aloud in 
the sightless eyeballs of the Phineide. 


943, 944. ἀραχθέν, eyxewr ἄτερθε] At one time I 
was disposed to agree with Béckh and Dindorf in preferring 
Lachmann’s ἀραχθέντων to Hermann’s well-known emenda- 
tion, ἅτερθ᾽ eyyéwv. On further consideration, I am con- 
vinced that the true reading is what I have given,—namely, 
ἐγχέων arepPe—which comes to the same thing in meaning 
with Hermann’s ἄτερθ᾽ eyyéwv, and is equally derivable from 
the Scholiast ; but which I do not substitute for ἀραχθέν, --- 
a word which appears to me peculiarly in its place—but for 
vp αἱματηραῖς, which I consider to be interpolated. So 
that my emendation becomes a new correction, by virtue of 
the new grounds on which it rests, and the different change 
which it introduces into the text. My reasons are as fol- 
lows: I feel convinced that in the strophe, as in the anti- 
strophe, there must be a pause between the Ithyphallicus 
which follows the two trochaic dipodiz in v. 948, and that 
which stands by itself in v. 944, before the anacrusis and 
cretic which preface the final Ithyphallicus of the stanza. 
The incision, therefore, in ἀραχθέν----των, would be very 
objectionable. Moreover, I think that the χιασμὸς in τυφ- 
λωθὲν----δάμαρτος, ἀλαὸν----ἀραχθέν, assisted as it is by the 
pauses of the rhythm, must have proceeded from Sophocles. 
So far too we have the MSS. with us, and they also give 
us the word éyxéwv which follows, and which is recognized 
by the Scholiast. After this word, the metre found in the 
antistrophe (and it is the metre which we should infer here) 
is deformed by a redundancy of syllables. This must have 
been borrowed from some marginal Scholium on the text. 
The Scholia Laurentiana are aa follows: ἀραχθέν' ἀντὶ 
τοῦ τυφλωθέν.υ Again: apayOev ἐγχέων᾽ ἀραχθὲν 
αἱματηραῖς χείρεσσιν um ἐγχέων καὶ κερκίδων ἀκμαῖς, τού- 
Τεστι “γυναικείαις. It is obvious that these words are griev- 
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ously corrupt, and Hermann has attempted the following 
correction of the whole Scholium ; τυφλωθέ ν᾽ ἀντὶ τοῦ 
ἀραχθέν, αἱματηραῖς χείρεσσι, καὶ οὐχ ὑπ᾽ ἐγχέων, καὶ 
κερκίδων ἀκμαῖσι τούτεστι γυναικείοις ὀργάνοις. My 
view of the remedy is very different. With regard to the 
former gloss, I think the true reading is ap αχθέν' ἀντὶ 
τοῦ τυφθέν. Triclinius paraphrases it ἀραχθὲν καὶ πληΎ ἐν, 
and ἕλκος τυφθέν would readily occur to the Scholiast, if 
he were acquainted with Homer, as he most probably was : 
ef. Il, XXIV. 421: σὺν δ᾽ ἕλκεα πάντα μέμυκεν, ὅσσ᾽ 
ἐτύπη. The second gloss should, I think, be corrected 
thus: ἀραχθὲν ἐγχέων [a τερθεν]" [ἀντὶ τοῦ] αἱματηρῶς 
[τυφθέν, ] [οὐχ] v ὑπ᾽ ἐγχέων [ἀλλα] χείρεσσι καὶ κερκί- 
δων ἀκμαῖς, τούτεστι γγυναικείαις [χερσί.] The adverb 
αἱματηρῶς, a8 applied to the explanation of ὀμμάτων κύκλοις 
ἀραχθέν, would be suggested by a comparison of v. 52 supra: 

ὄψεις ἀράξας αὐτὸς αὐτουργῷ χερί, with Gd. Col. 552: 

Tas αἱματ npas ὀμμάτων διαφθοράς. Indeed the epithet 
seems to have been applicable to minor affections of the eye: 
see Eurip. Iph. A. 370: τί δειναὶ φυσᾷς αἱματηρὸν ὄμμ᾽ 
ἔχων, where it refers merely to blood-shot eyes. It is, at 
any rate, a strange epithet for χείρεσσι in the text; as if 
the use of a less deadly weapon made the hands emphatically 
ainatnpai! The conclusion of the Scholium shows that the 
χείρεσσι καὶ κερκίδων ἀκμαῖσι of the text were cited to- 
gether ; for the feminine epithet γυναικείαις can only refer to 
the former word χείρεσσι, and the meaning of the Scholiast 
must be, that the poet, by adding κερκ. axa. to the word 
χείρεσσι, implied that the deed was done by ἃ woman’s 
hand, the shuttle being the woman’s tool in those days. I 
conclude, therefore, that the ὑφ᾽ in the text has come from 
the ὑπ᾽ ἐγχέων of the Scholiast, and the epithet αἱματηραῖς 
from the adverb αἱματηρῶς used by him. The secondary 
cause for the intrusion of the former may have been a fa- 
miliarity with the phrases ὑπὸ χερσὶ δαμῆναι, ὑπὸ δουρὶ 
τυπῆναι, and the like (which, however, would be no justifi- 
cation of a similar usage here, where the sense required is 
that which is expressed by the instrumental dative alone), 
and the secondary cause for the displacement of ἄτερθε by 
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αἱμ-ατηραῖς» may be sought in the resemblance between 
the adverb and the last three syllables of the adjective. 
The use of χείρεσσι, without an epithet, by the side of the 
words which signify the instrument employed, is justified by 
Trachin. 517: τότ᾽ ἦν χερὸς, ἦν δὲ τόξων πάταγος. Sopho- 
cles employs this word to express nakedly feats of strength 
and violence; see e.g. El. 87: δόλοισι κλέψαι χειρὸς 
ἐνδίκους σφαγας. Ajaz, 27: κατηναρισμένας ἐκ χειρός. 
115: χρῶ χειρί" φείδου μηδὲν ὦνπερ ἐννοεῖς. As distin- 
guished from the ἔγχος, the proper weapon of a man, even 
the bow appeared effeminate to the Greeks of the age of 
Sophocles: ov μεταμέλει μοι τούτον ὅ τι ἀποθανοῦμαι, Bays 
the Spartan, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ὑπὸ γγύνιδος TokoTov. Whence their 
contemptuous use of ἄτρακτος, to signify an arrow. Thucyd. 
IV. 40. Most readers will recollect that the contempt of 
the Hoplite Goliath for David is grounded on his being 
ψιλός. In a precisely similar case of female vengeance, 
Euripides makes his Chorus address Polymestor thus: azo- 
λέμῳ χειρὶ λείψεις βίον (Hec. 1034); which is an exact 
parallel to ἐγχέων ἄτερθε χείρεσσι, K.T-A. 


946, 7. μέλεοι μελέαν πάθαν κλαῖον ματρός, I have 
restored the old punctuation. All the Editors since Erfurdt 
have placed the comma after κλαῖον, and have taken the 
words, ματρὸς ἔχοντες ἀνύμφευτον γονάν, together, as Βὶρ- 
nifying ev infausto matris connubio nati. This, no doubt, is 
allowable, and would not be harsher than the ξύναιμον νεῖκος 
ἀνδρῶν, above v. 780. But it seems to me, that unless there 
were some reference here to a similarity between the fate of 
the mother of the Phineide and that of Antigone, the whole 
passage, and especially the end of this antistrophe, would 
lose its chief point. The fact that the Phineidee themselves 
were blinded by their step-mother, and that they bewailed 
their own wretched lot, in being sprung from a mother un- 
happy in her marriage, would not sufficiently connect their 
case with the catastrophe of thisdrama. The legend referred 
to is as follows: Phineus, King of Salmydesus in Thrace, 
had, by his wife Cleopatra, the daughter of Boreas and Orei- 
thyia, who was the daughter of Erechtheus, two sons, called 
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Plexippus and Pandion. Now Phineus having fallen madly 
in love with Idza, a Scythian princess, not only incarcerated 
his divorced wife Cleopatra in a treasure-chamber or dun- 
geon similar to that in which Antigone was confined, but 
was induced by the step-mother to put out the eyes of his 
_ two sons, who seem to have been described as attempting her 
rescue (see Diodorus Sic. I'V. 43, 44). Consequently, the 
imprisonment of Cleopatra, rather than the blindness of his 
sons, was the point of the story as far as Sophocles was in- 
terested in it, and this reference, to the μελέα πάθα ματρός, 
is the natural transition from the mention of the disaster 
which befel them, to the more direct allusion to a tradi- 
tionary imprisonment, with which the Athenians were per- 
fectly familiar, because it was connected with their own 
national mythology. 


949. aidac’.| Although I have adopted Dindorf’s 
correction of the inexplicable ἄντασε, I cannot agree with 
him in thinking that it is necessary to substitute apyato- 
γόνοιο ᾿Ερεχθείδα for the plural genitives which appear in 
the text. With regard to the metre, the substitution of 
ἄγχιστος for ἀγχίπολις, in the strophe, will set that right ; 
and as Cleopatra was the daughter of the daughter of Erech- 
theus, I do not see how the poet could speak of her as 
claiming the seed of an Erectheides. On the contrary, I 
think the plural both more accurate and more poetical. The 
verb avcaw with this reference is more frequently found in 
the passive, as in Phil. 240: αὐδῶμαι dé παῖς ᾿Αχιλλέως : ef. 
Trach. 1096. So 4% τινα Λατοίδα κεκλημένον, Pind. P. 
III. 67. 


965. γρνώσει----κλύων. The translation implies, “ if 
you listen, you will know.” So Electr. 878: ἴσθι τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ κλύουσα. It has not been sufficiently observed, that 
when κλύω is discriminated from axovw, it presumes the 
continuous act of listening, whereas ἀκούω signifies to hear 
and understand, which, as an act of comprehension, is single. 
Thus we often find κλύω in the present tense by the side 
of ἀκούω in the imperfect, aorist, or perfect: cf. Adschyl. 


PQ 
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Prom. 456: κλύοντες οὐκ ἤκουον. Choeph. 5: κλύειν, axov- 
σαι. Enurip. Suppl. 1061: ὁρμὴν λάβοις ἂν----κλύων, axov- 
σαι & ov σε βούλομαι, πάτερ. Soph. Phil. 53; ἤν τι 


’ Φ A 4 oo , 
καινὸν, WY πρὶν οὐκ ακήκοας, KAUNS. 


986. δυσμόρον) The compound désmal-fatal, in the 
translation, is borrowed from Macbeth, Act IT. Sc. 5: 


I’m for the air: this night I'll spend 
Unto a dismal-fatal end. 


1001—1003. κοὐδὲ μαντικῆς----πάλαι.] That the words 
τῶν δ᾽ ὑπαὶ “γένους are corrupt, seems to me sufficiently 
obvious; and that the interpretation ὑπὸ τῶν “γένους for 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἐγγενῶν is inadmissible, has been already seen by 
Wunder and Emper. The change which I have introduced 
is very slight, and appears to me not only justified, but required 
by the context. In the first place, as the whole passage is 
an address in the second person plural from 1000 to 1006, 
it seems unnatural that a merely demonstrative sentence 
should be introduced. I think then, that τῶν is ἃ relative 
explaining the word ἄπρακτος ὑμῖν. Then, it is impossible 
to take τῶν ὑπαὶ γένους for wy τοῦ γένους ὕπο; and some- 
thing is wanted to give both the word ἅπρακτος, and the 
verbs which follow, a definitive value. Now with regard to 
the former, the force of the adjective i is suggested by πράσ- 
σομαι in Gd. T. 124 : εἴ τι μὴ ξὺν ἀργύρῳ ἐπράσσετ᾽ 
ὄνθενδε: and the same supplement i is required here; I have 
therefore introduced ἀργύρου, to be construed like χρυσοῦ in 
Eurip. Med. 963, or θανάτοιο in Pind. P. VI. 89 ;—namely, 
as a genitive of price or value. And I conceive, that 
although the construction τῶν ὕπ᾽, ἀργύρου, is faultless, 
the abruptness of the two genitives, the resemblance between 
TONYITAITENOY2 and TONYITAPDY POY, and the 
old trick of anticipating, —in this case, the τὸ μαντικὸν “γὰρ 
πᾶν φιλάργυρον γένος of v. 1028 infra—which seems 
to have beset this copyist, have led to the corruption which 
has hitherto remained in the text. Cf. also 1045: καὶ ταῦτ᾽ 
ἄθρησον εἰ κατηργυρωμένος λέγω. 
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ο΄ 1004, ὅ. τὸν πρὸς Σάρδεων ἤλεκτρον. It is clear 
that Sophocles is here referring to the pale amber-coloured 
mixture of # of gold with } of silver (Plin. H.-N. X XXIII. 
23). There is a climax here, if the emendation which I have 
just proposed gives the true reading. Kreon says he has 
been sold for silver: but that if they bid for him gold mixed 
with silver, or even the pure gold of India, they would not 
effect their object. That the word ἤλεκτρον originally and 
properly designates the substance ‘‘amber,” and not the 
metallic admixture of gold and silver, has been fully proved 
by Buttmann, in an elaborate and admirable essay on the 
subject in the Mythologus, Vol. II. pp. 387—363. His dis- 
sertation on the etymology of the word is so instructive, that 
I may take this opportunity of placing it within the reach 
of the English student (ibid. p. 355 544.) : 


“1 hope to have no difficulty in convincing the philologer, that 
the word ἤλεκτρον, comes from ἕλκειν ‘to draw!.’ In an object 
which so frequently grew warm from contact with the human 
body, the attractive power would not only of necessity manifest 
itself on the earliest acquaintance, but would also at once engage 
especial attention. Accordingly, we not only find this circum- 
stance mentioned by the Grammarians (see the Htym. M. quoted in 
the note below, and Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieget. 294: ἐξ οὗ καὶ 
Ad Bat μαχαίραις γίγνονται ἀχύρων ἐφελκυστικαί, ὡς ἡ μαγνῆτις σιδή- 
ρου); but it had also attracted the observation of the most ancient 
philosophers. The passage in Plato’s Timeus (p. 80 c: καὶ τὰ 
θαυμαζόμενα ἡλέκτρων περὶ τῆς ἕλξεως καὶ τῶν Ἡρακλείων λίθων, wau- 
τῶν τούτων ὁλκὴ μὲν οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδενί WOTE,) 18 especially important, 
because the phrase τὰ θαυμαζόμενα shows the impression produced 
by these phenomena on simple men, and because the words ἕλξις 


! «© In Nemnich’s Dictionary of Natural History, s.v. succinum=electrum, 
after a reference to the derivation from Elector by Pliny, we find the following 
quotation: ‘in other writers, guod confrictum, calefactum, ad se trahat paleas 
aliasque res minutas.’ I know not whence these Latin words are taken, and 
Nemnich does not appear to have been aware of any corresponding derivation of 
the word electrum: for he adds no remark to the quotation. One would think it 
referred to the derivation from ἕλκειν here proposed. As, however, I do not find 
this elsewhere, I conjecture that we have here an incomplete citation, originating 
with the words in the Etym. M., in which the inadmissible derivation, rapa τὸ 
ἑλεῖν τὰ éxros, is there maintained: τριβόμενον yap ἁρπάζει τὰ πελάζοντα 
φρύγανα." - 
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and ὁλκὴ exhibit the verb ἕλκειν as the proper term to denote this 
effect. We have, besides, a very ancient historical proof of this 
physical observation, in the notice which Diogenes Laertius (I. 24) 
has preserved us from Aristotle—namely, that Thales, induced 
by the magnet and amber, attributed a soul even to inanimate ob- 
jects. 

I recognize, therefore, in ἤλεκτρον, according to the termina- 
tion, a verbal from ἕλκειν, which, though quite in accordance with 
analogy, would be more exactly represented by the harsher form 
ἕλκτρον, ‘the drawer,’ or ‘drawing-stone. The change of 
breathing, so far from appearing strange, is shown to be perfectly 
analogous* by a comparison of ἥλιος, ἠέλιος, ἡμέρα, npap, and a 
number of other words, especially in the case of an old word, which 
must have come immediately from Ionia into Greece, along with 
the substance. As for the intrusion of the ε, I might, in accord- 
ance with the usual procedure in grammars, content myself 
with remarking, that the harshness produced by the concurrence 
of many consonants is thus avoided: but it is more satisfactory 
to appeal to an analogy, more definite and pervading a number 
of cases. I have already laid this down elsewhere’; but I will 
take this opportunity of confirming my position by further 
considerations. 

[In the present state of comparative Philology, it is unne- 
cessary to repeat this exposition, which occupies the next para- 
graph in the original essay. | 

That this may not be treated as mere speculation, I will 
point out the same conformation in two other derivatives from 
édxw. If the Greek word, which signifies a Furrow, occurred 
only in the form ὥλξ, it would have presented itself at once 
as a derivative from ἕλκω, and we should merely have noticed 
the mutability of the breathing, as in many other instances. As 
it is, this appears as a contraction of the forms ὦλαξ, ἄλοξ, which 
are known to be old accessory forms of the common word 
αὖλαξ. According to my view, however, waf, wrak, ἅλοξ, have 
all arisen by vowel-changes (Umlaut) from the same root ἕλκω, 
with and without an insertion of vowels‘. 


2 «¢ Compare, in addition to the analogies which follow, d\xala, ‘a tail,’ from 
the same root, instead of ὁλκαία, which is likewise used.”’ 

3 «6 Lewil, 15, 2. 28,2. Gr. Gr. § 99, 12, 1.” 

4 (1 have made it probable (Lezi/. 59, 4) that the form αὗλαξ has arisen 
from the digamma.” [See also New Cratylus, p. 130, 564. ] 
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The other word is ἡἠλακάτη. But in regard to this also, we 
must, in the first place, examine some ordinary expositions. We 
frequently find this word used for the Spindle, and yet the Lexica 
and the explanations of the Grammarians, where they speak 
clearly, suppose the Distaff. And thus the word is confused 
with the word ἄτρακτος, which, so far as I know, is never under- 
stood otherwise than of the Spindle. In addition to this, we have 
a poetical use of both words. Namely, ἄτρακτος is very often 
used to signify an arrow ; the same is assumed of ἡἠλακάτη; and 
thus we explain the Homeric epithet of Artemis, χρυσηλάκατος. 
lt is certain that ἡλακάτη is also used for a reed and a stalk: see 
Hesychius and Schneider. On this is founded a conception, for 
which, it seems, a good deal may be said; namely, that both words 
properly signify a reed, then that which was made of reed, name- 
ly, the arrow, and the spindle or distaff. From this statement we 
must nevertheless detach what has no plausibility. It was very 
natural that the epithet of Artemis, especially in its usual con- 
nexion, χρυσηλάκατος κελαδεινή, should be, by preference, under- 
stood of the arrows: yet it is remarkable that, with this excep- 
tion, 7Aaxarn is never used in the more ancient poetry to signify 
arrows; and it is more than remarkable that Homer, who uses 
the simple word so often and so constantly of sptnning, should 
wish us to understand him as speaking of arrows when he uses 
this compound. We should also well consider Pindar’s usage, 
who gives the same epithet to Ainphitrite, the Nereids, and 
Leto. Pindar does not belong to the age.and to the class of 
poets, whose expressions are so easily explicable as awkward 
misconceptions of Homer’s words. It is also quite clear, that 
χρυσηλάκατος was in general an epithet of Goddesses; and sup- 
posing it derived from ἠλακάτη, in its ordinary signification, 
it must have denoted female excellence, pretty much in the 
same way a8 σκηπτοῦχος indicates manly worth. That in Homer, 
however, Artemis alone has this epithet, which is common to all 
Goddesses, (and yet she has it only three times,) is sufficiently 
explained, as is the same circumstance in regard to several other 
Homeric epithets, from the structure of the verse, and from the 
example of old current popular lays, by means of which such 
adjectives gradually became, even without any intrinsic necessity, 
constant epithets. At all events, the passage in the Odyssey 5, 122 
[01]. appears to me to be no contemptible voucher for this explana- 
tion of the epithet ypvon\axatos. There we find that Helena 
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came out of her chamber ᾿Αρτέμιδι χρνσηλακάτῳ εἰκυῖα, and we are 
immediately told how her female-slaves brought to her her spin- 
ning-apparatus, with the express mention that she got it as a 
present from the Queen of Thebes, namely: Χρνσέην τ᾽ ἡλακαΐτην 
τάλαρόν θ΄ ὑπόκνκλον. On the other hand, there is no trace that 
ἄτρακτος ever signified the reed, and it means an arrow only in 
certain passages, which are altogether of a poetical, tragical, or 
lyrical nature *, which are therefore sufficiently accounted for only 
by an old transition from one object, thin, long, and thicker at 
both hands, to another of the same kind. "HAaxaztn, however, is 
actually used of the reed and the stalk ;—this the old Lexico- 
graphers state quite definitely ;—and indeed of sedge and corn- 
stalks in particular ; although they confirm it only with a passage 
of AEschylus, who used xodunAdxaros as an epithet of the bank 
of a river (Schol. Victor ad Il. x, 183. ap. Heyn. p. 784. Hesych. 
in the second gloss ᾿Ηλακάτη) ; but it is also found in this sense 
in Theophrast. Hist. pl. 2,2., where the shafts of the reeds be- 
tween the knots are called ἡλακώται. 

Nevertheless, several doubts arise in my mind about the opi- 
nions, founded upon this, that the spinning-apparatus had its 
name from the reed; and of these doubts the most important is 
the usage of. Homer. In his writings there are two forms 4 mAa- 
katy and τὰ rAaxara, which we must consider more accurately, 
The former is clearly described as the distaff, Od. 8,135: αὐτὰρ 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ (namely, the basket,) ᾿Ηλακαάτη reraworo lodvedes eipos 
ἔχυυσα, Voss, however, understands this of a horizontal spindle, 
which was stretched across the basket. Among the proofs fer our 
view of the case, I will, in the first place, adduce as the most ob- 
vious, the transition to a furniture of an altogether different nature ; 
namely, to mast- and sail- work. Here also Pollux and others have 
mentioned an ἄτρακτος or spindle, and an ἠλακάτη, both being 
situated upon and above the sail-yard ; indeed, we find in an author 
cited by Atheneeus x1. p. 475. a, that it was the part of the mast 
which overtopped the Ow paxiov, eis ὕψος ἀνήκονσα Kat οξεῖα γιγνο- 
μένη: and so also the Scholiast on Apollonius 1. 565, quotes from 
Eratosthenes: ἡλακάτη δὲ λέγεται τὸ λεπτότατον καὶ ἀκρότατον 
μέρος τοῦ ἱστοῦ: a description which throughout reminds us of 
nothing but a perfectly-straight distaff: and this was consequently 
laid straight across the spinning-basket of Helena. If we compare 


* [Buttmann forgets Thucyd. rv. 40; and the modern Greek, ddpaxros, 
“gn arrow.’ See above on v. 943, 4. p. 210.] 
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with this the passage of Plato in the tenth book of the Republic 
(p. 616), where he is describing his symbolical spindle of neces- 
sity or of the universe, we shall find that he calls this, ἄτρακτος, 
and distinguishes from it (but as constituent parts of it,) the ἠλα- 
κάτη, and the whirl, σφόνδυλος ; as follows: ἐκ δὲ τῶν ἄκρων τετα- 
μένον ᾿Ανάγκης aT paxtov—, ov τὴν μὲν ἠλακάτην τε καὶ TO ἄγκιστρον 
εἶναι ἐξ ἀδάμαντος, τὸν δὲ σφόνδυλον μικτὸν ἐκ δὲ τούτον καὶ ἄλλων 
γενῶν: which means, ‘the spindle reaching from above ; of which 
the ἡἠλακάτη together with the hook were made of indestructible 
metal, but the whirl, of this and other materials mixed.’ In what 
follows, then, he describes the peculiar mechanism of his whirl, 
which was distinguished from the actual one by this, that the actual 
one is simple, whereas his consists of eight whirls joined together. 
The more accurate description of this does not belong to the pre- 
sent question; as, however, he joins all with one another in a 
direction upwards, (for he says that each whirl has the hollow, in 
which the following one was inserted, on the upper side) ; and as 
he makes the whole of it a sort of spire about the nAaxatn, we 
see clearly that this image is taken from the perpendicular spindle, 
the under part of which rested upon a whirl, upon, and, with 
this whir], around, one and the same axis or cylinder. The con- 
tinuation of such cylinders upwards formed, therefore, the distaff : 
so that in the Scholion on the Ji. π. 183, it is correctly stated : 
nraxarny yap καλοῦσιν---τὸ γυναικεῖον ἐργαλεῖον ἐξ οὗ TO νῆμα ἕλκου- 
σιν. From this statement, then, is explained the apparent inter- 
change, which actually occurs here and there, of the ἡἠλακάτη with 
the spindle, since it is an essential part of that implement, and, as 
a cylinder combined with the wheels which revolve around it, 
actually forms a spindle; there is, on the contrary, no passage 
in which ἄτρακτος occurred in such a manner that it could be 
taken for the distaff. But each of the two names might, no doubt, 
stand equally well for the whole spinning-apparatus, since the 
whole in its leading features represented a spindle. And so, in 
fact, we have seen that, in the Homeric passage, the ἡλακάτη alone 
is named ; and it is to be taken precisely so in the well-known poem 
of Theocritus, the subject of which it would be wrong to call ‘a 
distaff,’ since it is rather a prettily-manufactured spinning-machine, 
which we could only call ‘spindle,’ if we wished to denote it by 
one English word. In Plato, on the contrary, and in Pollux (4. 
chap. 28), we find ἄτρακτος as a general name for the whole. In 
other passages we find both words connected as the two leading 
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parts. Leonid. Tar. 78 (Anthol. Cephal. 7, 726): καί τε πρὸς 
ἡλακάτην καὶ τὸν σννέριθον ἄτρακτον “Hewes. 

The other Homeric form is τὰ ἡλάκατα. This has been fre- 
quently taken for a thing of the same kind as the former. Others, 
on the contrary, (v. Hesych.) took ἠλακάτη for the distaff, but τὰ 
ἠλάκατα for the spindle, because, in fact, the latter form is con- 
stantly connected with the verb στρωφᾷν, στροφαλίζειν. The phi- 
lologer feels of himself that this is not tenable, and is at the same 
time sensible of the correctness of the explanation, which is un- 
doubtedly also the received one at the present day, and which 
clearly results from the epithet r\ewra.— Od. p, 97: λέπτ᾽ ἠλάκατα 
orTpwpeca—namely, that ἠλάκατα signifies the threads, that which 
is spun, which is certainly rolled round the spindle. But the opi- 
nion, that ἠλακάτη originally signified the reed, is quite irrecon- 
cileable with this. For then, for the idea of spinning, ἡλακάτη 
would necessarily have been the root-word, and τὰ ἠλάκατα would 
have been derived from it, which every one who has any taste for 
analogy must feel to be impossible. Rather, it is certain that 
neither of these two words can be derived from the other, but 
that these are both to be deduced from one common root. And 
this, according to the analogy set forth above, is given us by the 
verb ἕλκω ; for the distaff is, as we have seen above, the imple- 
ment ἐξ οὗ τὸ νῆμα ἕλκουσιν, and the threads are ra ἑλκόμενα. It 
is very usual, however, for natural objects to be named according 
to their resemblance to the objects of domestic life; and thus it is 
very natural for the part of a stalk situated between two knots, to 
be compared, even in very ancient times, with a spindle or cylin- 
der, and called after 15. 

If then we put together all the etymological deductions which 
we have made up to this point, it would, according to the usual 
form of the verb éAxw and its significations, be perfectly in accord- 
ance with the strictest analogy, if a Furrow should be called oa€, 
spun threads ἑλκτά, the spindle ἑλκτή, and amber ἕλκτρον: it is 
certainly no insignificant confirmation of our opinion, that the 
forms, which have taken their places, furnish again an equally 
strong analogy among themselves: for instead of ὅλξ. we find 
among other words wAcé: instead of ἑλκτά and ἑλκτή, ἠλάκατα and 
nvaxaTn’, and instead of EAKT pop, ἤλεκτρον. 


5 «¢ Compare the similar case in the German Spule, Federspule.” 
5 ‘*According to another pronunciation, even without change of vowel, ἠλεκάτη: 
vide Hesych.”’ 
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I remark, in conclusion, that this naming of amber from the 
phenomenon of attraction, frequently appears in other languages 
also. The vulgar French name at the present day, tire-paille, 
Sacy has already compared with the Oriental Kéh-rubd, which in 
Persian means literally the Straw-stealer. The second part of the 
name, ruba ‘robber’ rauber, agrees, like so many other Persian 
words, with German roots of similar signification ; and hence it is 
very probable that the name rgf, rav, which amber bears in the 
North-german languages, also belongs to the root raffen, rauben, 
‘rob,’ with which again we should compare the Oriental notice 
in Pliny 37, 2, where Niceas relates of amber:—1n Syria quoque 
feminas verticillos inde facere et vocare harpaga, quia folia et paleas 
vestiumque fimbrias trahit—For the German Bernstein, I know 
no other derivation than the one most usually received from beren, 
bernen, i. e. brennen (‘to burn’); but I take this opportunity of 
directing the attention of my readers, as Gesner has done before 
me, to the correspondence between this name and the later Greek 
name for the same material,—namely, Pepovixn, βερνίκη, and Bypva- 
Aos, which last genuine Greek name of a known jewel, from the 
similarity of sound as pronounced by the common people, has 
obtained this additional signification. See Eustath. ad Hom. Od. 
6, 73, and Salmas. ad Solin. p. 1106. It is possible that the name 
was brought into Greece by the German Franks: but we have 
still to wish for something more certain’.” 


1034. odayyvwv.] It is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to mention that the σπλαγχνα, or viscera majora (i.e. the 
heart, the liver, and the lungs), were considered by the 
Greeks the seat of the affections: cf. Ajax, v. 995, Eurip. 
Hipp.117. The word is probably connected with σπλήν, 
i.e. orAnv-yava. For the use here, see v. 509. 


7 “If this is correct, perhaps there is truth in the derivation of the Italian 
vernice, French vernis, Firnis, from this Bepvixn, and consequently from Bern- 
stein, Adelung has fallen into a ludicrous error, when he supposes that Firnis 
comes from the ‘‘ Latin’ vernix; for this new Latin word is much more likely to 
have been coined from the Franco-Italian.”” [The evidence supplied by the 
researches of Mr. Eastlake, ( Materials for a History of Oil Painting, pp. 230 
sqq.) has made it abundantly clear that the modern word vernice, “ varnish,’’ must 
be a lineal descendant of the Greek Bepovixn, as referring either to the famous 
golden hair of the Egyptian Princess, or to the city Berenice, where the amber- 
coloured nitre was found. If it istrue that the name of Veronica, the patron saint 
of painters, is derived from this designation of the substance which they used, 
we have here a curious example of a return to personification in the use of a word. ] 
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1086, 7. ἀνθ᾽ ὧν exeus—peroxioas.] Here again, 
as it appears to me, the copyist has made his usual confusion 
between the true reading and something like it in the same 
page. In the first place, one of the MSS. gives κατοικίσας, 
and this is better than κατῴκισας, for as the ἔχεις μὲν of 
v. 1036 answers to the ἔχεις δὲ of v. 1038, the inser- 
tion of an independent verb is scarcely allowable. I have 
no doubt, however, that κατῴκισας is an older reading than 
κατοικίσας, and that the latter was introduced by some one 
who perceived the construction, though he could not restore 
the text. The original copyist, whom we have to thank for 
so many blunders of the same kind, allowed κατω- to take 
the place of uero-, because he saw it just above in the 
preceding line. But the context, no less than the offensive 
jingle between κάτω and κατῴκισας at the ends of two 
successive lines, requires the substitution which I have made. 
In fact, the adverb ariuws itself suggests a loss of franchise 
by exsilium—a deprivation of the political rights of the 
living, effected by this unnatural banishment to the grave, 
(cf. v. 25: τοῖς ἔνερθεν ἔντιμον νεκροῖς), and the poli- 
tical allusion to the μέτοικος has occurred twice before in 
this play with the same reference: cf. 828: οὔτ᾽ ἐν τοῖσιν 
ET οὔτε τοῖσιν μέτοικος, οὐ ζῶσιν οὐ θωνυῦσι. 865: 
μετοικίας δ᾽ οὖν τῆς ἄνω στερήσεται. 


1048—1051. ἐχθραΐ----πόλιν.] Wunder, whose opinion 
is adopted by Dindorf, and in part by Emper also, main- 
tains that these four lines are a spurious interpolation. 1 
have not seen any sufficient reasons for this view of the 
case. On the contrary, it appears to me that the oracular 
obscurity of the passage is quite in keeping with the lines 
which precede. In any case, Béckh’s interpretation is in- 
admissible, though I am not aware that any of the com- 
mentators have remarked, that the most insuperable objection 
to it is furnished by the poet’s use of the epithet ἐστιοῦχος. 
Béckh thinks that these lines contain a general sentiment : 
that the prophet is made to state the general consequences 
of a corpse remaining unburied. “All cities, in which 
birds and wild beasts carry fragments of corpses to the altars, 
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are roused to animosity,”—-consequently, Thebes is so. Now 
it appears to me impossible to understand the words in 
this sense, if for no other reason, because the phrase ἐστιοῦ- 
xov és πόλιν implies that the bodies in question lay un- 
buried in some foreign land: cf. A€schyl. Pers. 513: 


ὅσοι δὲ λοιποὶ κἄτυχον σωτηρίας 

Θρήκην περάσαντες μόλις πολλῷ πόνῳ 

ἥκουσιν ἐκφυγόντες οὐ πολλοί τινες» 

ep ἑστιοῦχον γαῖαν. 
So also δόμους ἐφεστίους “native abodes,” Sept. c. Theb. 78. 
Moreover, the compound συνταράσσονται expresses ἃ con- 
junction of cities in the act of hostility: cf. supra v. 430: 
σὺν δέ νιν θηρώμεθα. There cannot, I think, be any doubt 
that the allusion is to the expedition by which the Argives, 
aided by Theseus, exacted the burial of their dead, and not 
to the Epigoni, who came ten years afterwards. In other 
respects, the meaning has been rightly given by Bockh. 
᾿Εχθραὶ is of course a secondary predicate = ware γενέσθαι 
éxOpai:'and καθήγισαν is quite justified by the passages 
which Béckh has cited: namely, Gorgias, apud Longin. 
III. 2: γῦπες ἔμψυχοι τάφοι (cf. Hermogenes περὶ ἱδεῶν 
I. Vol. III. p. 226, ed. Walz.) ; Ennius, apud Priscian. VI. 
p- 689, Putsch : 


Vulturis in sylvis miserum mandebat homonem, 
Heu, quam crudelei condebat membra sepulcro. 


Strabo XI. p. 517: ζῶντας παραβάλλεσθαι τρεφομένοις 
κυσίν ἐπίτηδες πρὸς τοῦτο, ovs ἐνταφιαστὰς καλοῦσι 
τῇ πατρῴᾳ γλώττῃ. Soph. Electra 1480: πρόθες ra ᾧ εῦ- 
σιν, ὧν τόνδ᾽ εἰκός ἐστι τυγχάνειν : to which may be 
added, Lucretius V. 991: 


Viva videns vivo sepeliri corpora busto. 


And Mr. Ford, in his Hand-Book for Travellers in Spain, 
p. 567, speaks of the “ bleaching bones, left to the national 
undertaker the vulture.” See also, ibid. p. 349. 


1058. καρδίας τοξεύματα. See above, v. 1000, and ef. 
AEschyl. Eumen. 108 : dpa δὲ πληγὰς τάσδε καρδίας σέθεν. 
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1058. τὸν νοῦν----φέρει.] Iam disposed to think, with 
Wunder, that the words τὸν νοῦν τῶν φρενῶν are to be 
taken together, as in Homer, 1). XVIII. 419: τῆς ev μὲν 
νόος ἐστὶ μετὰ φρεσίν, ἐν δὲ Kai avon. 


1064. εἰκάθειν. Elmsley, Wunder, Ellendt, and others 
would write εἰκαθεῖν. I have given my reasons for a con- 
trary opinion in the New Cratylus, p. 470. 


1071, 9. σνντόμνουσι----βλαβαι,] i.e. συντέμνουσι τὴν 
ὁδὸν εἰς τοὺς κακόφρονας ““ overtake them by a short cut :” 
ef, Aischyl. Humen. 346: μάλα yep οὖν ἁλομένα ἀνέκαθεν 
βαρυπεσῆ καταφέρω ποδὸς ἀκμὰν σφαλέρ᾽ ἀνυδρόμοις κώλα, 
δύσφρον᾽ ἄταν (according to the readings of Ahrens, de 
dialect. Dor. p. 546), For the word βλάβαι, here used with 
distinct reference to its primitive meaning, see Vew Cratylus, 
p. 549. 


1077—1080. a€ivas—exAvcoua.] Hermann, whose 
opinion is adopted by Dindorf and Wunder, thinks it neces- 
sary to suppose a loss of some few verses, describing more 
accurately the place referred to, and also speaking more dis- 
tinctly of Antigone, and they accordingly indicate a lacuna 
between vv. 1078, 79. This may beso. But we must re- 
collect, on the other hand, that the King is represented as 
speaking in great haste and trepidation; and it may be 
asked whether the mention of hatchets to cut down timber 
for the funeral pile, coupled with a reference to the ἐπόψιος 
toros—the high meadow-land where Polyneikes lay, which 
has been already mentioned (supra v. 409 : ἄκρων ἐκ πάγων: 
cf. infra 1163: πέδιον ἐπ᾽ ἄκρον), and which was probably 
depicted on the right-hand zrepiaxros—would not suffice as ἃ 
hurried description of his first purpose, while the antithesis in 
v. 1080, might seem to point to an intentional brevity in 
describing his proposed liberation of Antigone. 


1083—1120. Tragic Dancing-song. The following 
scheme represents the metres: 
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στροφὴ a. 
L vulftey| ἐ νυ] sole] τὰ! 
2 ἀν τον ἀτθιυ) ὦ 
ἘΠ 
4 Τυυ [ υ - ὺὐυῃ 
5 = λυ} ἐὐν} 1} 
@ =[f-|44] 
oo 
B ἢ] ἐυν 241 -ᾳ 
9 t+uljtuv| | 
1. 4 - 4 - ἐὺ ν 1} 
11. ψ}} υπυ τυ 
στροφὴ β 
De σον Wee Se 
ame | alae | cad a eal | 
3. δυ -,μυ{τὺ0 -| 
ἘΠ Se | ee || 
δι. OS S| Sea | Oe 
5. vijty|-vitev| zi ἐν-| 
7. woo 2 ull 
8. Τυυ ! τὺ - υἈὐἠ 


The long syllables which appear in this song are to be 
explained as in the Fourth Stasimon, and were perhaps intro- 
duced here to accompany the slow solemn steps of the 
Emmeleia. For the quantity ‘EXevotvias Bockh quotes Hom. 
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Hymn. ad Cer. 105, 266. Antimachus, Fragm. 55. Schel- 
lenburg, Eratosth. Fragm. Merc. XV.15. p. 144, Bernh. 
Antipater Thessal. Epigr. 57; and on the antispasts ὑπὲρ 
κλιτύν, χορεύουσι, he remarks, that the former expresses in 
a charming manner the act of climbing the hill, while the 
latter beautifully imitates the lifting of the foot in the 
dance. 


1083. ἄγαλμα.] Cf. above, v. 695, where the pros- 
perity of a father is called an ἄγαλμα εὐκλείας to his 
children. In the same sense the deified Bacchus is here 
called the ἄγαλμα of Semele. ‘”A-yadua,” says F.A. Wolf, ad 
Hom. 171. TV. 144, “is a bijou, that which rejoices the heart 
(cf. Ruhnk, Zim. s.v.), a work of art in which we take plea- 
sure. Schol. p: καλλώπισμα, πᾶν ep @ τις ἀγάλλεται καὶ 
χαίρει; οἱ δὲ μεθ᾽ Ὅμηρον ποιηταὶ ἄγαλμα εἶπον τὸ Eoavov.” 


1091. vaterwv.| Dindorf’s conjecture. 


1094—I1101.] ce δ᾽ ὑπὲρ----πέμπει.}Ὶ The first three 
lines describe Bacchus as haunting Parnassus; the last three, 
as frequenting Eubcea, to which both Nysa and axra refer, 
(above on v. 589). There is the same reference in 1111, 
1112. 


1105, 6. τὰν ἔκπαγλα τιμᾷς ὑπὲρ πασᾶν πόλεων. 
This emendation οὗ Dindorf’s appears to me not only inge- 
nious, but convincing. 


1113, 1114. iw πῦρ πνέοντων χοραΎ darpwv.] Lobeck 
has failed to persuade me that we have here no Theocrasia, 
or confusion between the attributes of Bacchus and the 
Sun-god. He wishes to explain this passage by a reference 
to the practice of poets, who make nature participate in 
the emotions caused by the advent of deity (Aglaophamus, 
Ρ. 218). It appears to me, on the contrary, not only 
that such an explanation would be inapplicable here, but 
also that the whole of this Hmmeleia, which speaks in a 
mystic or Eleusinian strain, clearly identifies the functions of 
Iacchus with those of Phoebus, as Sun-god and as the deity 
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who presided over healing and moral purity: compare the 
very similar chorus in the Gd. Tyr. ν. 161 sqq. and see the 
passages which I have quoted in the Theatre of the Greeks, 
(ed. 4 or 5), pp. 14, 15. Nay more, I believe that the 
dithyrambie or circular chorus itself, which was peculiar 
to Bacchus, was intended to represent the apparent course 
of the sun: see the author περὶ λυρικῶν, Boissonade, Anecd. 
Gr. IV. p. 458. Rheinisch. Mus. 1888, p. 169: κέκληται 
δὲ ἡ μὲν στροφη, καθά φησι 1Ἰτολεμαῖος ἐν τῷ περὶ στα- 
τικῆς ποιήσεως, διὰ τοὺς ἄδυοντας κύκλῳ κινεῖσθαι περὶ 
τὸν βωμόν, σημαίνοντας τὴν τοῦ ἡλίον κίνησιν. Even 
the epithet πολυώνυμος at the beginning of this ode is a 
sufficient proof of the Zheocrasia in it, 


1152. ἀνασπαστοῦ πύλης.}] The Greek doors opened 
into the street ; therefore, a drawn-back door is a closed door. 


1168. θαλλοῖς.] “ Of olive.’ Demosth. c. Macart. 
p. 1074, 22, quoted by Béckh. 


1173. macrada.| The meaning of this word in refer- 
ence to its present application is best furnished by Hero- 
dotus, who uses it in speaking of the stone chambers in the 
great Egyptian Labyrinth (II. 148), which he distinguishes 
from the αὐλαί, the στέγαι, and the οἰκήματα of the same 
building. We have seen above (on v. 356), that αὐλῇ was 
a place which left a free access to the wind; we know that 
στέγη was a roofed chamber; that οἴκημα was a single 
detached room; and that παστάς, contracted from παρα- 
oras (there is a similar apocope in compounds with κατα), 
was an open porch standing out from a wall or from 
some other building: see the following passages: Xenoph. 
Mem. 111. 8, 9: τοῦ μὲν χειμῶνος ὁ ἥλιος εἰς τὰς πα- 
στάδας ὑπολάμπει, Tov δὲ θέρους ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν αγντῶν καὶ 
τῶν στεγῶν πορευόμενος σκίαν παρέχει, With which compare — 
Pollux, VII. 122: Κρατῖνος δ᾽ ἐν Διονυσαλεξανδρῳ παρα- 
στάδας καὶ πρόθυρα βούλει ποικίλα. παστάδας δὲ Ξενοφῶν, 
ἃς οἱ νῦν ἐξέδρας (cf. Hermann Opuse. V. p. 220). For 
ἐξέδρα, see Eurip. Orest. 1449: ἐκλῆσε δ᾽ ἄλλον ἄλλοσε 
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στέγης, Tous μὲν ev σταθμοῖσιν ἱππικοῖς, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν εξ- 
ἔδραισι. Herod. 11. 169: παστὰς λιθίνη noxnueyn στύ- 
λοισι καὶ τῇ ἄλλῃ δαπάνη, with which compare Hesych. 
παραστάδες᾽ οἱ πρὸς τοῖς τοίχοις τετραμμένοι κίονες. 
Plutarch, Brut. c. 55, uses παστὰς a8 ἃ synonym οὗ στοά, 
and there can be no doubt that it was the same as the 
Homeric αἴθουσα. The name agrees in signification with 
vestibulum (from ve-stare, like pro-stibulum from pro-stare, 
Becker, Gallus, p. 189 Engl. Tr., for παρα-στάς = ve-stibulum, 
just as παρά-φρων = ve-cors.) It is clear, then, that Hero- 
dotus, in speaking of the multitudinous chambers of the 
Labyrinth, considered some of them as avAai or ““ thorough- 
fares,” some as στέγαι or “roofed apartments,” some as 
οἰκήματα or “detached rooms,” and some a8 παστάδες or 
‘projections from the main wall.” Thus discriminated, 
παστὰς is properly applied here to a descending σπήλαιον, 
or rock-grave, built out and completed artificially with a rude 
portico of unhewn stones. If the excavation, whether na- 
tural or artificial, extended itself into a series of compart- 
ments, it would be a Aavpecov or AafupiHos—one of those 
σπήλαια Kai ἐν αὐτοῖς οἰκοδομητοὶ λαβύρινθοι mentioned 
by Strabo, VIII. pp. ὅ69, 373. That the παστάς, in the 
case before us, was made up of rough unhewn stones fitted 
together, is elear from the description of the opening in 
v. 1182, a8 ἁρμὸς λιθοσπαδὴς χώματος. And I must remark, 
that the first word is partly technical; for the φλιὴ is 
defined by Hesychius as ἡ παραστὰς τῆς θύρας, and the 
same lexicographer tells us that the apuoornpes were ἃ part 
of the φλιή: 8.0. ἁρμοστής ----καὶ λίθοι δύο πρὸς τῷ αὐτῷ 
τῆς φλιᾶς τιθέμενοι ἁρμοστῆρες λέγονται, where Heinsius 
proposes πρὸς τῷ οὐδῳ, and Toup (V. p. 448) πρὸς τοίχῳ 
τῆς φλιᾶς. Comp. Pausanias’ use οὗ ἁρμονία, Βωοί. c. 38, 
on which see Leake, Morea II. p. 879. Specimens of rude 
door-ways may be seen in Dodwell’s Cycloptan Remains, pl. 
4, 8, 11, 40, &e. 


1184. ἢ θεοῖσι κλέπτομαι7Ὶ Milton, Comus: 


Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense, 
And in sweet madness robb’d it of itself. 
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1194, 5. τίνα νοῦν ἔσχες.) Cf. Plato Resp. VI. 492, 
σ: τὸ λεγόμενον, τίνα οἴει καρδίαν ἴσχειν; which shows 
that there was something colloquial in these phrases, as in 
our “what possessed you to do it?” From the phrase in 
the text came the later compound vowveyns. 


1199. διπλοῦς κνώδοντας.] The xvwdovres were pro- 
perly the cross-bars in swords and hunting-spears; in the 
Ajaz 1004: πῶς σ᾽ ἀποσπάσω πικροῦ τοῦδ᾽ αἰόλου κνώδον- 
τος, the epithet αἰόλου points to the hilt, while πικροῦ 
“piercing” rather belongs to the blade. See Lobeck’s note 
on the passage. And for διπλοῦς in this passage, cf. Eurip. 
Hee. 573: ἀμφίχρυσον φάσγανον κώπης λαβὼν εξεῖλκε 


κολεοῦ. 


1218, 14. ἐς πόλιν “γόους οὐκ ἀξιώσειν.͵)] Sc. στένειν. 
For the phraseology of the Translation, see Shakspere, 
Sonnet LX XI. 18: 


Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


1227, sqq. Second Kommos. The metre of this lamen- 
tation, like that of many others in the Greek Tragedies, 1s 
chiefly dochmiac. 


στροφὴ a. 
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I think these dirges should be arranged in two pairs of 
strophes, the former pair containing the King’s first lament 
for Heemon, the second, his aggravation of grief after he has 
seen the dead body of his wife, and learned the nature of 
her death, in v. 1266, sqq. 


1241. λακπάτητον.) Hermann and others prefer the 
Aldine reading, λεωπάτητον. The reading which I have 
retained appears to me to stand in more emphatic connexion 
with what has preceded, especially to the μέγα βάρος μ᾽ 
ἔχων ἔπαισε, which requires some mention of the feet or heels, 
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to show that the heavy tramp of an avenging deity is refer- 
red to; ef. below 13816: ἐπὶ κρατί μοι πότμος εἰσήλατο 
Esch. Eumen. 343: βαρνπεσὴ κατα ἔρω ποδὸς ἀκμαάν. 
Pers, 517: ὦ δυσπόνητε δαῖμον ὡς ἄγαν βαρὺς «ποδοῖν 
ἐνήλλου παντὶ Περσικῷ γένει. Agam. 1591: εἰ δέ τοι 
μόχθων «γένοιτο τῶνδ᾽ "ἄκος, δεχοίμεθ᾽ ἄν, δαίμονος χηλῇ 
βαρείᾳ δυστυχῶς πεπληγμένοι, where I have introduced 
my own conjecture ἄκος for the ἅλις of the MSS. Cf. Hum. 
615: ἔστι τοῦδ᾽ ἄκος. Pers. 623: εἰ γάρ τι κακῶν ἄκος 
οἷδε πλέον. 


1248—1245. Ὦ δέσποθ᾽,----κακά. Wex has a long 
note upon this passage, in which he collects other instances 
of the juxtaposition of ἔχειν and κέκτησθαι, habore et possidere. 
The meaning of the passage appears to me to be sufficiently 
clear from what follows: the construction is, ws ἔχων τε καὶ 
κεκτήμενος, “as one who both has and possesses,” τὰ μὲν 
“the one class of things” (a ἔχεις), τάδε κακά i.e. “ these 
sorrows” ἥκεις φέρων πρὸ χειρῶν “you have brought with 
you in your arms,” τὼ de ἐν δόμοις kaka “ but the other class” 
(a κέκτησαι)» “namely, the store of evils laid up for you at 
home,” ἔοικας καὶ τάχ᾽ ὄψεσθαι ἥκειν “ you seem to have 
come with a prospect of speedily seeing.” The phrase ἔχειν 
τε και κόκτησθαι, is the counterpart of our “to have and to 
hold;” the one verb expresses possession, and the other 
ownership. This, as Miiller rightly shews, (History of Lite- 
rature of Greece, II. p. 97 of my translation), is the mean- 
ing of the κτῆμα es ἀεὶ of Thucyd. I. 22: “it does not 
mean an everlasting memorial or monument. Thucydides 
opposes his work, which people were to keep by them and 
read over and over again, to a composition which was de- 
signed to gratify an audience on one occasion only.” The 
word κτῆμα expresses that previous existence and readiness 
for use which is also conveyed by the adjective ἕτοιμος, and 
the verb ὑπάρχω, as opposed to “γέγνομαι : cf. Aristot. Eth. 
Nic. 1X. 9, ὃ 5: ἡ δὲ ἐνέργεια δῆλον ὅτι γίγνεται καὶ οὐχ. 


e , a ? 
UTAPKXEL ὥσπερ κτῆμα τι. 


1255. τί φής---νέῳ.] The vulg. τί φὴς; ὦ παῖ; τίνα 
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λέγεις μοι νέον λόγον ; labours under a double interpolation. 
It is impossible that the allocution ὦ παῖ should refer to the 
slave who is addressed here, and it would be quite out of 
place to transfer the address from him to the corpse of 
Hemon, as Emper does, by reading: τί ns; ὦ παῖ, τίνα 
λέγει σοι νέον, x.7-A. It is obvious to me that the words ὦ 
παι, which fit neither the metre nor the sense, cannot have 
proceeded from Sophocles here. Again, the word λόγον at 
the end of the line interrupts the construction, and is a 
grievous tautology after the occurrence of the same word at 
the end of the last line but one, from which the copyist bor- 
rowed it with his usual carelessness. The insertion of ὦ παῖ 
is due to the corresponding line of the strophe, which was 
probably written in the margin by a Scholiast, who wished 
to explain the construction of the repeated adjective νέος. If 
Sophocles, as I believe, wrote here : Ἢ 


, , s ’ , ’ 
τί φής: τίνα λέγεις veov μοι νέῳ: 
a commentator might very well quote 
: » \ πὸ , , i) / 
ἰὼ παῖ νέος νέῳ ξὺν μόρῳ, 


as ἃ parallel passage. 


1266—8. ἡ) 0 ὀξύθηκτος----κωκύσασα.] As ὀξύθηκτος 
is not a proper epithet for a person, as λύει would not be the 
right voice, when her own eyes were spoken of as affected by 
her own action (cf. infra 1280), unless ra αὐτῆς were added, 
as in T'rachin. 926; as the question of how she killed herself 
is anewered afterwards (1281 eqq.) ; and as the anacoluthon 
in κωκύσασα would be intolerable here; I have accepted Her- 
mann’s suggestion, that for πέριξ we should read πτέρυξ, 
but I have placed the lacuna after βλέφαρα, and not, with 
him, at the end of the first line. The supplement, which I 
have inserted, is placed here merely evempli gratia, until 
something better shall be suggested. It rests upon the 
words of the Scholium : ws ἱερεῖον παρὰ τὸν βωμὸν ἐσφά γη 
παρὰ τὸν βωμὸν προπετής, made up with the help of 
Trach. 906: ‘Bpvxaro μὲν βωμοῖσι προσπίπτουσα; and I 
think that the repetition of βωμοῖσι, in the same place as 
βωμία in the last line but one, gave occasion for the omission, 
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just as, conversely, interpolations have been made by this 
copyist, from a similar wandering of the eye. With regard 
to ἐκεῖ, I have added this, because I think it clear that the 
body is seen ewtthin the proscenium, and that the Hwangelus 
though he stands by the side of Hkkyklema, is not within it, 
but has come forward to the stage with the sacrificial knife 
in his hand, just as Orestes, in the Choephora, brings forth 
the fatal robe. This is also shown by his use of τοῦδε 
(v. 1270) in speaking of Hemon. 


1275,76. δείλαιος ἐγώ, φεῦ, φεῦ.] ΑΒ1 think it quite 
impossible to make these words, without the addition of 
φεῦ φεῦ in the antistrophe, correspond to the ὕπατος ἴτω 
ἴτω which appears there, I have not scrupled to add these 
otherwise useless interjections, in the latter case. If any one 
prefers to omit them here, and so to avoid adding them in 
the antistrophe, I can have no objection. With regard to 
the quantity of the second syllable of δείλαιος, supposing it 
to be susceptible of variation, which I do not deny, it seems 
to me inconceivable that Sophocles should not have pronounced 
in the same way this word, and its emphatic repetition in 
the following line. 


1277. συγκέκραμαι δύᾳ.)] “41 am mixed up with— 
entirely encompassed by—an inextricable calamity :” . see 
Ajaw 895: οἴκτῳ συγκεκραμένην. Electra 1488 : σὺν κακοῖς 
μεμιγμένον. St. Paul, Rom. VII. 24: τίς με ῥύσεται ἐκ 
τοῦ σώματος τοῦ θανάτου τούτον ; Plotin. IV. 3, 12: 
Ζεὺς δὲ πατὴρ ἐλεήσας πονουμένας, θνητὰ αὐτῶν τὰ δεσμὰ 
ποιῶν, k.r-A. And for the sense of δύη. see note on v. 982 
supra. 


1290. βράχιστα----κακά.] See other instances of this ᾿ 
mode of secondary predication, in the note on Pind. ΟἹ IX. 
104. 


1291. αἰαῖ aiat.] As I observe that the interjec- 
tions recur in corresponding places, I have substituted these 
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cries for the ἴτω, ἴτω, which are more in their place lower 
down. 


1299. ἐρῶμεν. I prefer Bothe’s reading to the vulg. 
ἐρῶ μὲν, or to the correction ἐρῶ μήν, which is worse still. 
The compound συ γκατηνξάμην shows that the reference is 
plural. 


1805. ὅπα---πάντα yap.) The corrections which I 
have introduced into this line, appear to me more probable 
than the mere omission of πᾷ καὶ 00, which Hermann and 
others have adopted. It seems to me pretty clear that πρὸς 
πότερον is ἃ gloss upon d7ra, that ὅπα θῶ got corrupted into 
καὶ θῶ, and this into κα or πα ἴδω, which was further sug- 
gested by iw, and that πρότερον was omitted after πότερον 
had got into the text. With regard to the interjection which 
I have introduced, it is scarcely necessary to repeat the 
remark, that the interjections in these xouuoi regularly recur 
in the same metrical situations. For θέω in Sophocles, see 
note on v. 601 supra. 


1806. λέχρια.] This adjective, which is connected 
with λέχ-ος; λοξος, λικ-ριφίς, λικ-ρός, λέγ-δην, liquus, ob- 
liquus, liegen, legen, &c., is the opposite to ὀρθός, and refers 
to lying down, or assuming a bent position, as contrasted 
with that of a man who is standing: cf. Gd. Ool. 196: 
λέχριδς Ὑ ἐπ᾽ ἄκρου λάου βραχὺς ὀκλάσας. I have there- 
fore ventured to make use of the strong metaphor in Hamlet, 
Act I. Se, 5: 


The time is out of joint ;—O cursed spite ! 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


Cf. Eurip. Hee. 1026: αλίμενόν τις ὡς es ἄντλον ποσὼν 
AEX pros ἐκπέσῃ φίλας καρδίας. 


INDEX. 


[The Roman numerals indicate the pages of the Introduction, the Arabic 
jigures refer to the verses illustrated in the Notes. } 


Ἀνὰ 


ZEschylus Supplices 877, emend- 
ed, 24— 29: Agam. 1591, 
emended, 1241: Suppl. 976, 
explained, xxix. 

Archeeresia, at what time held? 
x. 

Antigone, when acted. xiii. 

Article, force of. 185, 899, et 
passim. 

ἄγαλμα. 1083. 

ἄγειν. 4—6. 

ἀγείρειν στρατόν. 110. 

ἄγρανλος. 854. 

ἀγρηνόν. XXxviii. 

ἄγχιστος, ἀγχιστεία. 174, 939. 

αἱματηρός. 943, 4. 

αΐσσω. 352. 

αἰών. 580. 

ἀκάματος. 600—2. 

ἀκτή, of Attica and Eubcea. 
588. 

ἀλαλάξαι. 133. 

ἄλημα. 820. 

ἀντιχαρεῖσα. 149. 

ἀπευθύνω, ἀπορθόω. 627. 

apaccw. 943. 

ἄρδην. 429. 

ἁρμονία. 11783. 

ἀστοί. 289. 


ἀστυνόμος. 352. 

ἄτη and ἄλγος. 4, 617. 

ἄτην ἄγειν, els ἄτην ἄγειν. 4—6. 

ἄτρακτος. 948, 4. 1004, ὅ. (Ρ. 
215.) 

avdaw, of parentage. 949. 

αὐλή. 354, 1178. 


ave = αἴρω. 612. 


B, β. 
βέλη, of frost and snow. 355. 


C, x, x: 


Chorus, its functions in the An- 
tagone. ΧΧῚΪ. 

Costume of Antigone, xxxii, iii. 
(see frontispiece): of Chorus, 
xxxill: of Kreon, xxxili: of 
Sentinel, xxxiv: of Hemon, 
Xxxvi: of Teiresias, xxxix: of 
Eurydike, xi: of the Mes- 
senger, XL. 

καί, emphatic. 280. 

καλός and μανθάνειν. 711—714. 

καλχαίνω, 20. 

καναχή. 130. 

Kamaveus. 135. 

κάρα, in periphrasis. 1. 

κάρα νεῦσαι.. 269. 


κατέχω. 599. 
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κήρυξ. 160. 

κλύω, ἀκούω. 065. 

κνώδοντες. 1100. 

κοινός, of consanguinity. 1. 

κομψεύω. 324. 

κόσμος, τὰ κοσμούμενα. 668. 

κουφόνους. 342. 

κράτη, “‘sceptre.” xxxiil. 

κτῆμα, κεκτῆσθαι and ἔχειν. 
1243— 5. 

κτήματα. 772. 

κωτίλλω. 747. 

Xs Yo , Χρβ: VPs Ps confused. 
24. 

χαλκόδετος αὐλή. 920. 

χαριν. 370. 

χείρ, of violent actions. 943, 4. 

χορός, χώρος. XXix. 

χρῇ -- θέλει. 862. 


Ὦ, ὃ. 
Dirke. 105. 
dismal-fatal. 985. 
δαιμόνιος. 372. 
δεινός, of threats, 96: of power, 

332. 

δεξιόσειρος. 140. 
δικαίως. 292. 
δίκη ἐχθρά. 9 4. 
δραχμῆή. 234. 
δύη. 9381—3. xxxviil. 
δυσάνεμος. 586. 
δύσαυλος. 354. 
δυσχείρωμα. 124—6. 


E, E€, ἢ. 
Editions of the Antigone. xiii, 
sqq- 
Ekkyklema. xi, 1267. 
ἔθνος of lower animals. 344. 
εἰκάθειν, not εἰκαθεῖν. 1064. 


INDEX. 


εἵκω. c. gen. 700. 

εἶμι, present. 607. 

εἵνεκα. 19. 

ἐκμανθάνω. 176. 

ἐκπέμπω. 19. 

ἐκτελεῖν, ἐκτίνειν ἦθλον. 83838. 

ἐμπαίζω. 782. 

ἐμπίπτει "Epes. 772. 

ἐξανχώ. 388. 

ἐξέδρα. 1173. 

ἐπάγομαι. 360. 

ἐπάλληλος. 57, 58. 

ἐπαρκέω 605. 

ἐπὶ χθονὸς ἄρχειν. 727. 

ἐπιγιγνώσκω. 038] ---3. 

ἐπίστασις. 225. 

ἔπος. 90. 

ἐρεθίζω. 936. (add Eurip. Bacch. 
148.) 

ἐρέσσω, ἐλίσσω. 158, 231. 

"Epwis. 597. 

ἕρμαιον. 395. 

ἑστιοῦχος. 1048—51. 

ἐχειν ἔρωτα. 777. 

ἠλακάτη, ἠλάκατα. 1004, 5. 

ἤλεκτρον. 1004, 5. 

ἤνεμόεις. 352. 


F. 
Foining, of spears. 146. 


G, 7. 
Genitive of price or value, 
1001—8: for epithet, 114. 
Ὑ, π, X%> YP. πρ, xp, confused, 
24. 
γάρ. [78. 
γενεά, and γένος. 580. 


Η. 
Herodotus and Sophocles. xvi, 
885. 


INDEX. 


I, «. 
Ismenian hill. xxv, 117. 
ἴλλω. 340. 
ἵππειον γένος, “ mules,” 340. 


L, A. 


AaBupwhos, λαύρειον. 1178. 
λέσχη. 160. 

λέχριος, λοξός. 1806. 

λύειν βλέφαρα. 1967. 


M, μ. 


St. Matth. vi. 13, explained. 17. 

Mencekeus, Megareus, and Au- 
tophonus, xxvii, note. 

mum. 507. 

pera, and ξύν. 115, 116. 


N, ν. 


Naval metaphors. 162, 189. 
Nominative absolute. 260. 
νέος, euphemistic. 242. 


O, 0, α. 


ὅπλον, and ῥόπαλον. 115, 116. 
ὀργή. 352. 

ὀρθός, ὀρθόω. 162. 

ὀρθὸς, εὐθύς. 666. 

ὁρμαίνω. 20. 

ὅροι, ὁρίζειν νόμους. 450. 
oxpatw. 350. 

ov and μή. 687—689. 


ws av. 215. 


P, Ws, φ, Ψ. 

Pericles. xv, 352. 

Pindar, P.1. 84, explained, 289: 
P. τι. 72, explained, 711— 
714. 

Pleonasm. 2, 3; 86, 87. 
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Prolepsis. 135, 772, 778, 856, 
928, et passim. 

Protagonist, as messenger. xx. 

παγκρατὴς ὕπνος. 600. 

πάλαι, of a short interval. 279. 

πάμπολις. 607. 

παρά. 6. gen. 937. 

παράπηχν. XL. 

παραστάτης. 662. 

παρεδρος. 782, 

πάροδος. XXVill. 8q4. . 

παστας. 1173. 

πικρός, “piercing.” 1199. 

πορφύρω. 20. 

προθεῖναι, προθέσθαι ἐκκλησίαν. 
150. 

προστίθημι, of additional obse- 
quies. 24—29. 

πτέρυξ. 1267. 

φαῦλος. Xxxiv. 

φεύγω. 263. 

φίλος, προσφιλής, 873. 

φονάν, 117. 

φρόνημα, 176, 852. 

φώς, of a warrior. 107. 

ψαύω. 834. 

ψυχρός, of fear. 88. 


R, p. 
ῥεῦμα, ῥεῖν, of a crowd. 129. 


ῥιπή. 137, 937. 
ῥόπαλον. 115, 6. 


5, σ. 


Samian war, date of. xiv. 

Sophocles, Gd. C. 1245, sqq. 
explained, 987: Gd. 7. 147 
explained, xxx. 

σέβω. 721, 899. 

σπλάγχνον. 1084. 

στάσιμον. ΧΧΙΧ, ΧΧΧ. 
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στείχειν, 10. 

στέργω. 289. 

στυφλός, στυφελίζω, 139. 

σνγγιγνώσκω. 001. 

σνγκεκραμένος, μεμιγμένος κακοῖς. 
1277. 

σώζω, σωτηρία. 186. 


Τ, τ, 0. 


Thebais, how it described the 
battles. xxv, xxvi. 

Theocrasia. 1113, 14. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias. 
xv. 

Thymele, xxx. 

Tritagonist. xx. 


THE 


INDEX. 


| rari. 620. 


τείνω, of sound and light. 124, 
593. 

τὸ μέλλον, adverbial. 357. 

τόλμη. 370. 

τριπόλιστος = τριπόλητος. 835. 

θέω, in Sophocles. 600, 1305. 

θησαυρός. 29. 


U, V, v. 


Varnish, Veronica. 1004, 5. 

ve-cors, ve-stibulum. 1173. 

Vulture, “the national under- 
taker.” 1048—51. 

ὑπέροπλος. 130. 

ὑπίλλω. 507. 
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